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Owing to the change of press from the Eazan Electric to the 
Suianaraniani, it is regretted that this part could not be issued in 
time, as the new Press had to equip itself with several new require- 
ments. 

It is earnestly hoped that the July part (Vol. IX, Part I) will 
be issued to the Members and Subscribers before the end of the year 
and they will continue to extend their patronage and thus enable the 
Society to carry on its useful activities 

The cover and the first three formes were printed at the Eajan 
Electric and the rest at the Sujanaranjani Printing Works. 

Members and Subscribers whose subscriptions close with this 
issue are requested to either remit their subscriptions for Volume IX 
by Money Order so as to reach the Treasurer before the end of Novem- 
ber 1934 or intimate their desire to discontinue. If no communication 
is received by the aforesaid date, the July Number will be sent to them 
Ijy V. P. P. which they are earnestly requested to accept, for refusal 
entails unnecessary expense to the Society. 

It is much regretted that the several Books and Journals received 
for Review could not be noticed in this part as it is being issued already 
very late and they will be duly reviewed in the subsequent parts of 
the Journal. 

The following articles among others are awaiting publication in Volume IX 
of the Journal 

(1) Genealogy and Chronology of the Fallavas by M. Govind Pai, 
with An estimate on above by Mr. S. P. L. Narasimhaswami. 

(&) Kalinga and Andhra in Inscriptions of Haihaya Princes of Batflapur 
(Mahakosala) by L. P. Pandeya Sarma. 

(3) The Dhavalapeta Copper-plate Grant of Umavarma by M. Narasimham. 

(4) A C. P. Grant of Raghunadh Jagadov II by L. H. Jaga Deb, Baja 

of Tekkali 

(B) Thakurdiya C. P. Grant by L. P. Pandeya Sarma. 

(6) . Studies in the History of Vizianagar by V. Narasimham If. A., B. eD. 

(7) A note on Srisuktam by Sirdar M. V. Kibe. 

(b) Two New C. P. Grants of Vijayaditya VII By R, SubbaRao. M.A. Ut. 
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GENEOLOQY AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE PALLAVAS. 
(From Kalabhartrt to Paramesvaravarma II) 

Govinda Pai. 

{Continued from pa§e 158 of Volume VII ^ Part d.) 


The Pallava Chronology from Kalabhartri to Paramesvaravarma II 
would then be as follows:-' 

1 Kalabhartri 87-107 A.C. 

2 Chuta-Pallava 107-127 A.C. 

3 Virakurcha 127-147 A.C. 

I 

4 Skandasishya 147-167 A.C. 

(alias Skandavarma l) 

5 Kumaravishnu 167-20O A.C. 

(alias Sivaskandavarma) 

6 Buddhavarma 200-228 A.C. 

(alias Skandavarma II) 

7 Viravarma 228-258 A.C. 

I 

8 Skandavarma III 258-296 A.C. 


1 
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1 9 

Simhavarma I 2^6-315 A.C. 

1 

1C 

) Yishnugopa I 315-340 A.C. 

1 

11 

Skandavarma IV 340-364 A.C. 

1 

12 

Simha,varma 11 364-3^9 A C. 

H 

Nandivarma I 4i4*437 A.C. 

13 

^ 1 

Yishnugopa II 389-414 A.C. 

1 



15 

Simhavarma 111 437-472 A.C. 



16 

Simhavishnu 472-520 A.C. 

1 



17 

Mahendravarma I 520-555 A.C. 
i 



18 

Narasimhavarma I 555*595 A.C. 

) 



19 

Mahendravarma II 595-630 A.C. 

1 



20 

Paramesvaravarma 1 630-660 A.C. 

1 



21 

1 

iNarasimhavarma IT660-685 A.C. 

1 



22 

1 

Paramesvaravarma II 685-720 A.C. 


, Before we close we should like to ofter these few remarks. * 

(i) Kalabhartri has been identified with Kanagopa, and the 
identification seems t o be correct enough in that the Skt. words 'Kila' 
(^ 519 ) and ' Kriahf!.a’<^^) alike mean ‘black’, the Prakrit form 

Q|. q£ word 'JCrish^a^ easily becomes 

*Kdi^a^ in common parlance by the elongation of the initial letter 

in compensation for the loss of its double sound and the latter halves of 
these compound names ^Bhartri* («f%)and 'Qoptri' 

alike mean protector, preserver etc. and are thus more or less synonymous. 
The Skt. form of Kdnagopa therefore would be Kr^^hnagopa 

and we know that an exactly synonymous name Yishnugopa 
was borne by two Pallava kings, viz. Yishnugopa 1 and Yishnugopa 11 . 

(a) From the way in which the donor Yuva-maharaja Vishnu* 
gopa 1 speaks of himself in his Uruvapalli grant*^^ with reference to his 
ancestor Bappa, it is evident that Bappa could neither be the father nor 
the grand-father of the earliest person Skandavarma 11 mentioned in the 
said grant, but must be some remoter ancestor, whose degree up from 
that Skandavarma II was perhaps not known to the donor Yishnugopa I. 
This is further proved by the fact that in his Hirahadagalli plates^^ the 
donor Sivaskandavarma alias Kumaravisfanu, who is by the way the 
father of the earliest person Skandawarma II mentioned in the Uruvapalli 
plates, does not refer to any immediate relaliionship between himself and 


76 . I. A. <v. P. 60) 

76. X. 1. (I. pp, 3->l0) 
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Bappa, while he speaks of th^t Bappa as the great king that gav^i^ away 
many crores of gold pieces and a hundred- thousand ox-ploughs. SJince; 
the name of Bappa seems to have been singled out for a very respectful 
mention in both of these cases, I believe that he was more or less looked 
upon as the progenitor of the Pallava dynasty even from before the time 
of Kumaravishnu. Rev. Heras' identification?? therefore of Bappa with 
Kalabhartri seems to be correct. 

( 3 ) The name ‘Chuta-Pallava' as it is given in the 

Vayalur and the Velnrpalaiyam inscriptions, means a ‘Mango-Pailava’ 
(or a ‘mango-sprout’ if both the component parts are taken as common 
nouns), and as such it cannot be said to be the original or correct 
form of the personal name of that king, or of any king for that matter. 
The latter part however seems to be a dynastic name and there can be 
no doubt about it. The fact that this latter part is found in tact in the 
king’s name whereas the former part is found in the incongruous form 
‘ChQta’ •mango), tends to the conclusion that it must have been 
such a peculiar or rare word that when some 600 years later than the 
time of the royal bearer of that name the Vayalur and the Velurpalaiyam 
inscriptions came to be composed, either because the meaning or 
significance of that word could not be made out by the respective 
authors of those inscriptions, or because it struck them as queer or 
absurdt they must have altered it (or sanskritized it so to say) giving it 
such a new form as was closest allied to it in sound though the hew 
modification may have nothing to do with it in sense. What then could 
be the original word that must have been thus changed into *Chnta' 
(^l)? I think it is ‘Chutu’ (^[5) or ‘Chuta’ and I believe the 

whole name ‘Chuta-Pallava’ is a compound word made up Pf 

two dynastic names Chuta and Pallava, of which, as the latter conipp* 
nent ‘Pallava’ is obviously a patronj^mic, the former is in all probabitity a 
metronymic. In that case it Would evidently indicate his descent from a 
Pallava father and a Chuta (^) or a Chutu (^) mother, . Ngy t here was 
a well-known dynasty of kings known as the ‘Chutu-kuja which 

ruled over the Banavasi country, extending perhaps as far as Chandravalli 
in Chitaldurg'^B and originally known as Nagakhandaor Nagarakhania,*tfritii 
theKadamba king Mayurasarma conquered and drove them out of Banavasi 
and established his capital there. The fact that this Pallava king Chifta- 
Pallava preferred to call himself by the name also of his mother’s family 
rather than by his own proper name or that of only- his father’s fati&ily 

?7. H. P. G. (Notes pp, 11-14) 

78, Where a coin of Chutukadananda has been dug up (li« A. R. 1809, 
p. 30), and a lithio inscription of Mayurasarma has been ditixmred il, R. 
1929, p. 50 ff.) 
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svifieieiitly proveii that in his time the Pallavas must have regarded it a 
rare honour to have been conneeted with or derived from the Chutu 
family, wherefore the Chuta kipgs at that time must have been a much 
greater power than the Pallavas. His son Virakurcha is also said to 
have acquired all the emblems of royalty on marrying the daughter of 
the lord of Serpents evidently a Nhga princess , 79 and she was in all 
probability a princess of the Chutu dynasty, as the Chutus seem also to 
have been known as Nagaa. This statement of the Velurpalaiyam plates 
evidently seems to mean that after and on account of that marriage, 
Virakurcha became powerful enough, owing either ^ such a strong 
alliance itself or to the acquisition of some additional territory from his 
father-in-law, to rule as an independent king on equal terms with other 
kings around him; whence the natural presumption is that until then he 
as well as his ancestors were at most feudatory princes, or petty rulers 
of some tributary states. Now, as will be seen from our next article on 
the chronology of the early Kadambas of Banavasi, the date of the 
B^navasi inscription of Vinhukada (Vishnuskanda) Chutukulananda 
Satakanni^ falls very close to 200 A. C. He was the Chutu king 
from whom Mayurasarma conquered the Banavasi country, and he was 
thus perhaps the last king of that dynasty, at any rate the last Chutu 
king that ruled from Banavasi. The connections which Chuta-Pallava 
and Virakurcha had with the Chutu family must therefore be at least a 
century anterior to the downfall of the Chutus, in that those connections 
obviously point to a time when the Chutus were in the hey-day of their 
glory and power. 

(4) Rev. Heras opines that *the defeat of Vishnugopa at the 
hands of Samudragupta took place when the former was only a prince 
during the reign of his father Skandavarma IT (i.e. Skandavarma III in 
our iist).®^ This cannot be, for, in that case Vishnugopa would never have 
been called 'Vishnugopa of Kanchi’ those days 

when the kingdoms were named after their capitals, none else than the 
reigning king alone would be mentioned by a *taddhita’ word like 

would his name be mentioned along with the other names 

of the reigning kings in Samudragupta’ s Allahabad pillar inscription. 
Where in that case we should have had the names of Vishnu- 
gopa’s fkther instead of that of Vishnugopa in the list of the kings over- 
come by Samudragupta. Nor is there any reason to believe with the 
same scholar that perhaps after Vishnugopa’s defeat at the hands of 

n. R. mi (P4 58) 

• 80. 1 . A. (Znr. p. 388 ) 

81 (nulei p, 18 ) 
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Samudragupta, Vishnugopa was deprived of the kingdom and the son of 
his elder brother Simhavarma was placed on the throne;82 but by whom? 
There is no historical evidence for any such suspicion, and the descent 
from Vishnugopa I to Skandavarma IV i e. from uncle to nephew, is 
quite natural and as usual as that from the elder brother Simhavarma I 
to the younger Vishnugopa I was. Nor can we bring ourselves to believe 
that the defeat of the Pallava family by the Northern Indian monarch 
(Samudragupta) naturally weakened the royal (Pallava) power, and that 
seems to have been the occasion when the old enemies of the Pallavas 
attacked them and drove them out of the capital;83 for, if such were the 
case, the help and the presence of Skandavarma IV, the nephew and the 
immediate successor of Vishnugopa I (who was the king defeated by 
Samudragupta) would not have been importuned to perform the installa- 
tion of the Ganga king Madhava If, as has been so explicitly stated in 
the Penukonda platesR4 of the latter. 

( 5 ) Then there is the theory of the exile of the Pallava kings 
from Kanchi and the co eval Chola interregnum, and this period is dated 
from about the time of Skandavarma III fi e. Vijayaskandavarma the 
donor of Ongodu No. i plates) till about that of Simhavishnu.85 This 
seems to be quite untenable. For if the Uruvapalli plates of Yuvamaha- 
rajrt Vishnugopa were issued from his *8than(i* at Palakkada,B 6 it 

does not mean that Palakkada was the *sthana' or residence of Vishnu- 
gopa’s elder brother, the then reigning king Simhavarma I, but it simply 
means that the court of the crowm-prince Vishnugopa was at Palakkada, 
and the right significance of the word 'sthana* will he plain if it be 
compared with the much more respectable word ' mUii^thona 

used in the Darsi plates 87 of the grandson of Virakurcha i.e. the king 
Kumaravishnu (as we have already seen) to indicate the then residence 
of that king at Dasavapura. Similarly if the Omgodu No, i plates 88 of 
Skandavarma III (i e. the father of Vishnugopa I) were issued from his 
victorious camp at Tambrapa, it also means that the king had then 
encamped at Tambrapa and not that he ‘had been driven out of the 

82 Ibid p. 15 

83 Ibid p. 18 

84 E, I. XIV p. 335. 

85 H. P. G. notes 17—20. 

p- 

87. £. 1. (I. p. 397). We have this word 'Adhisthana' used in the sense of 
royal residenoe also in Kadamba records — f PP.BO^Si); 

^ P- 

89. M. E R. 1916 (p. 113) 
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capital by the Chola3;89 for the word ‘mjaya simply means a 

royal residence or a royal camp, and this word, it may also be said, is not 
refetrictcd in its application, as it is also used to denote the residences 
or camps of royal as well as feudatory princes, as may be seen, for ins- 
tance,from‘sift fsfSTJr occuring in the Uruvapalli grant of the 

crown-prince Vishnugopa. and we know that though Kanchi was the 
central capital of the Pallavas. where the king usually held his court, 
they had also other capitals besides, such as Dasanapura, Palakkada, 
Tambrapa and Menmattura, whither they would, ever and anon, go for a 
cliange, just as the Kadambas of Banavasi had also their capitals at 
Palasika (Halsi^ and Ucchasringi otherwise also called Triparvata 
(Ucchangi in Chitaldurg District), though their chief capital was at 
Banavasi. as is amply proved by the fact that the Kadamba king 
Harivarma made a grant in his 4 th regnal year from Itcchasringi,®!^ 
another in his sth regnal year fjom his ^adhisthana' at Palasika, and 
a third in his Sth regnal year from Vijaya Vaijayanti92 e. Banavasi. 
According to the Velurpalaiyam p]ates93, we know, Kumaravishnu is 
accredited with the capture of Kanchi, and we also know that his Darsi 
plates were issued not from Kanchi but from his ' adhinthana' at 
Dasanapura: shall we then conclude that Kanchi, had been lost to the 
Pallavas in the reign of Kumaravishnu in the interval between his 
Hirahadagalli plates issued from Kanchi and his Darsi plates issued 
from Dasanapura? Further there is the mention of Vishnugopa I as 
the Allahabad pillar inscription, which cannot mean 

otherwise than ‘Vishnugopa (thf king) of Kanchi’ as we have already 
explained, and he would never have bien so called in a far-off northern 
inscription, had he not been already well and widely known in South 
India as the king of Kanchi, i. e. the king whose kingdom had Kanchi 
for its capital and was known as such on that account. Similarly in the 
' LokU'Vibhaga^^i the contemporary Pallava king Simhavarma III (i. e. 
the father and predecessor of Simhavishnu) is called 

i. e. Simhavarma, the king of Kanchi, and his capital therefore could 
be nowhere else than at Kanchi itself. Again, we have it from the 
Halsi plales^S of the Kadamba king Ravivarma that he uprooted 


89. H, P. G. (notes p. 19) 

90. I. A. (VI, PP. 30 -31) 

91. Ibid. 

92. E. I. (XIV, p. 166) 

93. M. E. R. 1911 (p. 58) 
94 H. A. B. 1910 (p, 46) 
95, I. A. (VI, p. 29)-- 
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Chandadanda, the king of Kanchi, and we shall see in our next article 
on the Early Kadamba Chronology that this Chandadanda, the king 
Kanchi, is the Pallava king Skandavarma IV. When thus at least these 
three king<s Vishnugopa 1, Skandavarma IV and Simhavarina 111, whose 
reigns fall within the limits- proposed to the alleged exile and interreg- 
num, have been regularly called kings of Kanchi, the theory of the 
Pallava exile from Kanchi and the synchronous Chola interregnum will 
have to be given up as untenable, 

(6) Which of the Pallavas then first took Kanchi and made it 
his capital? In the Velurpalaiyam plates we are told that it is Kumara- 
vishnu who took the town of Kanchi; and his Mayidavolu plates, 
we know, were issued from Kanchi in the loth regnal year of his father^ 
while he himself was a crown-prince. The natural inference is that the 
capture of Kanchi was achieved by the crown-prince Kumaravishnu at 
the command of his father Skandasishya, who was then ruling as king. 
But it must be remembered that the Velurpaiaiyain plates are nearly 700 
years later than the time of Kumaravishnu, In the same plates, moreover, 
It is said that bkandasishya i.e. the father ot Kumaravishnu received the 
burden of maintaining the Ghatika of the Brahmanas from king Satyasena. 
It will be conclusively proved m our next article on the chronology of 
the early Kadambas that Mayurasarma, the founder of that dynasty, was 
a contemporary of Kumaiavishnu and from the Talagunda pillar inscrip* 
tion,^^ we know that, desirous of studying the sacred scriptures, he 
went in the company ot his preceptor to the city of the Pallavas, who 
later on in the same inscription have been mentioned as the kings of 
Kanchi, and entered ail the (J-fiatikus there, whence it is evident 
that already in Mayurasairna’s lime Kanchi was the Pallava capital and 
a hive of U-katikas, Read in this light, the statement made in the 
Velurpalaiyam plates with regard to Skandasishya tends to the conclusion 
that it was Skandasishya who acquired the possession of the city 
Kanchi and first established his capital there, and he came into that 
possession from king Satyasena, but whether it was by conquest or in 

any way else (e.g. as a dowry to his wife, it he had married Satyasena’s 
daughter) we cannot yel decide. 

It may be here objected that line 

of the Mayidavolu grant, translated as ‘for conferring on ourselves 

96. E. I. (\ri. pp. 84-89) 

97. E. 0. (vll, 8fc. 176) 
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victory’!®! would not warrant such a conclusion, as it seems to refer to 
a recent victory gained by the donor crown-prince Sivaskandavarma alias 
Kumaravishnu, which in the light of the provenance of that grant may 
be rightly presumed to be the conquest of Kanchi. But that translation 
of the line is quite incorrect, and there is no reference in it to any 
victory; for it simply means — ‘by us now in our (glorious) year of reign^ 
or place of residence’ [^^^••by us; now; ^^■•our; 

Skt. O’* residence), and a glance at the 

very word ‘ Vaijayiki* (loc. Sg. of the Skt. ^ aijayika) occurring in so 
many ancient inscriptions, where it can never' mean nor can ever refer to 
any victory, will convince that it means either the regnal period if it is 
construed wdth the immediate phrases indicating the date of the grant, 
or it means the then residence of the king if construed independently, 
just as the word ‘ i'tjaya (of which this form Skt. word ‘ V aijayika' 
and its Prakrit from ‘ Vejayika* is but a variant) means the royal resi- 
dence’ (as we have alredy seen) as well as the regnal period, as will be 
evident from the phrases Kadamba 

Hebbata plates!®* or Uru- 

vapalli plates^^^ of Vishnugopa I, which are of very common occurrence in 
almost all the old inscriptions. In the Mayidavolu grant however this 
word *vejaytke' cannot refer to its date of issue in that the said grant 
is already dated in the lolh regnal year of the then reigning king, and 
also there is no numeral following that word and indicating the regnal 
period of the donor, who moreover could have neither any separate rule 
nor any separate reckoning of it in his capacity as crown-prince; and 
thus the correct translation of the sth line of this grant would be — by 
us now in our royal residence’, and that royal residence, we know, was 
Kanchi. 

If, then, the statements made in the Velurpalaiyam plates 
with regard to Skandasishya and his son Kumaravishnu are authentic and 
at the same time seem to be so conflicting, they will have to be reconci- 
led in such a way as will enable us to get at the truth lying behind the 
apparent paradox. One clear fact from those statements seems to be 
that Skandasishya’s acquisition of the Qhatika of the Brahmanas i.e, 
Kanchi (as we have seen) must have preceeded his son Kumaravishnu’ s 
capture of Kanchi. Evidently, thereforei Kanchi must have been tmce 
captured, once by Skandasishya and again by Kumaravishnu, From the 

101, H. P, G, (Notes p, U) 

PP* 24), E 0. (V HI. Sb. 83) dco. 

108. M. A. R. 1825 (p, 88) 

104. I. A- (Y, p, 50) 
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Mayidavolu grant again two facts seem to be clear, (i) Kanchi was 
already the Pallava capital in the loth regnal year of Skandasishya, 
and ( 2 ) his son Kumaravishnu, the crown prince, could have no share in 
its acquisition, as there is not a word to claim it for himself in that 
grant of his own. If, therefore, we would not disregard the claim to the 
capture of Kanchi made on behalf of Kumaravishnu in the Velurpalaiyam 
plates, we shall have to admit that Kanchi was twice captu/ed, once by 
Skandasishya and then by Kumaravishnu; and thence it would follow as 
a matter of course that it was Skandasishya who first acquired the pos- 
session of Kanchi and established his capital there. 

Now from the Hirahadagalli plates^^^ of the 8th regnal year of 
Sivaskandavarma alias Kumaravishnu we know that he performed several 
sacrifices including the Asvarnedha before he had been 8 years on the 
throne. It goes without saying that the king engaged in the performance 
of the Asvarnedha has to perform first a 'dtgvijaya\ which is the sine 
qua non in its procedure, and in which he is required to carry on expe- 
ditions from place to place against king after king, and the expeditions 
which Samudragupta led about a hundred and fifty years later provide a 
typical example. Kumaravishnu also must have made a circuitous digui* 
jaya preparatory to the consummation of his Asvamedka* Consequently 
he must have been long enough absent from his capital Kanchi, when 
the opportunity would be readily seized by his enemies (probably the 
successors of Satyasena, if Kanchi had been wrested from him by Skan- 
dasishya) to besiege and take that city, which may have even fallen 
into their hands and remained in their possession for some time pending 
his return home and successful recapture of, it. The interval between these 
two captures could not be more than 20 years at most, and it is not 
surprising therefore if the fact of the first capture of the city was merged 
into that of its next capture, and the remote successor of Kumaravishnu 
regarded him as the sole capturer of Kanchi, especially if we remember 
that he was the greatest of the Pallava kings, the founder of the Pallava 
empire, and the only one among them who had performed the Asvameaha 
and several other sacrifices before he had been but 8 years on the throne. 

APPENDIX A. 

The colophon of Sarvanandi in the copy he made of Sirnhasuri’s 
Loka-vibhaga* contains these 2 versesT^^ 

i 

li t II 

105 E. X« (If pp, 2‘— 10^ 

a 


i06* M. A B. 1010 (p. 4;6) 
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The first gives the positions of Saturn, Jupiter and thie Moon as 
they stood at the moment when he finished the copying work« and 
according to the next verse it was in the year S. S. 380 i. e. 

458—459 A. C. 

Now 'yatshva* is the name of the constellation of 

* Uttar ashadha* which is the 21st constellation and is so 

called after its presiding deity:^^*^ it is 266^ 40' to 280® in the ecliptic. 
Vrishabha is the 2nd zodiacal sign of Taurus^ which is 30^ to 60^ of 
the ecliptic. 'Uitara' applies equally to all the three constellations, 

the names of which begin with that prefix;^^** (if ^Uttara-thaiguni 
Uttar obhada and {3) Uttar abhadrapada^ 

which are respectively the X2th, 21st and 26th constel- 
lations* 'Eajottara, obviously, a compound word, which like 

similar* compounds Bhrigu-Bevati which means a Friday com- 

bined with the constellation of Revati, or ' danuJtiohim* 

which is a Saturday under the constellation of Rohini, is expressive of 
the combination of any of the three constellations which are collectively 
called 'Uttara' and that week-day which is called so after the celestial 
body known as Baja and *Baja' is the name ol the moon^^^ as 

of no other heavenly body, wherefore it would mean a Monday on which 
there was any of the three constellations known as ' Uttar a\ The 
moon is further said to have entered the bright fortnight [ ] 

whence it would be an early lunar day of the bright fortnight. 

Two equivalent dates have been proposed, viz - fi) The date 
proposed by Prof. Sasipala Jha of Benaresll® is S, S. 380 Chditra 
Sukla Fratipat (i.e. the ist lunar day of the bright half of Chaitra) 
by Samudragupta^^^ as a necessary antecedent to his Aivaniidha^ that 

107. V. B. 8. 

108. Ibid- 

^ (Hemaohaadra’t 

V. 105); ^ ^ (Hemacbandra’s *»») 

110. M, A. B. 1910 (p. 16) 
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after midnight. This is Saturday the 1st March 458 A.C, when the moon 
was in conjunction with Uttar abhadra, but this cannot be correct in that 
fa) Jupiter’s geocentric longitude was 15^2*^ wherefore he was in Meshn 

Aries, (b) the tortuous interpretation of the word Vrishabha as 

meaning tjbe gonstellMion of Bharani is too inexpedient to be correct, 
and (c) the word 'Raja' (in has been left quite out of account 

as perhaps a meaningless or superfluous word, (2) The other date pro* 
posed by Dr. Fleet^l^ is Monday, the 25th August 458 A.C., on which 
the Moon was in Uttara Phalguni. This too cannot be correct in that 
the geocentric longitude of Saturn was 262^1’ due to his retrograde 
motion, wherefore he was in the constellation of Purvaahada^ and not in 
that of Uttarashada as is clearly stated in the verse, and as the presi. 
ding deity of Purvashadha is the spirit of water, that constellation is 
named after the various names of water^l^ and is not known as * Faisfcva*. 

The correct day therefore seems to be Monday the and lunar 
day of the Pausha [Pansha Sukla 2), the 24th November 458 A. C., on 
which the geocentric longitude of Saturn was 267^9’, wherefore he was 
in Uttarashadhn, that of Jupiter was 4!^®?’, wherefore he was in Vrisha^ 
bha, and the moon was in the constellation of Uttarashadha, 

APPENDIX B. 

The story of the disastrous end of the reign of Pulikesi II 
and the consequent abeyance of the Chalukya sovereignty at Vatapi 
from about 642 A. C. to 65$ A, C. is solely based upon the supposed 
identity of the Pulikesi defeated by the Pallava king Narasimhavarma I 
with PulikSfi II, as well as on the absence of his own records and the 
noii'Piention of his name in the one or two others issued during that 
interval. We have already proved that the Pulikesi overcome by Nara- 
siifahavarma I could never be Pulikesi 11. 

Now the various progressive victories of Pulikesi II, which are 
recounted in detail in the Aihole inscription of 634 A. C., bear such a 
close and no less plausible resemblance to the systematic conquests made 
the conclusion that Pulikesi 11 too must have undertaken all those 
expeditions and made all those conquests with a view of performing an 
Afvamldha exactly as Samudragupta had done would not be unjustified. 
But there is not a word in the Aihole inscription to say that Pulik§si II 
performed A^vam^dha, wherefore, if he did, it must be after 634 A.C. 

111. E, I. (XIV, p. 334) 

118. V. B. 8.- ^ C. VII, 5); 

118. V.K.D. (pp. 858-61) lU. F. O. 1. (No. 1) 
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In the Sanian plates of Buddhavarasa issued in the rei^n of 
PulikSsi irs son Vikramaditya I, it is said — 

q g e a n^'^wq r rqq m «fTf^sr TOsrarossqrjnraN twr: (*n^:) 

milfm: 3fe^ ^tfagyrits u^TO5T: I’ — 

and as the conquercrof Sri Harsha could be none else than Pulikesi 11,1^6 
it follows that PulikSsi II must have performed not only the Aivamedha 
but also the other sacrifices known as R^nsfn/o and Pnundrika 

Further in the Hosur platesll^ of PulikSSi II himself it is said- 

q5i?pi?pn?T ^^i%5yw qra H i ttuh i 

niif: qiis5%vr^^«?ii?i feiR ^iwm: i ’ This refers to 

PulikS^i II himself, who was the donor of the ^ant and cannot refer to 
his fjr^nd-father Pulikesi I as Mr, Rice would have us believe;^^^® for in 
that case their mutual relationship w^ould certainly have been mentioned 
clearly by the necessary word, which however is conspicuous b> its absence 
and the intermediate name of Kirtivarma I (the son of PulikSsi I and 
the father of Pulikesi II) would never have been omitted in the grant of 
his own son, as the omission would mean that PuIikSsi 11 was the 
immediate successor of PulikSsi I, (since the subsequent adverb 
means ‘thereafter*, ‘thereupon*, ‘immediately after*, ‘forthwith* 
&c), which however, we know for certain was not the case. The next 
.epithet of the donor which is introduced by that adverb — 

which is by the way directly in apposition 

with the foregoing nominatives, and which means ‘(that) Satyasraya, who 
was thereupon the conqueror of Harshavardhana' or in other words ‘that 
Satyai^raya, who was a^so the conqueror of Harshavardhana'i clinches 
the matter and conclusively proves that it is PulikSsi II himself that is 
.spoken of throughout in these plates. Therefore from these plates also 
we learn that PulikSsi II did perform Afvam^dha, 

115. E. I. (XTV. pp. 149—162). These plates mention a grant made on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse that occured on the new moon day of Fausha 

WrrWTVlWT •“ re*8«» of VSkramadltya I, which 

corresponds to 18th January 660 A. C. on which new moon day of Pausha there 
was a total ‘solhr eclipse* 

116. Vide Aihole inscription (v. 23) 

117. E. C. (X. (3ci. 48) . 

118. Ibid. (Int. p. XV);.M. C. I. (p. 64) 
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The HoBnr plates further state that, at ^ the request of his 
dauffhter, PulikSsi II made a R^ant on 

i. e. on Mahd iidgha Pauinamdsi (full-moon day) on the occasion of 
a lunar eclipse. Here again Mr. Rice, whether believing with Dr. Fleet 
that the reign of Pulikesi II ended in disaster in about 642 A. C., or 
because he knew not the distinctive significance of the words Mahd 
Mdgha PnurnamSfif , has quite casually and no less injudiciously assigned 
the plates to about 640 A. C.,H 9 though between 12th January 632 

A. C. and 31st January 641 A C. there was no lunar eclipse on the 
full-moon day of Mdghd, 

What then does Mnhd Mdgha Pauhnnamdsi signify ? It signi- 
fies that full-moon day of the month of Mdgha of that particular year 
Mahd-Mdgha of the Jovian 12- year cycle. It would be more correctly 
called Mnhd-Mdgha Mdgha-Paurnnmdsf, which however would be 
readily and conveniently shortened into Mahd Mdgha Paurnnamd^t^ as 
has been done here, by the elision of one of the two successive words 
„ Mdgha. and this is quite inevitable in common parliince. Thus it is 
evident that the date of these plates is the full-moon day of Mdgha of 
the Mahd Mdgha SaMvaimro of the Jovian 12’^ year cycle on which 
there was a lunar eclipse. Now these Sathvatmraa of the 12- year 
cycle of Jupiter are determined by the heliacal risings of that planet, 
and the Nakshntra in which he is at the time of each of such risings;!^^ 
and the Mahd-Mdgha year commences when he has his heliacal rising 
in either of the two nakahatrns called Ailcahd and which 

respectively are 106^ to 120® and 120*^ to 133^ in the ecliptic by 
the system of equal spaces, or in other words when the geocentric 
longitude of Jupiter at the time of his heliacal rising falls within 106^ 
and 133®. In the 45 or 46 years from 609 A* C., which, according to 
Dr. Fleet, is the initial year of the reign of Pulikesi II to 654 A. C, 
which, as we shall see, was that of the reign of his son Vikramaditya I, 
there were only six lunar eclipses on the full moon day of Mdgha, and 
the corresponding dates of those six eclipses, the geocentric longitudes 
of Jupiter on those respective dates, and the names of the Jovian 
sntHvatsaras current on those occasions are as foUows:— 

Geocentric longi- Name of the Samvatsara 
tude of Jupiter, in the Jovian 12-year cycle. 

Maha Sravapa 

333 ® Maha Bhadrapada 

ll 9 . Ibid. 120 . For detailed information vide P. G. I, (Int. p p. 161 *^ 176 ) 

‘ I (V- B. S. Vlil, 2, Comm.) 


No. Date 

I hi January 622 

* 21 January 62? 
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3 

IS January 63s 

256® 

Maha Asha^a 

4 

31 January €41 

180® 

MahS Chaitra 

S 

as January 630 

8aO 

MahS Pausha 

6 

IS January 651 

119° 

Maha MSeha 


Evidently therefore the last was the only one lunar eclipse that 
took place in the Maha tfBgha year in the course of those 45 or 46 
years, and the correct date of the Hosuri plates therefore is 12th Janu- 
ary 651 A. C. It therefore ^?oes without saying that PulikS^l IT must 
have performed his Afvamidha between 634 A. C, and 650 A* C., and 
he was still living and ruling in January 651 A. C. Thus then the story 
of the disastrous end of his reign and the consequent interregnum in the 
Chalu}&ya kingdom has to be rejected as quite baseless and simply 
impossible. His reign was throughout glorious, and its end. crowned as 
it was with the celebration of the A^vamidha, must have been far more 
glori<>us. 

The HaiderSbad grant^*^ of PuHkeSi II is said to have been 
madbs in his 3rd regnal year on the occasion of a solar eclipse which 
occured on the newmoon day of the month of Bhadrapada in S. S. 534 
expired i. e. in S. S 535 current. Taking it to mean the Amdnta 
month (i. e, the month ending with the newmoon day) of Bhadrapada^ 
Dpr. Fleet has come to the conclusion that the corresponding English 
^te is the and August 612 A. on which day there was a total 

eclipse of the sun though it was not visible fn India, This date does 
not seem to be correct, for the month is evidently the PfhrnimBnfn 
month (i. e, ending with the fullmoon day) of BhSdrnpada, which how- 
ever in the Amanta system would be the month of Sravvna\ and on the 
newmoon day of Amanta Sravam in S. S. 535 there was a total eclipse 
of the sun on the 23rd July 613 A. C. which was vfatble in India. 
Again a copner-ptate grant from Satara*!^^ is dated the fullmoon day of 
SBrihfka in the 8th year of PulikSSi II, and the equivalent English 
date is in all probability the 20th October 617 A. C., on which day 
there was a lunar eclipse though not mentioned in the grant. Thus it is 
eyident that PulikSdt II ascended the throne in 610 — 6n A. C. Then 
at last we have the Gadval plates^M which speak of a grant made in 
S. S. 506 on the fullmoon day of Vmidkha in the 20th year of the 
reign of Vikr^maditya I, whenpe it follow? that VikramSditya I must 
have succeeded his father in the latter part of 654 A. C. and PulikSSi II 
therefore must have reigned from 610— 61 1 A. C. to 654 A. C. 

(To be continued,) 


m. I.A. (VI, p. 73) m. J’.K.D. (P* 336) 134. Ibif 136. E,I (X, yp. «.( 



NEW LIGHT OH TtPU SULTAN. 


A. SOTBAtAYA CHETTY, M.A., B Ed. 

This is my second article on this novel theory regarding Tijpu 
and it is designed to dispel the redundant doubts concomitant oi any 
new theory and corroborate thereby* the same. The evidence put forih 
Herein is also of a varied nature and based on monuments, historical 
literature and popular hearsay. 

Let me first give the evidence of monuments.^ A Muslim tomb 
called Babayya Dufga, situated at Penukonda in Anantapur district was 
built by Tipu. Babayya after whom the name of the tomb goes was a 
Muslim saint cosmopolitan like Kabir of the North, and Sheik Mahammad 
of Maharastra in his religious views. He endeavoured his best for the 
unity of the Muslims and the Hindus and it seems he was popular with 
both the communities, as a consequence of which many a votary repre- 
senting both the faiths pays his homage every year to that tomb. 
Many Hindus name their children Babayya* Further the tomb stands to 
one side of a large porch and in the middle of an extensive courtyard 
both of which are clearly Hindu in architecture. This evidently knocks 
the old theory that he was a fanatic, out of its bottom and shows that 
Tipu was a cosmopolitan in his religious views that strove his best for 
the reconciliation of both the recalcitrant communities as a mark of 
which noble view he built this tomb for that great Muslim exponent of 
the same. Moreover no student of Indian History will for a moment 
believe that he was a fanatic when he learns the existence of the Hindu 
architecture there; for he must have already studied about the proverbial 
Muslim fanatic ruler Aurangaxeb who drove out of his court all the Hindu 
architects that were entertained by his predecessors.^ Then an inscription* 
tJrdu in original language along with two others in English and Canarese 
(preserved now in the rest house built before the Kannambkdi 
dam) shows that Tipu intended to build this dam long ago and laid its 
foundation on such an auspicious day when the Sun, the Moon and the 
Stars were in good position. 


1 Vide p, 193 Anantapur Distriot Oazeteer. 

9 Vide pages Nos, 479 to 474 of the Telugu journal **Bharatr’ of liaroh Ittl 
nrol. VU No. 3) 
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ThiSf besides showing that he was a believer in the efficacy of 
Hindu Astrology* combining with another monument of his beneficence 
in the Bellary district* where he constructed a big tank, across the 
valley through which flowed the Narihill river (which now irrigates 1170 
acres of wet land and yields excellent fish - fetching an annual fishery 

tent of about R$. 600) manifests that Tipu was one of the rare Indian 

rulers that strove for the good life of the citizens.^ Sultanpeta^ (a sub’ 

urb of Kodikonda* a village in the present Anantapur district) which is 
called so after the name of Tipu Sultan is another monumental 
evidence of his love for the people. It was built for attracting the people 
to settle there when Tipu granted the remission of land tax. 

In this connection a few lines on the evidence of inscriptions 
throwing light on this topic will not be out of place.^ In speaking of 
the rulers* in whose reigns a prominent temple in Coimbatore District 
flourished and its worship did not sufler* an inscription of 1785*^86 
mentions the names of Tipu and his father along with those of the great 
Vizianagara kings, of the Nayakas of Madura and other great Hindu 
soveri^ns. 'Ihis shows that Tipu was not a destroyer of Hindu temples 
like Aurangazeb but at least a ruler of religious toleration if not a 
supporter of Hindu worship like the Hindu kings.^ Another Maharatta 
inscription of Cuddapah district confirms this view recording the conti- 
nuation of the villages of Obalapeta and Koppolu to Kangacharlu and 
Sumati Srinivasacharlu of Thimmapuram, the descendants of whom are 
now said to be the pujaris of the local temples of that village. 

Here a mention of numismatical evidence will find good place. ? 
Tipu followed the example of his father in not mentioning his own name 
on any of his coins though the initial letter of his father’s name is 
freQuently met with on gold and silver coins* But he diHered from his 
father in mentioning the name of the mint regularly. From this we can 
clearly infer that he was true to his father’s self denying and prudent 
policy (evidently not to incur the displeasure of the adherents of the old 
Hindu sovereigns) and that to show his paternal love to a great extent 
he mentioned the initial letter of his father’s name. We can also under 
stand his superior intelligence and matured reasoning power from his 
regular mention of the names of the mint unlike his father. Besides 

3. Vide pages Ko. 36e and 269 of the Bellary District Gazetteer 

4. Vide page Jl72 of the Anantapur District Gazeteer 

5. Vide Inscription, recorded as 362 A. 8. (seooad plate) of Ooimbatoce 
District, by lAt. £. itangaobari, in his Tuscriptions of Madras Fresideucy/ 

Vide Inscription recorded as dOd of Cuddapah District by the above author. 

7 Soe pages 8 and 9 of *The coins of Haidar Ali and Tipu" by J.Il Hendor- 
ion (Edition of 1921). 
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his super-intelligence* we can learn from these coins his pro-Hindu feelings.^ 
The Mauladi Era which he adopted from the fifth year of his reign 
(evident from the coins on which he changed the Hijira Era followed by 
his father and other Muslim rulers especially fanatical rulers like Auranga- 
zeb) bears affinities as concluded by the expert Indian chronologist, late 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai« with the Hindu Era of lunar months, 
occuring once in three years and other essentials of it. 
Curiously enough it is said that Mauladi years began regularly at 
the same time as the Indian Luni-solar year, that is, on Chaitrasuklapra- 
thipat and the serial numbers of Tippu^s cyclic years 

as recorded on many coins are exactly the same as those of the South 
Indian Cyclic years. Therefore we cannot but conclude that Tippu^s 
policy was greatly influenced by the Hindu Systems in existence. 

Then the figures on the copper coins^ are not of less worth in 
supporting our new theory. They exhibit on the obverse the figure of an 
elephant, either advancing or standing with its head to right or to left of 
the field (in various positions) and trunk uplifted. The elephant being 
generally associated with loyalty appears on the Gajapathi Pagoda and 
has got its origin in the ancient Ganga dynasty of Mysore. The obser- 
vance of this system of coinage by Tippu shows his unstinted respect for 
the traditions of the Mysore Kingdom, uninfluenced by any religious 
prejudices. 

Now I shall cite the evidence of some historians about him. 
Meadows Taylor^^ who is reputed for having pictured his writings with 
Hindu culture and customs, hails Tippu in his novel Tippu Sultan’, as 
one of the greatest heroic rulers that India could have ever been prolific 
of. Though the writer, having the innate characteristic of Westerners, could 
not keep himself free from the sin of unnecessarily criticising the Indian 
Ruler, he must be given the credit of having given a graphic description 
of Tippu, which illustrates all traits of his character — religious, political, 
etc, in an excellent manner.^l According to this, the frequent defeats that 
Tippu sustained here and there, were attributed by his military officials 
Kasiinan and Rahim Khan to Tippu’s secret performance of Hindu rites 
like idol-worship. From this we find also how Tippu was at heart a pro. 
Hindu, how tactfully he thought of reconciling the Hindus to his Muslim 
rule avoiding at the same time the alienation of the feelings of his 


8 Vide page li of *The coins of Haider Ali and Tipu* by J. R. Hender- 
son (Edition of 1921.) 

9 Ibid pp. 23— -24. 

10 Meadows Tailor's “Tippu Sult&n\ (Novel). 

11 Ibid. 
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Muslim subjects by open performance of such rites. It further leads to 
the conclusion that he was well aware of the truth that the stability of 
his rule must be broad-based on the loyalty of the people. Again the 
fact, evident from the same source, that he disgraced a muslim official 
named Jemedhar who was accused with embezzlement of state finances in 
the presence of a Hindu official named Krishna Rao whom Tippu consul- 
ted about the punishment to be meted out to that dishonest muslim 
official, smacks of his intolerance of bad conduct even on the part of 
muslims and bears eloquent testimony to his unstinted faith in the integrity 
and ability of the Hindus. Then, the fact that the two officials at the helm 
of the state — the Finance Minister and the State Treasurer — were Hindus 
namely, Purniah and Krishna Rao, shows the magnitude of the confidence 
he reposed in the honesty of the Hindus. That, moreover, Tippu was a 
great statesman that strove for the unity of Muslims and Hindus is obvious 
to all unprejudiced eyes from the fact that he left the fort in the 
joint custody of Sayyad Sahib and Purniah in 1799 during his final issue 
with the English. Further the historical fact that Tippu introduced Repub- 
lican Government formally in 1798 by the inducement of the French is 
confirmSd by Meadows Taylor in his statement that Tippu renounced all 
his Royal Emblems when he announced the form of Republican Govern- 
ment on 26th April 1798.1^^^ This also confirms the statement in my 
first article that Tippu thought of presenting in himself an ideal ruler 
who is not a master of the people but a servant of the God on Earth 
ordained for the welfare of the people. Mr. Taylor appreciates in 
conclusion the rule of Tippu as one during which the Brahmins enjoyed 
perfect peace and tranquility being endowed with Inam lands and 
Agraharams and where every one including even Hindus could procure unfette- 
red and unstinted justice in every matter, and where commerce flourished and 
agriculture advanced unhampered.!^ This can be confirmed by the historical 
fact that a large income was procured for the State Coffers every year. 
It is said that the assessment of 1788 was a huge amount of 22,77,899 
Country Pagodas, in spite of his introduction in his realm of 
total prohibition which, on account of the financial reasons, is a sore 
problem agitating the brains of the most prominent politicians and 
conspicuous financiers of our present British Indian Government. This 
shows how peaceful and prosperous his subjects were and how vigorous 
and excellent his administration was.!^ But it is a pity that this brilli- 
ant writer (Meadows Taylor) tries now and then to foist the charges of 

12 & 13 Ibid. 

14, 15 ^ 16 Mr. Taylor’s Tippu Sultan. 

17 See p. 104 of Anantapur dietrict Qaaeteer and p. 168 of Bellary dlatriot 
Gaseteer. 

Id Mr. Tayiors^s Tippu Sultan. 
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oppressing Hindus upon such a ruler as Tippu who, according to 
Taylor himself, strove his utmost for the general well being and good life 
of all his subjects and exerted his best to bring about harmony and 
amity between the two warring communities. But in spite of this charac- 
teristic prejudice he could not anyhow refrain from placing before us a 
good number of well amplifiable facts but for which our regard for Tippu 
could not have been high. 

Then Mr. Bowring^s statementl9 that, Tippu permitted one 
M. Lally to open a shop for vending liquors at Bangalore firmly 
restricting the use of it to the French soldiers in his service as an 
exception to his policy of total prohibition, shows that he was actuated 
in this policy not by orthodox muslim principles of religion but 
by motives of purely economic sanity and political prudence. This further 
bears an example to his flexible and elastic character exploding the 
theory that he was a too dogmatic or orthodox person. True he was 
dogmatic in his determination to fight with the English to the last for 

he rightly forecasted the doom that had to befall his kingdom.20 From 
the same source we can learn that he condemned his muslim brother 
Nizam for the latter*s frequent proclivities towards the English. True 
he was dogmatic to the very end in joining all hands against 
the English and unflinchingly bent upon their expulsion. But he was 
undoubtedly clastic and heterodox in his policy towards all others. 

Colonel Miles states in his ‘Tippu Sultan' that the Sultan 
purchased a Hindu Temple in Seringapatam from the worshippers of the 
image in it with their good-will, the brahmins having been allowed to take 
away their image and place it in the Deoreipeenth (which at present is called the 
Ganjam gate) and the temple was pulled down and a new Musjid named 
Sultan Musjidi-Ala was raised in that site 'as was promised by the 
Sultan in his boyhood to a Fakir.^l This distinctly confirms our view 
that Tippu was neither a destroyer of temples nor an idol-breaker as 
any other fanatic ruler was and that he was well sensible of the feeling 
of the Hindus even in carrying out his own religious motives. It is 
further said therein that he dispensed with the services of a Muhamma- 
dan Dewan named Mirsadik^^ because the latter oppressed the people 
of Adoni, largely populated with Hindus, according to his caprice 
and will. From this we can know that he was in the habit of severely 
condemning every act of oppression of the people on the part of any of 

19. Rulers of India series— *Tippu Sultan' by Bowring. 

20. Ibid. 

21. * The History of the reign of Tippu Sultan (translated from an origlnat 
manuscript in Persian) by OoL Miles.— pages 100 and lOl and chap Xl. 

22. Ibid, page 102, Ohap XI. 
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his officials regardless of their being Hindus or Muslims, From the same 
source we can learn that Tippu imposed restrictions upon the licentious- 
ness of Muslims^'^ by compelling them not to pass in or out of the 
forts without due permission from the authorities in 1787. The same 
author tells us that the Sultan was, far from being repressive and inadaptible 
in his views, as essentially characteristic of the Muslim fanatics in general, 
very progressive and advanced in his views and introduced many 
innovations in various departments in different ways, 24 Tippu is said 
theiein to have conferred honours on all the professions and arts not 
excluding music and sculpture which according to orthodox principles 
ought to be forbidden and to have been very discriminating in estimating 
the character of learned men. 25 The same source stales further that 
the Sultan was enterprising in his nature and very fond of introducing 
novelties provided they could benefit the people and extended the state- 
aid to the industries manufacturing the fabrics and imitation cloths of 
all countries such as shawls and cloths of gold etc and expended 
thousands of pounds in those undertakings.^^ 

. Not only such military, political and economic activities 
attracted his attention but also social needs of the people. 27 The above 
quoted author tells us along with Bowring that he issued an ordinance 
forbidding the Hindu ladies of the territories of the Balaghat going 
about with their breasts and their heads uncovered like animals. He 
gave orders that none of these women should go out of their houses without 
a robe and veil for covering ol the head.28 Further in his memoirs the 
Sultan is said to have very severely spoken of the custom of polyandry 
as a mean custom resulting in the growth of basta^-ds. All these show 
that the Sultan was a sane and sensible social reformer bent upon righting 
both the blind superstitions and baneful customs of the Hindus on the 
one hand and licentious and capricious conduct of Muslims on the 
other. 

Even his manners and customs as stated by various writers 
indicate that he was not a blind, unscrupulous, orthodox or fanatic 
muslim but a rational, sensible, scrupulous and exemplarily simple 
musalman.22 Mr Miles says that he used to witness dancing or 

23. Ibid. 

24. Ibid, p. 202. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid, p.p. 102—203. 

27. Rulers of India series— ‘♦Tippu SuHan* by Bowring and “The History of 
the reign of Tipu Sultan'* by Col, Miles*- pages 200 and 201. 

28. Rulers of India series— Tippu Sultan by Bowring 

29. The History of the reign of Tippu Sultan by Ool. Miles. 
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performance of bayadeers for the sake of recreation though he forbade 
jests and ribaldry.30 He used to retain the hair of his eyebrows and gyela- 
shes and moustaches contrary to the custom of the deceased Nawab. 
These customs are generally looked upon by bigoted musalmans as 
invidious to the orthodox principles of Islam. He shaved his beard also 
thinking it not becoming to him. But in observance of prayers, fasts 
and other religious duties the same writer says that he was very strict 
and set an exmple to the people of Islam. It is also said that he was 
mindful of the feelings of the dismissed officials whether Hindus or 
Muslims and accustomed to reappoint them after they were corrected ofSl 
their faults or punished as it is manifest from an inscription of Kurnool 
District which records an order to one Chcnniah of Hanumanthagundum 
(evidently a subordinate official) to restore the Karanamship of Papayya 
and Perayya of Peddavanthurla.3'^ 

Now coming to the popular hearsay that speaks of Tippu, I 
desire to state a prominent tradition told about in Bellary District and 
which goes to say that Purniah, the Finance Minister of Tippu, got the 
Siva Temple now situated in the premises of the famous Rock Fort of 
Tippu Sultan at Bellary, built, the money for which being provided by 
lippu himself. TheArchakas (Priests) of that temple also say that the loam 
lands they enjoy were originally granted by Tippu himself. Though this 
is to be historically tested by further research, I am sure the readers 
will find it undoubtedly reliable as it is free from unnecessary exag- 
gerations superficial or superlluous in character. 

Now having fairly sketched the evidence I have collected to 
positively confirm my new theory, I want to negatively corroborate it by 
exploding the distorted statements of the previous historians that Tiipu 
was a bigoted muslim ruler. Before I take up the formal attack against 
these sutements, I want to invite the attention of the scholars to a 
comparison that may be instituted between Tippu and the proverbial 

tZlly elucidation of my new 

Aurangazeb33 as everyone knows drove out the Hindu architects 
patronised by his predecessors whereas our hero allowed Hindu 
architecture to exist in and by the side of a Muslim tomb got 
built by himself.34 Aurangazeb not only discouraged this art because of 

30 The History of the reign of Tippu Sultan by Col. Miles p. 200 and 201. 

81. Ibid. 

82. Inscriptions of Madras Presidency by Rangachariar recorded as 176 of 
Karnoo. District* 

88 History of Aurangaaeb by J. Sarkar Vol. Ill 

84 Ibid pa^e 9Z 
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his orthodox Muslim principles but also banished pure music from his 
court^ and sent the music to the burial as said by J. Sarkar but Tippu 
used to patronise and be present at performances of Baydeers which is 
evidently dancing and music S5 Further our hero allowed the figures of 
elephants to flourish on his own coins whereas the fanatic Moghul ruler 
wanted to remove the two stone elephants placed by Tehangir on the two 
side pillars of the Hatipul Gate of Agra Fort in order to carry out the 
rules of canon law and to remove innovations,S6 Then our hero evinced 
an enthusiastic fondness and sincere belief in the efficacy of Hindu 
Astrology whereas in Aurangazeb*s reign the astrologers all over the 
Empire were bound down in October 1675 and made to furnish securities 
for not drawing up alamanacs in the following year saying that it was 
savouring of Hindu Faith. 37 Further Aurangazeb ordered, both during 
his Viceroyalty and Emperorship, a regular destruction of all the Hindu 
Temples throughout the Empire and made it a chief duty of his Censor 
to destroy the Hindu places of worship whereas Tippu retained undemo- 
lished the prominent Hindu Temple of Ranganatha in his very capital 
and whereas the former burdened the Hindus with heavy Jaziyya and 
discriminative customs duties, there is no evidence of such imposition 
in the reign of Tippu who even used to dismiss Muhammadan officials 
accused with misuse of state finances and oppression of the people in 
any way .38 Whereas Aurangazeb dismissed all the Hindu writers with a 
single stroke of his pen, Tippu had at the helm of the purse only Hindus.39 
Then the former hated the Innovation of Illahi Era of Akbar and restored 
the traditional lunar Calendar of Muslims whereas Tippu gave up the 
traditional system of lunar Calendar as defective and brought in a 
drastic innovation by adopting therein Mauladi Era which largely bears 
affinities with the Hindu Era of South India. To sum up, Aurangazeb's 
policy was static, purely orthodox, blind to reason, invidious of innova- 
tions, and insensible of the results of the policy puisued whereas Tippu’s 
was dynamic, in accordance with the dictates of reason and conscience, 
fond of innovations and well sensible of the results of his policy. It is 
a regrettable feature that such a broad-minded ruler, as we have seen 
him to be in the light of all kinds of evidence, is unwarrantedly accused 
with bigotry simply because of one or two overt actions on his part* 
The first charge levelled against him by previous writersiO is that he 
drove out of the coastal region thirty thousand Christians and forcibly 


85 Ibid. 

36 B6rnier;-^l61-16d and Mamicci 224. 

S7 History of Auzrangazeb by J. Sarkar Vol. Ill, p, 804 
88 Ibid p. 315. 

39 Ibid and alto R. Mukherje6*s Indian History— Iduhamad an Period. 
40. Bowringi Wilkt etc, 
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deported them into Mysore il Tippu said that this action on his part 

was due to the mischief of the Portuguese who, having, on pretence of 
trade, obtained settlements on the West coast, had prohibited^ musal- 
mans from practising their faith, expelled Hindus from their territories, 
those who remained being enrolled as chris.'ans. This account of Tippu 
himself is a sufficient reply to the above charge and it is well vindi- 
cative of his true motive in that the action being not religious as attributed 
to him by the western writers but one of punishing them for their 

religious persecutions. This further shows that Tippu felt intolerant of 
the religious persecutions and that he was well aware of the true 

motives of the western traders being expansion of Christianity and terri- 
torial aggrandisement. ^2 Then the second charge lodged against him is 
that he forcibly deported and converted many Hindus of Coorg and 
Malabar to Islam. If we dive deep into the matter, sift, weigh and 
judge historical evidence available in this connection, we can say that he 
did this as a sheer political and social expediency but not as a grati- 

fication of his religious fanaticism. First we shall see what Tippu him- 
self said about this. ^3 “it is a custom with you for the eldest of five 
brothers to marry and for the wife of such brothers to be common to 
all the five; hence there cannot be the slightest doubt of you all being 
bastards. This is about the seventh time you have acted treacherously 
towards the Government and plundered our armies. By transporting you 
to some other country your progeny becomes legitimate and the epithet 
‘sons of sinful mothers* will not be for you.** This account of Tippu 
shows that he intended to rectify the social defects of polyandry and 
other iniquitous customs by such alleged deportation and conversion, for 
Islam does not give sanction to such iniquitous customs, and at the 
same time bind them to his rule by the religious bonds extirpating once 
for all their rebellious spirit. 

Then, if you will have to doubt as some historians opine that he 
made use of the rebellious spirit in them as an excuse for such forcible 
conversion, that is also unwarranted, for there are various cases of rebel- 
lions during his regime wherein he never intended to gratify his selfish 
fanatic motive.^^ 

Basap Naik of Harphanahalle^^ and others rose against Tippu’s 
authority in 1792 A. D. and gave him much trouble for seven months 
after which he could subdue and punish them but he did not convert 

41. Bowring's Tippu Sultan— Rulers of India series, 

42. Ibid. 

43. Ibid 

44. The History of the reign of Tippu Sultan by Col. Miles pp. 35, 36, 49 
and 160. 

45. Ibid. 
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them to Islam. Again in 1783 the Polygars ofChittore, Madhurapalle, 
Punganur and Kaliadesya, Chief of Nargunda, rebelled against his autho- 
rity and Tippu could only with great difficulty suppress them. But he 
did not even here think of converting them to Islam. Therefore we have 
to conclude that he did not necessarily make use of the rebellions as 
lame excuses for expansion of Islam or Hindu persecution and that 
the only instance of conversion of the Malabar Hindus was due to other 
than religious reasons.* 


iTo be continued.) 


46. Ibid. 

*Mr. V. S. Tata writes as follows in the Hindu Illustrated Weekly dated 
16-7-33 under the caption 'Moslem Rulers and a Hindu Guru’. "For more than 
a century and half History has regarded Hyder and Tippu Sultan, the two 
Muslim Rulers of Mysore as born haters of Hinduism. But a p^^rusal of the 32 
records in the possession of the Jagad Guru of Sringeri Mutt which are letters 
written by Hyder and Tippu ranging from 1781—1791 A.D., to the Jagad GMiru, 
shows that they are not haters of Hinduism but lovers of it. When Parasuram 
Bahu raided the Mutt in 1790 A. D. and pulled out the Goddess Bharada, Tippu 
Sultan magnanimously helped the Guru with men and money for the reoonse- 
oration of the Goddess/' Bditor. 
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M. RAMA RAO, M.A., B.Ed. 


In my “Political history of the Kakatiyas” I had occasion to refer to 
some Kakatiya inscriptions recently discovered in the Nizam’s dominions. 
A list of these inscriptions has been already published by me in thig 
journal. 1 I now propose to give the texts or extracts from some of the 
inscriptions and indicate their importance. 

1. KAZIPET INSCRIPTION, 


1 

4 [II] 0) 

5 f^fST^: RIqS ajRIW 


’3 WTI9T5T ^ tW] 

[’t] [i ] ^ 

3rs?f^ 


’ ^ ^TsFTR?[m; tn 


9 


18 sn ?5rpawii ^ 
1® m f^(®i:)aj|55Jn55^«R«R 
-0 J^5i; [i] fwJBRtii ^ 
21 R 


10 g i Rtg g g r c«r] ^ (4) 

11 5RIII l2] W RSr II f ^d^ iq iR^ RR 20 fz [€tl rf|«I 113 


(Verse i) Beta is the lord of Kikatipura. He obtained much 
wealth and glory by churning the ocean of the Chola king’s armies. 
(Verse z) His son was king Prola whose history is pious to the whole 
world, who straightened the Ohakraketavishaya, put to flight (the ruler .of) 
Bhadranga, conquered Ko^kaqamai^dala and attained much glory. (Vem 


1 j,A,H.R. 8 . vn-a. 
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He killed in battle Gonna the son of Kodavartti Dugga, seized PurakS- 
deSa and obtained from Trailokyamalla through an edict, the Anuma- 
kondavishnya comprising their respective lands. (Verse 4) His son the 
lion to the elephants of the Chola and Malava kings, a very Vikrama in 
valour, and known as Paraiu was famed as king Beta. (Verse 5) He 
made a garden at Hanumakonda, a ftrtha called Sivapura and built there 
a temple after his own name. 


2. KAZIPET INSCRIPTION. 

North 


1 

13 SW1V8T 


1* qwrik^ 

3 gfn^crsi 

1^ 1 
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16 qvr 


17 

6 

1'^ 5r?T ?r«r 

7 [Sri 

’2 ^ qlaoR« 


West 




21 ^ M 31^1^ 

q^qfi 

22 fwwT^^ qwrte 

12 

23 1^] 5n^r5r*f 


While the kingdom of Srimat Tribhuvanamalladeva the ornament 
of the Chalukyas was flourishing as long as the sun, moon and the stars, 
his subordinate MahamapdaleSvara BetSSa, lord of the city of Anuma- 
konda, set up this inscription while instituing god Varupa on a Friday 
the 1 2th day of the month of Marga§ira in the year (name lost) (for the 
merit of) his father MahamapdalSSvara P 5 lalarasa .2 


3. HANUMAKONDA INSCRIPTION. 

1 sflmNipiTO 3 % M iv) vb 

2 I sn?r 


t Soe No. 2 of ‘List of KakAtifs inoariptiont’ in V^l. VII pt- 3 
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11 sftK% 

12 

18 qw^s %?:jJTT qgg q t^ 
11 ^ q 

15 qr % q§?«Rr i qiS^ 

16 ^Tf^5r Rgrar siiqq fsR%: n 


The Man<3alika or feudatory of Vikrama (Vikramaditya) gave a 
perpetual lamp to god Prolesvara. Tn the Sakn V'^nr foot on the occasion 
of a solar eclipse in the cyclic year Siddhartbi, Mahamandale^vara 
Betamayya ordained that every day 12 manikan of ghee should be sup- 
plied for the perpetual lamp to god Prolesvara at Betesvaram. Fifty, 
(eighty?) martus of wet land free from all obligations and payments shall 
be devoted for this purpose. 

NOTE:- See The Bharati T-9 where Mr. M. R, Eavi ha§ published this inscription! 
This is the oldest dated record of iiO Kaka.iyas. The Betesvaram referred to in 
line 6 must be identified with the temple built by Beta after his own name as 
per line 24 of No. 1 above. 


4. KAZTPET INSCRIPTfON. 
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(Verse 2) Hail ! prosperity to king Beta alias ChalamartigaptJa, who 
is like the moon to the ocean of the Durjaya family, who is under the con* 
trol of truth and whose arm is adorned by the goddess of victory in wars. 
(Verse 3) His son was Prola whose feet are brightened by the headdresses of 
other kings and whose glory, the result of many brave deeds in numerous 
battles has spread to the end of all directions and made them white.9 

5. PILLAMARRI INSCRIPTION. 

(Lines 10 — 34.) 

• In the great community horn of the pair of Brahma’s feet holy 
for all the three world.s, was born Bamma the worthy among men, who 
having taken away the door of the city of Kanchi, uprooted the tree of 
honour of the Chola king, having sported with a terrific battle. 4 

6. PALAMPET INSCRIPTION 

?g3T. 

«5Ni3?C5?r H^ni^ wh- 

verse 1 1 || 

“As soon as his musical instruments had pealed forth he swiftly 
flung open the doors of the city of Kanchi like a curtain and promptly 
brought about there the marriage of the Kakati monarch with the 
fortune of heroes/' 

NOTE:- Hyderabad Archaeological Series No. 4. Nos. 6 & 6 above treat of the 
exploits of Bamma founder of the Recherla family (3ee my *Reoherla family' in 
J.AsH.B.S. V-S) and confirm the identity of Prola I. 

7. GANAPAVARAM INSCRIPTION. 

sswR iiirfir ¥[W:i 

(lines 8 - II/ i 


8 No. 8 Lilt of Eakotiyi lOBcrlptioni. 
4 No. 4 Lilt of Eakatiya Inioriptioni. 
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^^rarii (lines 14 — iy) 2 
«nj d ines 17 — 20) 3 


(i) Havinof obtained Jagaddeva, king Hemadri made him the 
commander of his armies. (2) His son was Devapala w^ho was 
governed by Jagaddeva. (3) Pr 5 Ia the Kakatiya king ruled the earth 
after Jagaddeva. 6 

lp:mulavada inscription. 


1 - r*v ■ _ , gv *!y_ 

4 ^5^3^; fiRT: «ff;T 


5 qr 

6 aaaiiqi^<jiHaq» : «lt»r 3 i(sf) 


7 iT^sre^re ... 5r 

9 ^ hmm. [ 5 ] ^ 

19 % (%) 9?n'^n:^ ^ 

1 1 


Mahamandale^vara Jagaddevarasa, resident of Lembalavada who 
is adorned with the five musical instruments and is well-known and who 
is the ornament of the Popivdkakula made a gift to God Harisvaradeva 
on a Sunday the i+th day of the bright half of Vaisakha in the cyclic 
year SarvadharinG corresponding to S. S. 1031. 


9. NAGUNUR INSCRIPTION. 
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'[^ir 


3 

6 I 


7 [5n] ^%S5 

9 5^flw:i3r 
19 qw % 

1 1 


5 No. 23 Kakatiya Inscriptions. 

6 No. 13 Kakatiya Inscriptions. 
4 -a 
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In the Chalukyavikrama year 4 cbWesponding to Pramadi 
Mahamap^aleiSvara Dommeraju won a victory over Sbooo alon^ with 
Me^leraju and JagaddevaJ 

NOTE — Nos. 7, 8 and 9 holp the identification of the Eakatiya rivals 
mentioned in the Hanumakonda inscription. The Jagafideva, who in verse 2 of 
that inscription is said to have run away at the very sight of Prola IJ. is I 
believe, identical with the Jagaddeva of N03. 7, 8 and 9 above. No, 9 is the 
6hly other record besides that of Hanumakonda which mentions Meda. 

10. PALAMPET IMSCRIPTION. 



’Sraj'JIT 

IT 5 iq#T nstr; 11 verse IS II 

“When he, tfte coihman’der of the blest king ProTa'sarmy rekhow- 
ned for great valour, great of strength, smote in battle king Manthanya 
Gup^a, the other hostile rhonarchs fled away in every direction like the 
other lesser elephants when the chief elephant 5 (of the hedtd) has been 
laid low by the lion.’ 8 

NOTE— Verse 11 of the Hanumakonda inscription mentions that Guuda was 
shaved, the Varaha or the ^ar seal was impressed on bis breast and tliat he fled 
td'his cfty and never came to the field in spite of Prola*8 challenge. That Qunda 
mWsi be identified with Gunda of No. 10 above. Evidently the exploit of this 
Eakatiya general was the sequel to Prola's fight. 

IT. JETCHERLA INSCRIPTION 

* ms’si (?i) 

Wwfwwtsw: <s|FC 


7 Hie Bharati VII— 6 

8 Hyderabad Arch, aeries No. S. 



fol. VllL P. L 1 epigraphical Notes. 31 

5p}^5^n: q|®!ra|55 R ^JTSSSTT 

TS^ni ftp? ... 

The tax-collectors of Mahamancjalesvara ItandBri UdayacliSda 
IVlaharaja, the lord of Kodiar, born in the solar race and the Karikala 
family (made a gift) on Tuesday the 2nd day of the dark half of the 
month of Paushya in the year Chitrabhanu, corresponding to S. S. 1084. 

NOTE — Prola is said to have defeated Govindar&ja and given his king- 
dom to Udayaraja. (Hanm. ins. verse 9) we also know that a Chddodaya died 
out of fear of Rudra’a valour and that Rudra burnt bis city and married his 
daughter PadmS,. (Hanm. ins. verses 27, 28 & 29) I believe that Cboda and 
Udayachoda are both one and the same person identical with the ruler of 
Kandhr mentioned in this inscription. 

12. mamillapalli inscription. 

sa 


II verse 2 || 


verse 3 || 

31 ^ • 



verse 5 || 


(2) In the solar race was born Gokarna, the hero of the whole 
world. ^3) To him \\as born Udayaditya the truthful. (4) To him were 
born Rhima and G 5 karna 10 


« NOTE— Bhima and his brother Gokarna are known to us from many 
inscriptions from the Nizam's dominions. The Hanumakonda inscription tells us 
that Bhima killed Gokarna while at meals, had illicH dealing^, ,wi]fch his own 
step-mother and aspired for sovereignty on the death of Taila (III)* Kakti Rudra 
is said to have destroyed the capital of Bhima and driven him. to the woods* 
(Btanm. ins. verses IG, 18, 21, 25,&28). There is .another inscription at lyfamilla- 
palli which is dated in the reign of Gokarna. (Sujata. I— UO , I hplieve^ tba,t |his 
Bhima and his ancestors belong to the Vardhamanapura branch of t^ie l^elugu 
Cholas hitherto unknown. 


9 The Bharati VlI- 6 , 


10 Tho SujfaVa f- 2 , 
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13. MADIREDDI KUNTA INSCRIPTION. 





I 

351 ^uiwwi 

fi^ 3nw?«i: [5«rr:] 1 



w MJ wm ^ 

(^) JTfrf^rf 

^Rrei i^^Ti i3ii 1 


The moonlight rays of his fame have spread to all directions 
as “this is Ramesvaradikshita.” He is the mount Idi u for noble 
qualities; the leader of Mahe^varas; kind hearted: the giver of food to 
the defectives, sufferers, poor-folk, saints and brahmins: and widely 
known for his charities. (2) Here he made the abodes of gods He 
gave the name ^ivapura to the village of (vai) Janapalle which was 
given to him by the father of Tribhuvanamalla with great devotion. 
He also constructed Tripurushatirtha. (3) Fie is the knower of the nectar- 
essence of the philosophy of Lakule§varagaraa anti proclaimed dharma 
on this earth. His best disciple king, Prola alias ChalamartigaKida, 
instituted a pillar of victory as if his own untarnished glory was made 
into that pillar. 

NOTE— This record is of paramount importance! It solves clearly and 
un-equivocally the problem as to the religious persuasion of the early Kakatiya 
rulers. It can no.v be definitely said that these were Saivas. Hamesvara 
Dikshita seems to have been a great 5aivite divine and the religious preceptor 
of Prola I. (cf. Visvesvaras^va the Rajaguru and the Dikahaguru of Kakatiya 
Ganapatideva mentioned in lines 97 and 163 of the Malkapuram inscription in 
J. A. H. R, S IV, 3 and 4 p. 147 — 162.) The Tribhuvanamalla'-vanisa^janaka of 
No. 13 above must be Prola I (see my ‘'Political History of the Kakatiyas'' in 
J. A H. R. S. Vldi. p. 22. the geneological table.) and we now come to know 
that this monarch also had the title Chalamaraiiganda like bis son Beta II. 
(see No 4 above). Another interesting fact brought to light by the record under 
consideration is that the Pasupata form of Saiva flourished in the Andhra 
country in the 11th century. 


U See Np. 8. Kakatiya inspriptiona. 
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X4. HANUMAKONDA rNSCRIPTI^, 

sRi^Rir w fi 3 ?nw*i 5 ff; i 

^ I?IR# epi^u lines r6-~2o |^ 

I, Chintencirav ara, the deciple of Advayamrita yati and whose 
father is Ramesvaradikshita of the BhdrarlvMjahila, reknowaied for 
orthodoxy, describe the (jeneoloKy of king Rudra lord of men. 

NOTE— Chin ten dr a vara the composer of this inscription is one of the 
Sanskrit poets of the Kakatiya age hitherto unknown. 

15 PILLALAMARRI INSCRIPTION. 

^rRTSRRr^ 

ft|g tjf * 'ine» 3-6) * 

tPS swT^ 1*1 »^Nrar 55 ?[ 5 |q^ i 

WflfIcS 9 T ??T^onsiTOT f 5 ?ft ST: D (verse 5 lines 14—16) 2 

5rr^|^ IrartRTTra Wll&ra 

(^)i 

^ni#r ^ f^g^^rsn^r W] ^sni^siw 

JITTEGgEiGiii ^ Sig; R5WH 

(verse 6 lines 16—20) 3 

(i) While Rudradeva whose foot-rest is kissed by 1 e gleams of 
gems set in the headdresses of kings was ruling this ear h surrounded 
by the sea, (2) Nama who got bis wealth by his (Rudra's) 
grace and who was the son of Kama and who ... ali embodi- 
ment of virtues, and the giver of all desires (3) instituted thtee 
ting^ts of 6iva for the merit of himself, his father and mother, on a 
Sunday the fifth day of the bright half of the month of VaiSakha in \ht 
year Rakshasa, corresponding to the Saka year counted by the hills, 
moon and Siva (1117)^^ 

n I. A. XI p. 272 
is Sec No. 10 Kttkatiya luscriptions 
$ 
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NOTE— This i;ec<M^ shows that Rudra was ruling in 8. S. 11)7 or ll96 
A. J>. We bear no more of this monarch after thin date. His younger brother 
Mahadeva is known to have succeeded hiip and ruled for a very short time viz- 
three or four years and his son Qanapati ascended the Sakatiya throne in 
A Apparently this inscription supplies the last regnal year of Rudra. 

t6 BUI^UQUGADDA inscription. 


1 ^ (w) 

TJJTII 

8 3 ^ ?o aj^ 

srfits ^ f 

fsnri i ... 


Om Hail prosperity, to Purushottama who is the adornment to 

the feet of Kamanuja and the sun in dispersing: the darkness of the 

wor1d\s ig:norance. While Kakatlya Rudradeva maharaja was ruling, 
Devakiputradasa the brother of the king's ininisi.i Satramu Bollanoiaraju 
instituted in the middle of the village of BurugUi..! Ida god G5pinatha 
for the merit of all people, on Thursday the tenth day of the bright 
half of the month of Jyeshta in the cycli ; year Vibhava corresponding 
to the Saka year ti8o.H . 

NOTE— Rudramba is known in her inscriptions as 'turiradevam abaca ja 
and may be therefore identified with the Rudradova of this record. She is 

supposed to have come to the throne after the death of her father Oanapati in 

1260 A. D. The Malkapuram pillar inscription shows that Qanapati was alivi^ 
in 1261 A* B. aii^ his daughter figureg as a full sovereign oven from ' i260« 
No, is above shows that this queen Was reigning even from 1258. As has been 
shown elsewhere (cf. ch. IV, p, 164 of ray “Political History of the Kakatiyas" 
in J. A. H. R. S. VI— 5 and 4) this inscription proves that Qanapati and hi# 
daughter Rudramba ruled conjointly for many years. 


yipe Np. 84 Eakatiya InfCrlptionQ.. 
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*7 PAMMI inscription 


JTR^TR^mr 
3 3ir 

_ /N. 


\ 


^ 5W15 JTif^f^ 


on the dtventh div of th K P'«’<*nnaVallabha 

'; "!' «'|. „.T , I t. ' ' '■*" ■'' "" "»•" “< nm 

7--* .mp„r*an<.. X* an 

43 qZ2 rI T *'*“* ^'«- ‘ho firs, Le Tr*' '‘“‘‘^““ha 

maharaja wJndi is lomm besides the male ** ®7'^®“*ha was a] 

® long par. 7 ° " ° — P‘.on. tt 00.7"*“°" 

Gan, pat, ‘Naming « ook, a, though she h. 

far-sighted fath* 

First Hide 1NS(’Ripj7(jj^ 

^mfrnrr 

X«TC»P — ._C\ -v 


", SITOI j: s 

^ [ergj?r^) ^ 


3f 3#T?ir 
' • ^%!TnjT: 

;^; f ^ ^ 

(II Ij rrejRqg^ 

Srinnd gt,lg^ 

TlTlfhir /m\ 
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03 fJlRRot JIT^ [4^] 


0 * TO#^ 

*f'' ?|5m^4S% 

^5 ?q^ PTHH^q?! 

raiRRig ^ [i*f]«s?w 

00 W^^atm U 1^1 # 

*•* *ig5i:n «! 3 # 

f 3RrS4q4^l|w4 

3 iiumiknww 

Third side 

«Nr 

TOW 

*•'> ^ ?RT; 111 #5W 

'* W gift aim sOqw 


7 - ^am: 1 


'3 ^ JTSlflTR f^TOft 

^8 f% ^ u [■!] giTtiT ^ »rir 

ftJTII [ 0 ] 

§i^(fiw- mi «<k5^ 

’5 TO 5lMft WJI JT 

50 ggr 

■0 ^^ftiau^qf 


^oi^SfTO 

5’ awi^wiw 

nf %qr f^m 

5^ JIT ^air «Rr 



5ir 

8 ^ ... II qi[f 

5& *^5IT^ ^4 

‘^' 53i^q%5r 

»J|g4Rt(^) ^11 PI JIT^ 


^N?T tR^Ji: ’ll%C«I^ 

8 i ^ ^JTIIPI 

*" ^ jftCJisrf^r^ 


59 qsi^ 

85 qi^gqf ii[io]TOfTOfft 

0 '^ Jlll^ 

80 fS|i%i|^ ?|3IT (^)iiil 

0 ^ Ji^JTr^^RF^*T:i JT 

87 ^ HT (Jf) 

02 IlfW^ JI 55 

88 wi^igafTOTl* [*»] 

las 

^ •im • # • 

IT* 

# • « ^ 


wt «wr ’Hwrf TO 
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(t) From the shoulders of Him who was born out of the 
navel-lotus of the abode of the scriptures came the Durjaya kings. In 
this lineage were born the Kakatiya kings' who guarded the earth with 
the rampart of their shoulders (2) Prola the abode of kindness, glory, 
serenity, tolerance and virtue, and the sporting house of wealth and 
good conduct, was a source of light for this family. (3) His son was 
Mahadeva who churned the haughtiness of his enemy-elephants and 
whom men took to be Mahadeva himself. (4) To him was born Gapa- 
patideva who made this earth surrounded by the sea an oval of gems to 
his shoulder, a veritable pillar of victory. (5) To him was born Rudra- 
devi, like the goddess Lakshmi from the ocean. Her feet glow with the 
gems set in the diadems of kings and she defies the trees of heaven in 
charity, the ten directions in fame. KubSra in wealth, and Vijaya in 
strength. (6) Owing to the good fortune of the world, Virabhadra became 
her husband, he that defied the moon in beauty and the sun in greatness. 
His learning is known to the learned, the needy know his charityi the 
sub-ordinates his commands and the enemy kings his valour. (7) The 

first-born of the Chalukyan ocean (8) The prince Indusekhara was 

born to Lakkamba and Mahadevnraja as if from the two Sivs (Siva 
and Parvati). (9) As the son of Indusekhara the giver of pleasures to 
all was himself pleased and as the learned obtained bounty and the 

enemies war (10) At Kolioaka a canal was made by name VamSa- 

vardhana by Potinayaka the servant of the feet of Indusekhara. 
(ii) In this he the servant of the kings that are the descendants of 
Kakati and the hero reknowned in the three worlds (made)...!'^ 

NOTE— This again is a vory important inscription. It is stated here-in 
that Rudramba was the daughter of Ganapati, For tho first time this record 
reveals the name of the husband of the Kakatiya queen who has till now been 
unknown. (E R. 740 of 1920 also mentions his name) We are given besides, 
many details about the family of Chalukya Virabhadra. He seems to have been 
the eldest .son of Mahadeva. From tho mention of the Kakatiyas in lines 85-87 
I am inclined to believe that the family of Virabhadra was subordinate to the 
Kakatiyas. It looks as though these scions of the Eastern Ohalukyan family 
were ruling over the Kollipfi-ka region as vassals of the Kakatiyas. Ganapati 
might have gone in for this alliance with tho idea of retaining his only daughter 
with himself and giving her the training necessary for tho future Kakatiya 
ruler. Accordingly Virabhadra might have lived at the Kakatiya capital as 
Prince -consort. The importanco of this inscription lies in the fact that it des- 
cribes the geneologies of both tho husband and tho father of Rudramba. 


17. See No. 39. Kakatiya Inscriptions. 
6-a 
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19. GUDUR INSCRIPTION 


N® 



m) w 

(verse i liwes 1*^7) 

qt n^H w w r < ^5^ 

*11 * ft*T q i Aftg 1*^1 





(verse 2; lines i — 13) 

ara««<Sr ai^ *wA Ift g 

- ftq?i5*r ^ *rr 


• •« ••• *** ••• ••• 

• •• ••• ••• ••• »•• ••• II 

(verse j; lines is'*--t6) 

aWPR5 *1% *5^33 *f*R MiiLUM *IW ^ 

5*TW»l *1 Fm«R^ ’qW qiR ?J1 

film iRi*i% Ng ^ *>»T 

^IRI? *lft q!R!^ f5l?3? 

(verse 4; Hoes ao-^26) 


(U After iMny kings have gone in the Dntjaya family'^ was 
barn Venna like Venna (Vishnu) to the rival feiidatbries^ as if he was 
Vishnu himself; to him was born En’a the mighty with great gl6fy. 
(2) To him was bom Viryala BMma the slayer of kings as if he was 
BMSsa^the middle-born among the Panovas; to him was bom Eija* the 
ornament c/i’ if andalikas; one who was known for his great wealth and 
was attended upon by his relatives. (3) In war he tooW^ up the cHUse of 
Botta Beta, killed his enemy and instituted him in the Kbfavi” country. 
(4) Barra’s wife Kamasani made Beta the Kakativallabha, took him by 
the hand and sought the protection of Pallavaraya. Is it not a great 
thing to have delivered a Chakravarti (emporor) like the very sun and 
maintained Kakati (continued the Kakatiya Hne).I8 


18, See ITo, 8. Kakatiya Insoriptiona. 
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KOTlf— Th{« insorfpttou it imiidrlaiit for motiir roMons. I hoTO read 
the lecond line of Verse 2 as ^'viryala-Bhiroa nripaghasmarudai*' meaning 
^*Bhima of the Yiryala family, the slayer of kings". This line conveys no 
meaning if the whole expression is rOftd^as a singlo compotmdi On the basis of 
this reading this inscription has to be^takon t6 be< a-reeofdtof ike Viryaia family. 
A Mahasamanta Viryaia Nagasanammemgaru ^ares in No. 17 above and 
is said to have come to Pamnii fro^ti ‘^bnUtkrti'Wibioll' X^bORevo^ lOat her head- 
quarters. The pillar that contains this record bears another inscription of the 
Viryaia family in the Canarese language* (see< 53^J9blr. This Seems to 

have been engraved in the time of Malla son of Beta^ and- gsaadson of Sura. It 
is not known If and how these chieftains were' reialed'tb the family of Erra 
mentioned in No. 19 above. Another inscription from IiMHWii mentions a 
Bayyambika of the Viryaia family. Gudur, Pammi, and Inuguftt are places in 
the Warangal District of the Nizam's^ ddminleiiei Il^is'lfldSt^ thee'ttBmbarti also 
was in the vicinity of these places and probably this* was the head-quarters of 
the Viryaia family. Eoravi is a village in the Warhngul' distlitct.' An Eastern 
Chalukyan inscription of about the tenth century A. D. found at this place 
mentions Eoravi. Beta the Kakativallabha is said to have been established over 
the Eoravi country. The last line of verse 4 of the inscription under consider, 
ation tells that Eamasani wife of Erra II of the Viryaia family issued a Chekra* 
varti and maintained the Eakatiya line. This is '^rather startling* The ooutext 
indicates that this son of Eamasani is identical with Beta the^ Eakatiya king»« 
There were two Eakatiya rulers of this name Beta I and Beta II as No* 1 above 

shows. It is definitely known that Beta II was the son of' Prold I. This 

, Gudur inscription must therefore be assigned to the time of Beta I, whom I have 

I assigned to the period 1020—1050 A. D. (See Ji A. R. 8. VII— 3 p. ITs.) This 

' Viryaia family origin of the Eakatiyas needs further invOittgation. 

20 . BUDAPUR INSCRIPTION 

— - rs -- ■ - ■ • ■ , 

srnrn i 

II * 

I 

... vm ^ jjuiiu?«iRi 

(i) From him (Brahma) were known four castes, all over the 
world and from him also were formed the duties and doings of these 
four castes. ( 2 ) Out of them the fourth caste, which is the birth 
place of wealth, excelled all others like the ‘ocean of milk, being 
accompanied by the virtues of its men. (3) Within it the Kakatiya 
family was praiseworthy. 
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21. UPPARAPALLI INSCRIPTION 


.3 

<24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

35 

36 





^ f5T5nr5w#iir mf^qi 


••• ••• ••• ••• 

Wr^^w<|i|i3 ^ norqRTtw it 




The minister of king Gappatideva who is the Indra in 

wealth, and who is the son of king Rudradeva who sports with the 
goddess of victory, whose fame is extolled by men and who in the order 
of Succession of the Kakatiya kings has become the ruler with Anuma- 
konda, the ornament of the Andhradesa as his capital. 

NOTE — ^Wbile all other iources of Kakatiya History tell us that Ganapati 
was the son of Mahadeva, this record mentions him as the son of Rudra. It is 
unique in this respect. Since it is a record made in the reign of Ganapati 
himself there cannot be the possibility of a mistake of the later times creeping 
into it. If this inscription is relied upon, the version that Rudra died childdess 
and was succeded by bis brother Mahadeva and his son Ganapati has to be 
given up as untrue. 
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R. SUBBA RAO, M.A., L.T. 

Chapter VII. 

The Later Euntern Gnnga King^. 

(Continued from page S46 of Vol. TII, Part 4) 

8 . Bhanudeva 1. A. D. 1764 — 1278. 

Bhanudeva I or Vira Bhanudeva I was the son of Narasimha I 
and hib wife Seeiadevi, who was the daughter of Malachandra, king of 
Malwa. As stated in several of his own inscriptions, he came to the 
throne in Saka year 1186 or A.D. i 26 \ and ruled for 18 anka years, i.e. 
IS regnal years. He married Jakalladevi who belonged to the Chalukya 
Dynasty and the son, born to them, called Nfsimha II succeeded to the 
Ganga throne in A.D. 1278 — 1279. 

From the C.P. inscription of Nfsimhadeva II, published by N N. 
Vasu,30iwe learn that this king gave prosperity to the realm by destroying 
enemies and fully subduing the power of ‘other kings’. He had »6 minis* 
ters, well-versed in /Baja nee/t (Politics) and “capable of destroying enemies 
by feats of strategy of virtuous character and of unfailing resolution’’, with 
whose advice he always governed the kingdom. He is described as a 
'j^irbhara-data (Donor of boundless gifts) and Krf^afarlra (Possessor of 
Ijluebody). Having obtained the wealth of other kings by conquest, and being 
.'jiberal-hearted, he made several gifts of gold articles such as Kancki- 
iehnla (gold hill), KSma-dhenu (cow fulfilling desires) and Kalpa- 
druma (celestial tree) to his ministers. He also gave to learned Srdtriya 
KVedic) Brahmins “one hundred pieces of land highly decorated with large 
and beautiful edifices, shaded by numerous gardens of mango, cocoanut, 
'plantain, and several other trees, after having the gifts inscribed on 
copper-plates.’’ These accounts show what a mighty, constitutional, 
Jiberal-hearted and charitable king Bhanudeva was. Several inscriptions of 
jhis time, incised on stone slabs, have been recently published^Os and they 
throw considerable new light on the social and religious conditions of the 
times. Draksharamam Insc. No. 1084 records that, in Saka year 1196 or 
A. D. 1274, the PdUa-mahiahi or royal consort of &ojagha(apati Vira 
Bhanudeva constructed a Mandapam or Hall in the temple of Bhirae^vara. 
No. 1106 records the gifts of a Pandaya Raja who was the Viceroy or 
Mahdmarpdailfvara of Parischedi country near Chilka Lake- Srikurmam 
inscription No. 1233, dated 1193 or A. D. 1271, records the fact that 

204 J. A. 8. Bong. Part 1, No. 3—1896, pp. 229-273. 

205 Two inscriptions, found in tho Bhimesvara tempio at Draksharamam in 
Bast Godavari District, were published in 1924 in S.I. inscriptions Vol. IV as Nos 
1084 and 1106 and five found in Srikurmam tempio in S I. inscriptions Vol. V 
in 1926 as Noo. 1238, 1285, 1286, 1251 and 1262 and five found in Simhacbalam 
^mple in 8. 1. Inscriptions Vol. VI in 1928 as Nos. 712, 719, 720, 845 and 1318. 
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Bhanudeva’s Minister granted the village of Konna (modern Korni in 
Ganjam District) for the welfare of the king and for Nwsdyam (offering) to 
God of Srikurmam. It is also stated that the same gift was made, by 
order of the king’s protege, the Sage Narahari Tirtha, to 15 Brahmins 
(Vaisht^ava Nayakas). Some of them were holding offices like Sthdnapati 
(Head of the Temple), Upddhydya (Teacher), Purdnnpdlhakd {Reciter ot 
Puratnas), Sasanddhikari (Keeper of royal orders) and SinddhUvara 
(Head of the army). The Sage himself presented into the Trea- 
sury of God the village of Kudupi which was once given but 
lost. No. 123s records that a Kdmania (Vassal of the king) 

named Rama Pasdyaii endowed God with a perpetual lamp in S. 1197 or 
A.D. 1275. No. 1236, dated S. iiggt records the gift, by a certain 
SishtudevaiJaw^a of certain lands and cash for the God. Nos. 
1251 and 1252 dated S. 1186 or A. D. 1264 record the gift 
of 3 Mddas or Ntshkas by Narahari Tirtha for feeding Vaishpava Brah- 
mins, on the occasion of Srijayanti festival for the happy delivery of 
Srikrish^ia by Devakidevi. We learn from these inscriptions that the 
coiff Mdda is the 'Felugu form of the Sanskrit word Nishka, Similarly, 
we learn that Qaipdamdda is the Telugu form of Karshapana, 

Simhachellam Inscription No 712 records the important fact that a 
prince of the Matsya Dynasty of 0 < 3 dadi called Ananta Jiyyanna possessed 
several titles of which the most significant one is Qaikga vaihia 
nidroha dhavola Mmpdalika (Governor who is pure by his 

non-treachery to the Ganga Dynasty). In Saka year 1196 or 

A.D. 1274, he gave, towards certain offerings to God Narasimhanatha, 
a village in Jambiya nddu. No. 719 is also a very important record. It is 
dated in Saka year 1200 or A.D 1278 which is mentioned, in the same 
record, as equal to i8th anka year or 15th ruling year of the king who is 
styled Anantavarma PratapaVira Sri Bhanudeva. It mentions that, during 
the Kalinga pnriksha (inspection) of Vijayadevapadi Raya and on the occa- 
sion of Deepdva i festival, a certain Allaja Nayaka, being devoted to God 
Ntsimha gave towards the burning of a perpetual lamp in honour of him, 
47 cows to Erraboya and Lakshmana Konari who should enjoy the same 
and feed the lamp with ghee. He also gave, towards the cost of a metal 
lamp and other articles 1 2 Gapdamadas and it appears that a Gandamada 
was a gold coin worth about half a Pagoda. No. 720 belongs probably 
to the same king. It is dated in the 8th Samaata or anka or 6th regnal 
year of Vira Sri Bhanudeva. It is anOriya inscription written in Telugu 
It records the endowment to God Njrsimha of various articles for his worship, 
made during the regimes of Bhuvanananda and Pariharananda, who are 
styled Kalingadaf^apdfa parikahaa, Mahdpdtraa and Sandhivtgrahikas, 
Evidently, these two donors were high military officers serving under the king 
ip OdradSiia. No. 845 dated 3 . 1195 belongs also to the reign of this 
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king and gives very interesting facts. Two ministers called 'D^xyiPradhani 
and Purushotti Pradhani (minister) of the village of Peddarinda in Ch5(Ja7i5du 
raXtu Vishnya confirmed the grant of a village, made already by their 
grandfathers in the time of RajaRajadeva, for the offerings and worship 
of God Nrsimha. Chingamanayaka was named the executor of the grant 
and he and others were given certain piasddams (gifts) daily for their 
services to God. Tt is not exactly known as to which Raja Raja is 
referred to here but probably it is RajaRaja III who ruled from A. D. 

1 21 1 to 1238 who would be the contemporay of their grand-fathers. 
No. 1213 is dated in Saka year 1187 which is said to be equal to the 
3rd ankn or 2nd ruling year of Anontavarmn Sri Vira Bhanudeva I. 
From this, it is clear that he came to the throne in §. 1186 or A.P. 1264 
It is a record of the illustrious Vallabha, son of Komma Pradhani 
(minister). He is styled Sdhasa mahdmalla (the bold and the great fist- 
fighter) and Lord of Kemdit/^/a. (Kimidi), He made the gift of the village 
of Poram along with its forest region situated in Bobbili- varadarapu m/icrya 
to God Nrsimha for the success and long life of the king and appointed 
Chingama Nayaka as the executor of the grant and gave him two pufiia 
of land (16 acres) in the same village for his services. He ordained that 
the daily offerings, worship and other services to the God should be 
conducted regularly and fixed the items for the same such as sandal, 
camphor, ghee, fruits, flowers and puddings of various sorts and desired 
that after worship, they should all be divided among all the Nayaks 
for their use. 

Narahari Ttrlha and Kalinga Country. 

Several stone inscriptions relating to this great religious Teacher 
as well as his followers have been discovered in the Sreekurmam and 
Simhachalam 'I’emples and long ago noticed in the Ann. Reports of the 
Ep. Dept, and recently published in S.I. Inscriptions Vols. V and F/* 
From these, we learn that Narahari Tfri/ia was the disciple of Ananda 
Tfrtha who was the disciple of Purushottama Mahd Tirtha and that he 
lived from the Saka year 1186 to 1215 in Kalingadesa. It would appear that 
he had a disciple called Jagannadha Tirtha who lived in the Saka year 
129s or A.D. 1373 in Kalingadesa and who spread the Madhwa faith. 

Kalinga country was ruled by the Eastern Gahga king Bhanudeva I 
from A. D. 1264 to 1278 and then by his son Nysimha II from A. D. 
1278-79 to 1305-06 and during their reigns Narahari Tirtha lived and 
preached in Kalinga. Inscription No. 1233 {8.I.L VoL l ) states that 
the village of Khonna (Korni), mentioned in Anantavarma Chodaganga’s 
C.P. grants dated S 1034 and 1040, was granted to 15 Vaishnavite 
Brahmins by order of Narahari Muni (sage), the protege of king Bhanudpva* 
Inscription No. 1252, dated ^aka 1186 or A.D, 1264, states that Narahari 
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Tiftha granted for his good luck to God Sreekurma?2a/Aa, on the occa 
sion of Jayanti celebrations and for the happy delivery of Devaki Devi 
certain valuable gifts. He seems to have enjoyed the special favour of 
king Bhanudeva of Kalinga. The names, Bhanu or Surya and Narasimha 
taken up by the kings of Kalinga from the middle of 13th century, suggest 
vaishnavite influence and while the kings who ruled over Kalingadesa 
before Narasimha I and Bhanudeva I were ardent Saivites, they and their 
successors, till the end of the dynasty in 1434, were ardent Vaishpavites 
and so became the Royal Patrons of Narahari Tfrtha and his disciples 
as well as other Madhwa Ourus. 'I'his religious change came about in the 
1 3th and 14th centuries and it would appear from tradition as well as the 
temple inscriptions that Narahari Tirtha was greatly responsible for the 
spread of this faith in Kalingadesa. No. 1288, dated Saka 1204 and belonging 
to the 7th anka or gth actual ruling year of Nysimha II, states that 
Narahari Tirtha was employed as a Manddika or Provincial Governcr 
and that, in his presence, certain gifts were made for Sf eekurma 72 ^^//< 7 . 
This statement is supported by literature also. An inscription No. 1172, 
dated 4 aka 1215 or A.D. 1293, records that Narahari, the disciple of 
Ananda, set up the images of SriRamanatha, SeetaParamesvari and Sri- 
Lakshmanadevara in Sreekurmain and endowed for the God’s worship 
(towards flowers and sandal) in Srikurmanatha’s treasury 51 Gapda madas 
16 Kala^apapas and other utensils and 19 Sarees. No. 1249, dated S. 
1215 or A.D. 1293, records certain gifts of the sage to Srikurmanatha, 
Several inscriptions relating to this great religious Teacher 
are also found in the Simhachalam temple and they are all published 
recently in S. 1 . 1 . Vol, VI. An inscription No. 965 belonging to 
the year 1291 A. D. records a gift of the sage to Siinhadrinatha, 
the God of Simhagiri. Another, No. 943 dated A. D. 1292, 

records that Oddadi Jayanti Raja of Matsya dynasty gave a gift 

to the God in the presence of the great sage. An inscription 

No. 102$ dated A. D. 1373 refers to the existence of a Naraharimatbam 
and certain gifts being made to it by Jagannadha 'I'irtha, a disciple of 
Narahari. Commenting on the Sreekurmam inscription of Narahari 
Tirtha, Viz, No. 1171 dated d. 1203, the late H. Krishna^astry has 
stated in Ep. Indica VoL V pp, “Purushdttama Mahd 

Tirtha compiled Bhdahyam, His disciple, Ananda Tirtha who had the 
titles of Bhagavat Pdda (Holy Feet of Vishnu) and Acharya (Teacher) 
compiled in accordance with the principles of Dwaita Philosophy 

a commentary on Vyasa Sutras according to Dwaifamata Siddhantam, 
His disciple, Narahari Tirtha was the Governor of Kalinga and protected 
it against the invasion of the Sabaras or Savaras. In A.D. 1281, he 
got constructed a temple for Yogananda Nrsimha opposite to Sreekarmam 
Temple/’ All these learned Teachers spread the Dwaita School of Philo- 
sophy in Kalinga and Andhra countries, 
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The Madhw i Vijaya Kavya of Narayan Pandit and the Nara- 
hariyati Stotrom give the facts contained in the following account: — 
Narahari yati, before he professed the Madhwa cult, was known as Sama- 
Sastry. After being initiated by Madhwacharya Puniaprogjna, which is 
another name for Ananda Tirtha, he was instructed by him to go to the 
Gajapati Emperor of Kalinga and obtain from him the images of Sita and 
Rama. Hence* he reached the Kalinga capital and acted as Regent to the 
boy-king Narasimha II for layearsand after re-in.stating him on the throne, 
obtained as his reward the images he desired and placed them in the 
hands of his Guru. It is said that Ananda Ttrtha and after him, Padraa- 
nabha Tirthn and after him. Narahari worshipped these images. Nara- 
hari toured throughout the country spreading the Madhwa cult and finally 
died on the banks of the River Tungabhadra where a Chakra Tirtha 
Matham or Monastery was built by him. He was succeeded by Madhwa 
Tirtha. His Kalinga Regency evidently came to an end long before 
A.T). 1324 when he actually became the Head of the Mon.tstery and his 
death took place nine years after it in 1333 A D. 


There is no doubt that he lived in the reigns of Narasimha- 
deva I,.Bhanud6va I and Marasimhadeva 11 and took the leading part 
in introducing the Midhwa cult into Kalinga and /Vndhr.i countries. 
Summing up, it is clear, from the Srikurmam inscription No. 1290 
that Narasimha Mahaniuni (the great Sage) reached kalingam before Salta 
year 1152 or A. 1 ). 1230 during the reign of Anamga Khimadeva III 
(A. I). 1211—1238) and converted the king and the people into his 

faith. Several Nayaks in the G.anjani District swore in the presence of 

the king and the Sage that they would confer the enjoyment of Ponna- 
diya and liomtalakota villages on the god of Srikurmam No. 1291 
dated d. 1168 records a gifi of the same sage. .Vs a result of the intro- 
duction of this new faith, we fin 1 most of the inscriptions of the 
dynasty, from this time onwards, ineised on the walls of vaishpavite 

temples such as Simhaohellam an 1 vikurmam and most of the grants of 
lands and cash being mid - over to the Vaishnavite Gods and Hrahm.ns 
unlike before. Further, it is interesting to note that the Kings who 

followed Anaiiiga Bhimadeva HI came to be c.alled after Vaishnavite 
Gods like Nrsimha and Rhanu ami actua'ly temples came to be bu.lt for 
these Gods. ' We have got twa Rhanu or Arka or Surya temples at 
Arasavilli near Srikurmam and Konarka in Cuttack Division. 
known that the Simhachellam and other temples were bu.lt ^ 

of Ntsimha. A Simhachellam Insc. No. ru2 dated ^ J'-J’ 

by order of Nrsimha I. several structures of stone (sldl 

Simhachellam Temple) were constructed by 

Till the end of the Ganga Line, we get a Nfsimha foRowed by a Bhanu 
and both are names of Vishnu. This change is known to have taken 
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place on account of the advent of Narasimha Yati, from A. D. 1230. 
A Cirtain Vasudeva Yati succeeded him and after him, Narahari Tirtha 
entered Kalingadesa and conferred various gifts on the Gods of Srikurmam 
and Simhachalam Temples and this example was followed by the royal 
house, the princes and the people. Thus, during the 13th and 14th 
centuries, the .Madhwa cult spread in Kalinga. From the Sreekurmam^OC 
and Simhachalam^®'^ Temple inscriptions, it is also cleat that a certain 
Narasimha Bhiratirnttni endowed certain grants during the Saka years 1*78 
to 1287 tind his disciple Vasudeva Bharati endowed a grant in ^aka year 
1310 and his disciple, Raghava Bharati made a grant in fiaka year 1312. 
These there religidus Teachers really continued the work of Narahari in 
Kalinga country and Narahari himself, as stated already, continued the 
work first begun by Narasimha \fahdrntini (great sage) in ^aka year 
1152 or A. D. 1230. Thus, for over 60 years, the several Teachers pre 
ached the Madhwa cult and converted prinees and people to it. What 
Ramanujachari was to South India in the nth century, these Madhwa- 
chiries were to the Kalinga and Andhra countries in the 13th and 14th 
centuriSs and their work was continued by Ramananda and Kabir in 
Northern India in the 14th and 15th centuries and later on by Cjiaitanya 
in Bengal and Orissa in the i6th century. 

9. Narammhadeva II A. D 1278-79 — 1305-06 

The history of this reign is known to us from Sreekurmam®®® 
and Simhachalam*®® Temple inscriptions, several C. P. Grants*!® and the 
Muhammadan work 'Tn’ rihh-l^FiTuz 

Sreekurmam Inscription No. 1150 belongs to 6aka year 
1212 which is said to be equal to the king’s 14th anka or 
1 2th actual ruling year. So, the king must be regarded as having 
come to the throne in §. 1200-1 or A. D. 1278-79- It records the 
gift, by Mahdpatra Brahmapa Das Pandit or Pandit Das, the best of the 
Brahmins and the first among the Ministers, on the occasion of Brahma 
fTeeifa Sv.iati to the God, of some Madas for making puddings to be offered 
to God and 8 Madas for feeding two people who recite Svaati. The coins 
were deposited in the Treasury of the God - a custom followed in all the 
Temples by all the Donors. No. iigr is dated §. 1227 and belongs to 


208. No. 1813 in 8. I. I. Vol. V. 

207. Nos. 853, 860, 861, 889, 899, 894 in 8. I. I. Vol VI. 

208 Nos. 1160, 1151, 1171, 1172, 1173, ll77, 1178, 1179, 1185. 1190, 1204, 1217 

1238, 1244, 1245, 1249 and 1288 in S.I.T. Vol. V. 

209 Nos. 713, 719, 90 j, 928, 935, 9J6, 9l0, 94l, 913, 919, 957, 965, 982, 975, 976, 
982, 1118, 1137 1140, 1179, 1197, ll99. in 8,1.1. Vol. VI. 

210 J.A.8.B. Vol. LXV pp. 229-271 and Vol. LXXlI, p. 127. 

2V1 Translated in Elliot and Dowson’s History of India, Vol, HI. 
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the 33rd or 27th actual ruling year of the king who is styled 

Anathtavarma Pratapavira Sri Nara Narasimha Deva. It records the 
gift, by Mahapatra Sri Vasudeva Jiyyana, for the benefit of his long 
life, of land measuring three Tumus for a flower garden and three 
Pandums for the gardeners for their upkeep, so that they might 
daily present a flower-garden to God Kurmesvara. Nos. 1171 and 11-72, as 
stated already212 refer to the gifts of Narahari Tirtha who is described as 
the disciple of the Holy Feet of Ananda Tirtha. No. 1172 expressly 
states that in Saka year 1215 orA.D. 1293, Narahari set up the images of 
Rama, Sita and Lakshmana in Srikurmam and endowed 51 Gan<Ja Madas for 
their daily worship, flowers and sandal. The money was deposited in the 
Temple Treasury. Further, several articles required for the daily worship 
of God Sri Rama were also supplied. No. 1171 gives the list of the 
religious Teachers or Ourus. 

According to Narahari Yati Stdtra, Narahari acted as Regent 
of the Gajapati king for 12 years and then retired taking with him the 
images of Rama, and Sita. It was already shown how Narahari lived 
in Kalinga from the first year of Bhanu's reign if not earlier. It is 
clear from the present inscription that he remained in Kalinga till 
1215. It is also definitely known from Srikurmam insc. No. 1288 
dated S. 1204 or A, D. 1282 that he was the Governor of Kalinga in 
the 5th reigning year of Narasima II. It therefore follows that the 
Sage spent nearly 30 years in Kalinga and not 12 years as stated in the 
work quoted above. But there can be no doubt either about his acting 

as Governor of Kalinga during the minority of Narasimha II or taking 

away the images of Rama and Sita when he finally kft the country for 

his own. No. 1173 belongs to the king’s 34 anka or 2Sth actual ruling 

year which is really his last year of rule. It corresponds to A. D* 1306. 
In that year, the king’s ofiicial, Srisekhari Jiyya who had the titles of 
Kalinga Harlk^ha ^Wlknrana Paftandyudu and Pdtra endowed God 
Kurmesvara with two white Chdtnaras (fans). No. ii77i dated 1205, 
records the gift of 5 Gaiida Madas for the burning of a perpetual lamp 
by the wife of Narasimha Mah^bhaffa, a teacher. The grant is to be 
protected by Srivishiju of Tirupati showing that by the 13th century, 
Tirupati already became a famous Vaish9avite centre which provided 
religious teachers and worshippers to the temples in Kalingadesa, 
No. 1178 dated S. 1211 belongs to the king’s 14th anka or 12th actual 
ruling year and records the gift of a certain Narayana manchi of Oddadi 
for a perpetual lamp in the Temple. No. 1179 dated S. 1205 also 
records the gift of 5 Madas for a perpetual lamp by Narasimha 


212 . Bp. lad. V'ol. VI. pp. 260-268. 
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Bhaitdpddhyaya for the increase of his devotion and knowledge- He is 
said to have performed all kinds of sacrifices and enjoyed utmost regard 
at the hands of Ananga Bhimadeva III, the great grand-father of this 
king. No, 1185, dated 6. i2r4 and equal to the 14th ruling year of the 
king, records the gifts of a certain Pennmandi Peggada of 15 Modalu 
(cows) and 30 sheep for a perpetual lamp to be burnt before God. No. 1190, 
dated S. 1214, records several gifts of Gamgamba, the wife of king 
Nfsimha, which consist of 15 cows for offering milk to God and several 
kinds Of articles for offering light, worship, puddings, etc and 36 Malla 
Madas for offering prasadam to 3 people. No. 1204 dated iS. 1219 
belongs to the king’s 23rd anka or 19th actual ruling year and records 
various gifts to the God by JBhujabala Bhinia Oaruda Ndrdyana Deva 
Padi Raya* To meet the cost of the offerings, a sum of 40 Gapda 
Madas was endowed and a field was set apart for the same. In addition 
to preparing pdyasam and burning a perpetual lamp, 50 Modatf (cows) 
were also given. It was ordained that God’s Prasadam (gift) should be distri- 
buted to these Officers:-Vaishpava Nayaks, Local Heads, Nambiyars, Ganga- 
dhara Pandit, Kalinga Nayaks, Srikaranas, Scholars and Patros. No. 1217 
dated S. 1212 belongs to the king’s 15th anka or 13th actual ruling yea** 
and records certain gifts to the God by Prolu Jiy>anna, son of the Governor 
of Chikati. No. 1238 dated S. 1201 belongs to the 3rd anka or 2nd 
actual ruling year of the king and this proves that he ascended the throne 
in §. 1200 or A.D. 1278. It records the gift of 4 Tilmus of garden land 
to the God by Babbi, the great commander of the king and Puttis 
of land to the gardeners so that they might enjoy the same and supply 
flowers to the God daily. No. 1244 is an Oriya inscription wTitten in 
Telugu characters. It belongs to the 33rd anka or 27th actual ruling year 
i.e., the last but one year of the king’s rule. It records the gifts of certain lands 
and 12 Padmanidhi Gapda Madas by Kalingamajn Oa^daSdhasaMa^alika 
to the God during the regime of Kalingapartksha Mahdpdtra Gaihgadha- 
ra dasa. No. 1245 dated S. 1215 belongs to the iSih anka or isth actual 
ruling year of the king. It records the gift of 50 sheep for a perpetual 
lamp to be burnt in the temple by a certain Kalingadafawdgu Mahdmanda- 
lika. No. 1249 dated S. 1215 belongs to the king’s i8th anfca or 15th actual 
ruling year and records the gifts of 5 GafHda madas for various kinds of 
offerings and puddings to be presented to the God. No. 1288 dated 6. 
1204 belongs to the king’s 7th amka or 5th actual ruling year and this 
also confirms the fact that he ascended the throne in Saka year 1200 or 
A.D, 1278. Since the Simhachalam inscription No. 719 states that 
Saka year 1200 is equal to the 18th anka or igth actual ruling year of 
BhanudSva I and since he is known from the C.P. Grants of later kings 
to have ruled for 15 years, we learn that that year was the last of Bhanu- 
dSva I and first of Nfsimha II. It records certain gifts of Narasimha 
Uarpialika (Governor) to the God in the presence of Narahari Tirtha. 
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Coming now to Simhachalam inscriptions, we get No. 713, dated 
S. 1207, which refers to a certain Gahga Raja of Jantaruwddtt who 
belonged to Surabhi kala (clan) and who made the gift of 5 Madas for the 
increase of his Bdjyam or kingdom. It is not exactly known whether 
he was a subordinate of this Gahga Emperor of Kalinga but from the fact 
that he made the gift for Narahari Bhavanam and ruled over a part 
of Kalinga, we may presume that he was a vassal of the Gahga king 
Nrisimha II. Several inscriptions of this family have come to light and 
will be described separately. 

Inscription No. 904, is dated Saka year i2i3,whichis said to be 
equal to the 15th anka or 13th actual luling year of the king who is styled 
JLuantavarma and Pratdpavzra, It is an important inscription containing 
33 lines of matter, of which 18 contain 15 Sanskrit ilokaa or verses and 
15 the 'I'elugu versions of the same. It records the following gifts by 
a certain Narayana Sendpati who was the son of Gopala mahdsindpati 
and who was Kalingadesa parfksha: — 140 Gapda Madas for a Gold 
necklace set with diamonds for the God; 70 (cows) for two perpetual 

lamps; 3 Nibhandas for two Brahmins to recite Vedic hymns; s 
Nibhandas for three Brahmins to recite Purazpa Vydkaratpa Kdvya Nata* 
kdbhtdhdnas; 2 Nibhandas for the heads of the Choultry and Majham: 

2 Nibhandas for two Brahmins who offer Nivedyam of food to God; 

5 Nibhandas for 2 songsters and 4 songstresses; 'and 4 Nibhandas for 
two gardeners who supply flowers daily to God from the garden pur- 
chased for the purpose; and 3 Nibhandas for other services; in all 24 
Nibhandas, The value of a iVfftanr/Aa of land is not known but it must bo 
more than that of a Ganda-Mdda ox Gan^a-Nishka, In addition to the above» 
the Donor purchased a field behind the temple for 4 Md(fas and built a 
Matham or Bhojyasatra sadanam (House to serve as feeding-choultry) 
for feeding daily 30 Brahmins and gave several Madas for its up-keep* 

The Grants were made by the great Commander of the king on 
Vaisdkha Paurm'^ni day, when the Nijasvarfipam or true image of the 
God will be exposed to the public, for the increase of his long life, 
health and wealth. The grant was made for the increased safety of the 
royal power established in Kalinga vishuya. In the first verse itself, the 
several good qualities of the king are described. King Nfsimha is said 
to possess very great fame, prowess and grandeur, toleration and sympathy 
omniscience based on profound learning, bold and victorious career 
and charitable disposition. In the second verse» the Donor is described 
as the fittest person to bear the burden of ruling the whole kingdom and 
as the lord of the earth. The fact that he donated such liberal gifts shows 
that he was rich, powerful and learned. I he rich and varied gifts made 
to the God show his extreme devotion. Similarly, the distribution of costly 
7 
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"treasure ■ Imdng the several learned Pandits shows his patronising spirit and 
*taste for learning. His institution of a free feeding-choultry shows his 
charitable disposition. His praise of the king and his making the grants 
for the increased safety of the realm show his devotion and loyalty to the 
\hrone. In fact, the Donor is imbued with true feelings of adoration towards 
God, devotion to the Crown and patriotism for the Country. There were 
:several such Donors in the Kalinga Empire at that time as proved by the 
several- inscriptions found in the Temples. 

No. 928, dated S. 1213, belongs to the king’s 15th anka or 13th 
actual ruling year and records the gift of 100 sheep to two Boy as 
(shepherds) for burning perpetually two lamps in the temple by a certain 
'Nagu, who was the Kalinga Dala (Commander) and Mahdmandaltka 
(Great Governor), on the occasion of Karkdtaka SaMkraiui (Summer 
solstice). The king has the titles of Anantovarma and Fratdpavira* 

No. 935i dated S. 1289, belongs to the king’s 23rd an&a or 19th 
actual ruling year and records the gifts of 25 M 5 das each by Dharmayi 

had the title of Nirbhaya inalla (One who is fearless in fist 
battles) and who was the son of Babbi Mahdsenapati and by his wife 
Parvati ,}^dyakdt:ii for the burning of two perpetual lights. The gifts 
were made on the occasion of KarkdfakCL Saihkrdnti (Summer solstice) 
ior his merit, health, wealth and increase of progeny. The king is styled 
Anaihlavarma and Pratdpavlra Sri Narasimha, 

No. 936 is dated §. 1202. It records a grant of Praiirdja or 
padir&ya ^vxcQxoy) Vasudeva, son of Rayavallabha MahdsOndpati (Com- 
mander-in-chief) which consists of 32 Mallas or Chinnams for 2 Nibaih- 
dhas to God. No. 937 dated §. 1214 records the gift, for a perpetual 
lamp, of Arjunadeva Maharaja of Oddadi Matsya family which seems to 
be a subordinate ruling power under the control of the Gaiiga kings, 
'jl'he grant was made for the merit of his deceased brother Annama Raja. 

No. 940 is an Oriya inscription written in Telugu characters. It 
belongs to the i^th anka or nth actual ruling year of the king and 
records the gifts of two villages to the God by Kalinga parfksha and 
Mahdrna^dalika' JogeiSwaradeva. 

'No. 941, dated §. 1221, belongs to the king’s 25th anka or 21st 
actual ruling year and records the gifts of a Sage called Varadagiri on 
Karkdfaka bafhkrdnti day. They consist of 6 J^ibaoidhas for dancing 
girls to sing at the time of the morning and evening services to God 
and 4 Nibandhas for supplying flower garlands to the God. The ins- 
cription mentions, the usual titles of the king, Vi2, Anantavarma and 
Pratdpavira* It also mentions that Jnanananda Bbattaraka was the 
prasiBhyu of the Sage Varadagiri. 
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No. 943, dated 1214, belongs to Jayanta- Raja, son of Qddadi. 
Matsya Chief Arjuna and records the gift of a flower garden to the God 
for supplying daily flowers to him. It was made in the presence of 
Narahari Tirtha, the Governor of Kalinga and the religious Quiu 
of the King. 

No. 949, dated 1208, records the grant on the occasion of 
Nag& Panchami, of a lamp-stand and 80 sheep for a perpetu,al lamp 
to God by a certain Dappa Btiujanga. No. 957 dated S. 1219 belongs 
to the king’s 23rd nnk 1 or rgth actual ruling year and records the grant 
of 25 Mifdas for the burning of a perpetual lamp and one Gnndamada or Nishka 
for a lamp'Stand by Kamandi Amma, a Dravida woman of Kaluvacheru 
in Taladi vishaya or nadu (District). No. 965, dated 12;^, records a 
grant by Narahari Tirtha, on the occa.sion of Ardh^daya Amavafiya 
(New Moon) and solar eclipse, for the increase of his long life, fame and 
merit. The grant consisted of 25 cows and i;o sheep for the burning 
of 4 perpetual lamps in the presence of the God. No 975 records the 
gifts of certain lands on the occasion of M^sha Safhkranti by the Matsya 
king of Oddadi named Mankaditya Devaraja alias Srirangavardhana, younger 
brother of Aijuna alias Nrsimhavardhana who was the son of Jayanta Raja. 
These Matsya kings of Oddadi ruled in the Agency parts of the Visag 
District subordinate to the G.ahga kings of Kalinga. A detailed account 
of them will be given separat‘-ly. No 976, dated S 1220, records the gifts 
ofsomelands by Jayantika, son of Mankadit^m of Oddadi Matsyavaiiisa 
to God Nrsimha for the welfare of his kingdom. Several of 
these Matsya Princes were also devoted to the holy feet of 
Narahari Tirtha and his disciples. No. 9.^21 dated ^ 1218^ 

belongs to the king’s 22nd anka or i8th actual ruling year and records a 
grant of Narayan Prndhdni (Minister) who was also the royal Treasurer 
{Bhdnddkdri) on the occasion of Vishu Samkrdntt . The grant consists 
of two flower-gardens to the God and four Gandamadas for the offerings. 
These grants were supplemented by an additional grant of land bought 
for 2 MddffS. The grant of a Nihhmidam (land) for reciting Purushn, 
snktdm before God by the father-in-law of the Donor named Surepeddi is 
also recorded in the end. The usual titles of the king, viz.i AncintfivnnTia 
and Pratapavira are also mentioned. lo the two opening slokas (verses) 
King Nrsimha is praised as one, whose feet are resplendent with the 
lustre shed by the precious stones set in the crowns of all vassal kings, 
who is bom in the illustrious Ganga family, who is styled the powerful 
Nrsimha, who is the crest-jewel of all kings and who is lofty by the 
grandeur caused by prowess, magnanimity and peerless and profound learning. 

No. 1118, dated §. 1203, belongs to the king’s 3rd anka or 
and ruling year. This shows that he ascended the throne in S. 
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1202 or A. D. I >79*80. The king has the titles of ^Inaniavarma and Vira 
sri Naranarasimha Rautadevara. The present grant is a confirmation o^ 
an old one, made by Pdtamkusadeva consisting of 2 villages viz. Kodur 
and Jammu in the District of Parutalagam. It was made by several officers 
of the king» on the occasion of Ak^hatritiya, for the welfare of the 
kingdom of the Gangavamsa kings and for God’s worship. The Donors 
were (i) Chikati DUadhikari or Lord of Chikati (in Ganjam District) 
who was styled Chalameltuga^idi (2) Anaihta Jiyyana, the Ganga- 
vaxh^a amdtya (Minister) (3) Madhusudana padiraya (Vice gerent) 
(4) Narayana S^ndpati (Commander) (3 and 4 were both called Narasimha- 
pura Mojjis,) (g) Vaidu Sindpati (6) Jinnayi Motidalilca (Governor) and 
{7) Koshtakarapa Mandaln Ndyakos. In addition to the two villages in 
Chikati or Parutalagam District, three more villages in Bobbili Estate» 
Viz, Madhupada, Poram and Kindanapallit were also given to the God, 
Considering that the grant was made in the very second ruling year of 
the king and several ruling chiefs and highly placed officials took part 
in the same, we must note that devotion and loyalty were truly shown 
to the-Ganga Emperor in a practical way and religion also played most 
prominent part in shaping the same. 

No. 113*7, dated §. 1212, belongs also to king Nrsimha\s reign. 
The king is called Narahari Nrpati. His great qualities are extolled in the 
first verse. He is compared to Devendra for fame, lustre, prowess and 
greatness. He is said to shine by bringing out Nector from the Ocean 
of Ganga family. He is the blessed and illustrious Narahari Nrpati or 
king Nrsimha of bright fame. He is the Mountain, piled up by know- 
ledge, good qualities etc. The second and third verses state that the 
best of Brahmins was Antaranga Mahdpdtni who bore the heavy bur- 
den of ruling the Eastern Rdjyam, who was courageous, learned and 
full of good qualities; who was the good son of Ramadeva Ary a and 
who was born in Vatsa Gotrn^ who was the servant of learned pandits 
and the very moon to the lotuses of learning. He gave, for his own 
good fortune, health, fame, brightness and increase o^ progeny, in Saka 
year 1212, into the Treasury of the God, 20 Gapda Nishkas (.Madas) for 
the sake of singing verses in praise of God by 4 dancing girls. 12 ladies 
also granted 10 Puffia of land for giving a Tdmbulani (Betel-offering) 
daily to God. 

No. 1140, dated Saka 1215, belongs to the king’s i8th anka or 
15th actual ruling year and records the grant, by Vallabha Nambiar for the 
merit of his parents, of 2 Gapdamadas, on the occasion of Akahaya 
Tritfya, to God for his puddings and i Mada for offering Sandal and 
camphor to God. No. ir79, dated §. 1228, belongs to the king’s son’s 
3rd anka or and actual ruling year showing thereby that Saka year 1227 
gr A. D. 130J is the of Nysimha’s and f4rst of hi 3 spn^s. Np. rip 7 
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dated 1218, records the gifts of a fan and a lamp to burn perpetually 
in honour of the God, by roo ladies for the increase of king’s life and 

fame. It is the only record of the kind where such a large number of 

women gave gifts in honour of the king. They seem to be the servants 

of the king. No. 1199, dated §. 1129, records the gift of a lamp to be 

burnt perpetually and a Puffi of land to support the same by Ballu 
Pradhani (Minister), on the occasion of Karkafa SaiHkrmti for 
the welfare of his parents. 

Three C. P. Grants of this king, called The Kendupofm 
Plates, were published by N. N. Vasu, two dated 1217 and 1218 in 
Viivakom, VoL V,p. SSl and the third dated S. 1217 in J.A.>£. Beng 
No. 8 for 1896 . These three Plates differ in some respects from the twn 
Puri Plates of Nfsimha IV, dated Saka years 1305 and 1316, published io 
J.A S.B. for 189s, part I, pp. 133-144. While the two latter Plates give 33 
and 17 years respectively to Nfsimhadeva I and Virabhanudeva I, the three 
former give 34 and 18 years. There are also other minor differences but other- 
wise, there is close ajcreement between the verses found in the first 4 
Puri Plates of Nisimhadcva IV and tlie first 4]?^ Kendupatna Plates of 
Nrsiinhadeva II. From the Plates published in J.A. S.B. (1896), we learn 
that he was the valorous and illustrious son of Bhanudeva and Jakalla- 
devi of Chalukya family. He is called the Saviour of the Ganga dynasty. 
He was skilful in handling weapons of war and gave 100 Grants to learn- 
ed Brahmins in obedience to his mother. The vassal kings paid homage 
while the enemies took refuge in the hills. His rule was so strong and 
successful that peace and plenty reigned everywhere. He fought 
several battles with the help of his elephants and gained success by dis- 
persing the enemy with his sword. “He was fierce by reason of his 
sword and violently robbing the hostile kings of their immense wealths 
equal to that of the Kalpatam, presented them to Brahraanas, with his 
sprout-like hands which were as oinaments of the earth, and shone 
beautifully wetted by the water of charity. He placed his lotus feet 

upon the heads of all kings of his lime ....Being resolute, his prowess 

never received any check.'’ 

In v^aka year 1217 or A.D. 1295, equal to his 21st anka or i7lh 
regnal year, this lord of the 14 worlds (Chaturdaia Bhuvanddhipiti) 
camping in the city of Remuna, at the merry time of a new conquest, 
in order to grant 50 vdi^ikas of land, out of .several pieces of land set 
apart by Halt Prahlada Mudala for granting to pious Brahmanas, gave to 
Kumara Mahapatra Bhimadeva Sarman, a reader of Kapva branch of 
Yajurveda, the 2 villages of Edara (modern Aimdare near Telanga) 

and Sunoila (near Kendupatna). 

The first village was in Dera Vishaya (modern Darabee) and 
the second in Svanga Vishaya (modern Sevang), The boqndarieil 
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of both the villages are given according to N^ala mea- 
surement of Srikaraiia Sivadasa. Out of the 42 Vdiikas, 16 
mdnas and 12 gunfns of land within the specified limits of the first 
village deducting 8 Vaftkas and 9 mdnus of land, as already granted to 
Gods and Brahmanas or comprising cow-grazing fields, ponds etc, the 
balance alone was granted. Similarly, out of the 33 vdtikas^ 13 mdnas 
and 6 guntas of the second village, deducting 10 vdfikas and 12 mdnas 
as already granted to Gods, Brahmanas and cows and deducting further 
7 vdfikoSn 8 mdnas and 18 guntas for other purposes, the balance, 
alone was given. Thus, the 2 villages, together made up of 50 vdtikas 
were granted tax-free and constituted into Ganga Narasimhapura 
Agrahdram, 

The last portiori of the Plates is devoted for the usual bene- 
dictory and imprecatory verses. The king concludes by saying: **Of 

the future kings of this world, whether born in the dynasty of my own 
or any other king, whoever with mind unstained by 
vice maintains this my religious act, I bow before them with my palm 
held -side by side and raised to the forehead. 

The three sets of C. P. Grants of this king, discovered by 
N. N. Vasu in Kendupatpa in Cuttack District, consist of 7 plates 
each and contain on their seal lotus the figure of an oxiN’andi) 

a tri-dent {Tri-Mo), an elephant-goad {Oajdnkuia), a sound box 
(Ddmoru), a crescent and a solar orb. Tne Characters of the grants are 
Bengali of Kufila type but some are said to resemble the early form of 
-Utkalakshara. According to Mr. Beams, they are the earliest Oriya 
characters originating from the Kutila characters of Central India. The 
language is Sanskrit. 

The importance of these three Kendupafea Plates as well as 
the two Puri Plates lies in the fact that the whole Geneoiogy of the 
E. Ganga Line from Vishiiu and Moon, Gangeya and Parikshit, K 5 ]a- 
hala-Anantavarma and Kamarnava upto the Donors of these Plates is given 
and detailed accounts of the kings from Vajrahasta III add significance. 
The Grants of Nrsimha II were made on the occasion of a lunar eclipse 
in A* D. i?95 from the royal camp at Remuna in Balasore District, 
while he was merry with a new conquest on the enemy (probably the 
Mahamadans) near the Ganges. The donee was a Brahmin Vedic Scholar 
who was then holding the official rank of Kumdra Mahdpdtra. The gift 
was probably made for religious as well as military purposes. The king 
made, to this same Brahmin Officer, Bhimadeva Sarma, another grant of 
a village in A. D. 1296 from the royal camp at Ranhatt^l 3 


Sil3« R- P. Banerji’s of Orissat Vol I, p. 275« 
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It is thus clear, both from the C.P. Grants and the Stone inscrip^ 
tions, that this king was one of the most powerful kings of the Gahga 
Dynasty who held several titles like Vfi a Nrsimha, VtraSri Nrsimha, 
Pratapa IzraSri 'Nrsiviha, Anantavarma Praiapa Vtra Srt Nrsimha, 
Anantavarpia Praiapa \tra Sri Nara N^drasimha and Chaturda^a 
Bhuvanddhipati and who made innumerable rich grants to Gods, remples^ 
Scholars, Ministers and Religious Gurus. The Empire reached its 
zenith in his reign. 

Some account of his relations with the Moslems of Bengal is 
known to us. Fifteen or sixteen years after Balban’s succession to the 
throne of Dehli, i.e., in A. D. 1281-82, Tughril Khan, the Viceroy of 
Lakhnauti and Bengal rebelled. Soon after his appointment in 1274, he 
increased his power by attacking Jajnagar^D or Tippera lying to the east 
of the Rive’r Brahmaputra and carrying away several elephants and valu- 
ables, he kept them for his own use. When he rebelled, Sultan 
Balban marched against him and so he left Lakhnauti and took the road 
to Jajnagar (Tippera) promissing his followers that he would plunder 
the city after staying there for some time and return to Lakhnauti, rich 
^d safCf after the Sultan retires. After taking Lakhnauti, Balban marched 
towards Jajnagar and on the way at Sunar-ganw, on a branch of the 
river Brahmaputra, entered into a treaty with the Raja of the place named 
Danuj Rai with a view to arrest Tughril. Soon after this event an advance 
party of soldiers, learning that he was close by and intending next day 
to march into Jajnagar^ succeeded in arresting and beheading him. 

These wars between the Sultans of Dehli and their Governors of 
Bengal gave freedom and peace to Orissa in the time of this king. It is 
probable that the Hindu Rulers of Lower Bengal appealed to the king 
for help against the invading Moslems and so he marched in A. D. 1296 
to the River Ganges, as stated in the Kendupatna Plates already des 
cribed, and made the grants of two villages on the vtjaya mmaye (time, 
of victory or conQuest). This would suggest his following up the path of 
victory against the Moslems of Bengal which was already chalked out so 
successfully by his father and grand-father. 

1^14 Ziauddin Barni's Ta'rikh-i-Firoz Shkhi translated in Elliot and Dowson's 
History of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 112-113 and 116.17. Briggs, following Dow, identi# 
fiod it as the capital of Orissa and H. D. Banerji followed it. But Elliot and 
Dowson identified it rightly with Tippera. Evidently, there are 2 Jajnagarams 
The late R. D. Banerji quite wrongly stated on p. 273 of his History of Orissa 
Vol, I that Tughril Khan invaded Orissa firstly in 1275 and secondly in 1282. 
But both these invasions were against J&jnagar or Tippera as stated correctly 

by Elliot and Dowson* 
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10 . Bhanudeva IL ( 1306 - 7 '— 1328 ) 

An account of his reign is known to us from the Puri Plates of 
Nrsimha deva his own Puri Plates newly discovered»^h3 four Stone 

Inscriptions found in Srikurniara Temple2l7 and five in Sinihachalain 
Temple^l^ and Tdrikh4-Flr0z Shdh^ translated in Klliot and Dowson’s 
History of India, Vol 111, pp« 234 and 236 . 

He was the son and successor of Nfsimha deva II being born 
to his wife Cho^a Mahadevi* He ruled for 24 years according to the 
Puri Plates of Nfsimha IV. His own Puri plates contain his grant of 
two villages, made in his presence at Purush5tlania Kataka or Puri on 
the bank of the Southern Ocean to his Foreign Secretary Rangadasa Sarma. 
They give the full Geneology of E. Gahga Line from the Moon to the 
Donor and resemble those of Kendupatna of Nfsimha II. The grant is 
dated 6 aka year 1234 or A. D. 1312 which is said to be equal to the 
7 th anka or sth actual ruling year of Purushottamadeva. 

* Wtra Srimat Bhanu Deva Rauta is also mentioned as the 
reigning king. Because two different names of the same king are mentioned 
in the same Plates, both B. C. Muzumdar^l® and K. D. Banerji^ilO went 
wrong in their Chronology of this reign. While the former scholar 
stated that Purush5ttama Deva, coming between Nrsimha II and Bhanu 
II, ruled from A.D. 1305 to 1312 , the latter regarded him as a usurper 
“who kept Bhanudeva II virtually a prisioner in the interior of his 
palace at Puri,'' and also stated that the usurpation did not last beyond 
his 7 th anka i.e., A. D. 1312 . 

Now, if we examine carefully the several stone inscriptions of the 
time of this king, written in Telugu characters and mostly found in the 
temples of Sreekurmam and Simhachalam, we clearly learn that the king 
Bhanudava or Pratapa Vira Bhanudeva possessed several titles like 
DevadidSoa, PurushoUamadeva, Jagannddhadeva and Anantavarma all 
synonymous being the names of Vishnu, and so the geneological and 
chronological accounts, given by both the scholars regarding this king, 
are far from correct, 


216. J. A, 8. B. No. 2, 1895, pp. 132 and 136. 

216. B. O. Muzumdar's Orissa in the Making, pp. 201—203 and R.D. Banerji ® 
History of Ori8sa$ Vol. I, pp. 276 — 28^^ 

217. Nos. 1169, 1183, 1213 and 1214 in S. I Inscrr. Vol. V. 

218 . Nos. 714, 938 , lOOO, 1002, and 1173 in S, 1. Inscrr. Vol VI. 

219. Vide Pp. 202—203 of hia book Orissa in the Making. 

220* Vide Pp. 278—280 of hia book History of Orissa^ Vol I, 
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Srikurmam inscription No. 1169 was published in Ep.Ind. Vol. V 
pp. 31 under the title Four pillar inscriptions of Eastern Chalukyn 
Chiefs at Srikurmam, It is dated Saka year 1240 or A. D. 1318. 
The Eastern Chalukya Chief, Purushottama gave a necklace made of 7 
Nishkas or Ma(Jas of gold to God. He also gave 40 half-pagodas 
{Nishkas or Oandarnddas) for providing offerings to God. He was 
the brother of Vijayaditya If and son of Raja Raja, who was 
minister of Narasimha II and who descended from the great Raja Raja 
Narendra, the Eastern Chalukya Emperor. Purushottama's son, Jagan- 
natha or Visvanatha was a vassal of Virabhanudeva II. No. 1214 also 
records his gifts* In Saka year 1231 or A.D. 1309, he gave 40 Nishkas 
or Gan^amadas to God for the burning of a perpetual lamp. It 
would appear that these Eastern Chalukya Chiefs at Srikurmam lived as 
Sdmantas or feudatories of the Eastern Gahga Emperors. We learnt 
already that Bhanudeva I, father of Nrsimha II and grand-father of this 
king, married Jakalladevi of the Chalukya race and probably she was 
related to these Chalukya Chiefs. From these inscriptions, we get the 
following geneology of the Gangas and the Chalukyas who were 
contemporaries; — 

Raja Raja Narendra 


His descendant, 
Vijayaditya I 

Raja Raja 


Bhanudeva I 


Nrsimhadeva IT 


Vijayaditya II 1 

Purushottama 

1 

Visvanatha 
or Jagannatha. 


) 


Virabhanudeva II 


It is noteworthy that two of Bhanudeva iTs titles are held by 
the last two kings of the Chalukya Line and this fact led some scholars 
into much confusion in fixing the chronology of this reign. 

No. 1183, dated 6 , 1243 or A. D. 1321, records the gift of 50 
sheep, for burning a lamp in perpetuity in the presence of God* by 
Sri Rama Sendpaii (Commander) for the merit of his father. He is said 
to be the true servant and minister (Nijabhf'tydmdtya) of Srlvirddhivtra 
(the illustrious and the most powerful among poweifuls) Sri Bha^deva. 
He is also styled Kalinga^rakshapdla (the Protector of Kalinga), Kumelu 
bhanjana (Breaker of Kumeli), Kandavala iiraschedana (Slayer of Kanda) 
Kondumardana (Reducer of Kondu), Oandraddmu kodamasirxha 
(Young Lion to Gandradam) and Tdmaracheruvu Puramaji (Townhead of 
Tamaracheruvu). The first and the last titles refer to places and offices, 
while the rest relate to persons and the treatment given to them by this 
powerful servant of the crown. 

8 
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No. 1213 , dated S. 1232 or A.D. 1330, belongs to the 4th anfca 
or 3rd regnal year of Nrsimha III, the son of Bhanu II and this proves 
that Bhanu’s last year and his son’s first year fall inS. 1250 or A.D. 1328* 

No. 1214, as stated already, is an important inscription, 
partly published in Ep.Ind. Vol.V. It is a record of the Eastern Chalukya 
Chief Visvanatha, son of Purushdttama, dated 1231 or A.D. 1309 
which is said to be equal to the 3rd regnal year of Sri Jagannfidhadeva* 
This would give A.D. 1306-07 as the initial year of Bhanudeva II. The 
gift, consisting of 40 Gapdamadas, was given into VirabhslnudSva’s Trea* 
sury at Srikurmam for providing several kinds of offerings to God 
and prasadams (foody etc.) to the several dependants of the Donor. 

Simhachalam inscription No. 714 confirms still further the date 
of the initial year of the reign of this king. It is dated in 6aka 1241 
or A. D. 1319 which is said to be equal to the 13th regnal year of 
this king, who is styled as Sri Devadideva and Sri Jagannadhadeva* 
This would also give A. D. 1306—7 as the initial year of his reign. 

This record mentions that, during the regime of Saihkaradas, the great 

Comrnander, Lakshmidevi the wife of Pratapa Gamgaraja of Jaihtaru* 
nadu, endowed 50 cows for burning a lamp in perpetuity before God 
Nrsimha of Simhachalam. 

No. 938 is dated 6aka 1236 or D. 1314 which is said to 
be equal to the qth anka year of Sri Devadideva Sri Purush 5 ttamadeva. 
This would also give A.D. 1306—7 as the initial year of this reign. The 
inscription records the gifts of (i) Eru Mah^endpati (Commander-in- 
chief) who gave 7 Madas, (2) his wife Umadevi Ndyakd^i 
who presented 25 cows and (3) their Siahfu Sivadasu Ndyaka, 

who also gave 25 cows. All these gifts were intended for 

burning lamps before God so that their merit might increase. It is 
significant that the king had the titles of Devadideva and Purushotta* 
ma deva, both synonymous with Anantavarma, JagannadhadSva and 
Bhanudeva. All these are different names of Vishpu. 

No. 1000 is dated 6aka 1229 which is said to be equal to tlm 
3rd ankn year of the king. In other words, the king ascended the 
throne in daka 1228 or A.D. 1306-07. He has the full title of 4 r*ttfitawarma 
Pratdpavira 8rl Bhanudeva. The inscription records the gift of 100 
cows by the E. Chalukya Chief, Sri Vishpuvardhana Maharaja Sri Viswa* 
natha gaps Kalinga^pariksha Sri Vijayadeva padiraya for his owia good 
luck, at the time of the amrtamam or milk-offering to God. The eaecu- 
torof the grant called Gopi-khillar was given two Pu/fis of land to be 
purchased with 17 Padagandamadas. For the increase of the Donee’s 
prowess or Bhujahala, several Nibhandas pf land weie also given, for 
providing different offerings to God. 
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No. 1002 also belongs to the Chalukya Chief Viswanatha. It 
is also dated Saka 1229 and it gives the same titles of the king that are 
mentioned above. It is also clear that Saka 1229 corresponds to the king*s 
3rd anfca year, or the date of his accession is6akayear 1228 or A.D. 1306^ 
The Donor has the same titles mentioned above. His name is given as 
Visvanatha. He made a gift of two Nibhandas of garden-land so that a 
flower-garland might be supplied to God daily. The Donor also gave 
one puUi of land to a certain Narasimha for raising every year the 
DbUrU'^fMndapam (Hall) built already by him. The gifts were made 
for the Donor’s good luck. 

No. 1179 is dated Saka 1228 which is also said to correspond to 
the king’s 3rd anka year. This means that, in Saka 1227 or A. D. 
i 305"^6, the accession of the king took place though apparently his 
coronation was held in 1306-07. Kalinga-pariksha Sri Vijayadeva padiraya 
and others made a gift of 150 Mallarnd^as for providing several 
offerings to God. 

If now we examine the king’s own Puri plates, we learn tha 
they are a true copy of the Kendupalna plates of Narasimha II, giving the 
full geneology of the Dynasty from the Moon to the Donor. The date of 
the grant is Saka 1234 A. D. 1312. The name of the king is Puru- 
shottama and the year Saka 1234 is said to be equal to his 7th anka 
or 5th actual ruling year. In other words, his reign must have commen- 
ced in Saka 1229-^30 or A.D. 1307—8. But, from the stone inscriptions, 
mentioned above, we learn that he came to the throne in Saka 1227 — 28 
or A. D. 1305 — 6. In other words, Bhanudeva came to kingly power in 
Saka 1227 — 28 but his actual coronation took place two >ears L ter. 
It would thus appear that, while the Puri plates give the coronation 
date as the beginning of his reign, several of the stone inscriptions give 
the accession date. Since an inscription (No. 1173 in S. I. I. Vol. V) of 
Nfsimha II is found dated Saka year 1228 or A. D. 1306-07, we might 
regard that year for historical purposes, as the last of Nrsimha’s and the 
first of Bhanudeva’s reign. 

The Puri plates state that, from the camp of Purushottama, on 
the bank of the southern ocean, Rangadasa sarma, the Secretary for 
peace and war, obtained a grant of two villages, viz, Padmapaga-Sugala- 
pura and Somanathapada and the order was communicated to Vira Sri 

BhSnudSva Rauta.**^ 

Vid* Pp. ,76— ,80 in R. D. Banorji’s work, Hiitory of Oriua Vol. I and 
. Pp. ,01— n)8 in B. C. MuBumdar’a Orissa in the Making > 

Wa. The late R. D Baaerjl, while stating that In Saka 1234 a king named 
Funwhottaina wiled at Purnihottama-kataka or Puri and that hie *nd anka or 
let regnal year was A.D, l306, failed to identify him with Jagann 8 thad 6 va and 
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Bhanudeva II was a great warrior who fought with the Mos- 
lems successfully. It is learnt^^S ^jj^t ‘‘the king’s (Bhanudeva II’s) war 
with Ghayasuddin beginning, the blood flowing from the necks of the 
many big chiefs wounded by his valour filled the world. The blood 
stream gushing up profusely from the then wounded breasts of the 
(enemy’s) elephants was such that still shines in the sky in the disguise 
of sun-set glow.” M. M, Chakravarti first thought^^^ that this war was 
probably fought with Ulugh Khan in 1323 A.D. after his capture of War- 
rangal but later on correctly held that it was against his father Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlak.226 He also stated that Ulugh Khan having captured Warran- 
gal invaded Jajnagar. These events are thus described^26. — 

“The name of Arangal was changed to Sultanpur and all the 
country of Tilang was conquered. Officers were appointed to manage the 
country and one year’s tribute was taken. 'Fhe prince then marched 

towards Jajnagar (the Jajnagar on the Mahanadi in Cuttack) and there 

took forty elephants with which he returned to 'Filang. These he sent 
on to his father. At the time when Arangal was taken and the ele‘ 
phaqjs arrived from Jajnagar, several Mughal armies attacked the frontiers. 

” About this time, complaints came from Lakhnauti 

against its cruel ruler. So the Sultan Ghiyasuddin, after summoning 

Ulugh Khan from Warrangal and making him vice-gerent, marched 
against Lakhnauti. Nasiruddin met him and paid homage and go^ 
back Lakhnauti. It was probably at this time, when the Sultan tried 
to invade Jajnagar, that Bhanudeva defeated him and drove him out. 
Shortly after, he was killed by the evil design of his son. Ulugh Khan’s 
capture of 40 elephants from Jajnagar cannot be considered as its con- 
quest for, in the list of Provinces under the control of Ulugh Khan, it 

Vira Bhanudeva, He also failed to identify the last two names as one and the 
same, though he stated that tho year of accession of all of them was A. D. 1306. 
He finally stated that “Purushottaraa was a usurper who kept Bhanudeva II 
virtually a prisoner in the interior of his palace at Puri”! This lasted, it seems, 
till 1309 when Bhanudeva came to the throne but tho usurpation of Purushottama 
did not last beyond 1312 A. D.I! 

Mr. B. C Muzumdar writes that “in dating the plates of the charter it 
has been distinctly recorded that Bhanudeva II when making the grant of two 
villages did not become a ruler and it was in the 7th year of the roign of Puru- 
shottamadeva falling in Saka Era 1234, i.e. 1312 A. D. that the charter was 
executed. According to this statement, Purushottamadova, coming between Nri- 
simha and Bhanu II, begins his reign in 1306 A. O. for, his 7th regnal year is 
Saka I234al312 A.D. Bhanudeva II in that case reigned from 1813 or thereabouts 
to 1327 A. D.** This writer also fails to identify Purushottama with Bhanudeva. 

223. J. A. 8. B. Vol. LXI\r, p. 136. 

224. Ibid. 225. J. A. 8. B, Vol. LXXII, p. 130. 

226 . TarikhH^Firo% Shahi translated in Elliot an4 Dowson’s History of ln41^> 
Vol, 111, p. 234. Also, p. 609^ 
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is omitted , 227 However, a certain Shahabuddin, in his Work of Travels 
stated, on the information given by a native of Oudh, that the dominions 

of Muhamad Tughlak (Ulug Khan) consisted of 23 provinces and the 
22nd was Jajnagar .228 ^vas probably comprised in the Empire on 

the ground of the capture of 40 elephants which must be due to a mere 
raid and not a conquest. Still, it shows the beginning of the decline of 
E. Ganga Empire. Ulugh Khan or Mahamad Bin Tughlak, after captur- 
ing finally Warrangal, invaded and took Rajahmundry and converted a 
Hindu Temple into a Mosque, which still stands on the main road of 
the city near the market with a Persian inscription 229 at the top of the 
front-gate. It states that, when Ghiyasuddin was the Emperor of Dehli 
and when his son Ulugh Khan was the Nawab of Telingana, a certain 
Salar Ulvi built the Mosque in Hijri 724 or A. D. 1324. This proves 
that the raid into Orissa took place in A. I). 1323. 

ir. Nrsiinliadiva IIL A, D. 1328—1352. 

Bhanudeva II was succeeded to the throne by his son Nrsimha 
who ruled for 24 years like his father, according to the Puri plates of 
his grand son Nrsimha IV. He was born to Lakshmidevi'and his own wife 
was called Kamaladevi. From the stone inscriptions of this king, found 
in the Temples of Srikurmam and Simhachalam, we learn that he had also 
other queens called Gahgadevi or Gahgambika and Kommidevi who had 
a daughter named Sitadevi. His son, Bhanu III, presented the images of 
Nrsimha and Gangamba holding lamps to God of Srikurmam and 
probably Kainala and Gangamba are both one and the same. 

A fuller account of his reign is known from the following 
inscriptions found in Srikurmam‘^30 and Simhachalam^'^f temples and the 
history of the reign is constructed from them. 

No. 1 18 1, dated 6aka year 1263, records the gifts of Narayana 
Dalapati (Head of cavalry). Saka year 1263 is said to be equal to the iSth 
anka or 15th regnal year of Praidpa (Powerful) liri (Illustrious) VIra 
Nara Narasimhadeva. This shows that Saka 1249 or A. D. 1327 28 
was the first year of his reign. Since A. I). 1328 was found to be the 
last year of his father, that may be regarded as the first year of his 
accession to the throne. The Donor gave 12 gold Nishkas for burning 
Dhnpam (Incense) daily twice to God. 

227. Ibid. p. 236. This account of Ziauddin Barni should be considered true 
in preference to others. 

228. Ibid p, 675. 229. Ep. Indo-Moslemica, (1923—24) Pp. 13—14, 

230. Srikurmam Temple Inscriptions Nos. 1181, 1189, 1190, 1191, 1193, 1195, 
1200, 1213, 1219, 1225. 1226, 1227, 1237 and 124U in 8, L inserr. VoU F. 

23t Simhachalam Temple Inscriptions Nos. 932, 933, 1003 and 1062 in 8. L 

Jnserr. VoL YL 
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No. uSq is an important record, dated Saka. 1265 or A .D. 
IS 4 S. mentioning very valuable gifts of Ganga Mahadgvi (the Great 
Queen) made for the increase of her sons and grandsons, long life and 
fulfilment of all her desires and king Nfsimhadeva Maharaja’s long life, 
good sons and prosperity of the kingdom. She seems to be the chief 
queen who probably is called Kamaladevi in the C. P. Grants. Her rich gifts 
to God comprised x. Chandelier (Dipahosfa-prafma or Image with hands 
which is used for burning lights). 2. Crown made of the nine precious 
•lones t[Vajra« Vaidurya, Gomedikat Nila, Mauktika, Pushyaraga, Padma* 
riga, Markata, Pravala). 3- Seven garlands of pearls 4. Gold Vessel 
Choli Mala 6. Two Puihirama. (Holy marks on the fore head). 

No. XX90 is also a record of Gangamba, the Queen»consort who 
deta-ibes herself as Arddhangi (Better-half) of king Nysimha. It is 
dated Saka 1274 or A. D. 1352, the last year of the king’s reign. The 
gifts consisted of cows, gold ornaments and cash (36 Madas) for burning 
incense to God. These were all made for the fulfilment of all her desires. 

No. 1191, dated 6. 1271 or A. D. 1349-50 belongs to the king’s 
(Veeradiveera Kara Narasiinha’s) 28th anka or 23rd regnal year, proving 
again (hat the king came to rule in A.D. 1327-28. It records the grant 
of 38 Gapdamadas, for providing various kinds of offerings to God, by 
KommidSvamma, perhaps another queen as suggested by inscriptions. 
(Nos. 112$ and 1227.) 

No. 1193, dated S. X2S3 or A.D, 1331, records the gift of a 
garden to God during the regime {Blufga-pariksha or Examiner of 
offerings to God) of Narasimhadasa Pandit. No. 1195 is dated in the 
7th anka or sth regnal year of the king and records the gift of 25 cows 
for a lamp during the regime of the same Bhoga-pariknha* We learn 
that Srikfirmam was also called Narasimha-puram. 

No. i?oo is dated iS. 1267 which is said to correspond to the 
king’s 23rd anka or X9th regnal year. This also proves that S. 1249 or 
A*D. 1327-28 was the first year of the king’s reign. It records the gift 
of 2S sheep fora lamp by Anantama of Pottnuruvidu, a town in VisagDt. 

No. 1213 is a Sanskrit— Oriya inscription in Telugu characters. 
It is dated S. 1232 or A.D. 1330 which is said to be equal to the king’s 
4th anka or 3rd regnal year, showing that A.D. 1327-28 was his first 
mlixig year. During the Bhdga-pariksha of Narasimhadasa, a certain 
Kuppi Sthasamalla (the brave fist-fighter) gave an endowment of 40 
Gapdamadas for burning a lamp and for providing various kinds of puddings 
to God* 

No. 1219 is an interesting record which belongs to the king’s 
tSn PratSpa VirSdivira KaranSrasifHha Divara^s) 7th anka or gth 
tegnal year* It records the gift of xo Gapdamadas, during the regime of 
Narasimhadisa Pauditt by Kumfira Piwushottamadiva of Kimidt, for the 
realisation of Pui^galgka (Heaven) by bis son Indradeva who died. 
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No. 122s is dated fi. 1271 which is said to be equal to the 
king’s aSth anka or 23rd regnal year. This also proves that the king^s 
accession took place in S. 1249 or A. D. 1327. The inscription records 
the gift of a ifibdfidhd of land by Gangadevi Muhadivi^ the Queen-consort 
and of two Chamaras (Fans) by Sitadevi, (the daughter of KommidSvi>, 
The services to God should be rendered by three dancing girls who would 
receive prasddam of God. To meet the cost of the same, the royal 
princesses endowed the treasury of God with 30 Paidi Malla Madas and 
gave a salary of one Gapdamada to each of the dancing girls who should 
fan God at both the times of burning incense. 

No, 1226* dated S, 1267 or A.D, 1345. records the gift of gold 
equal to 10 Nishkas by king Nfsimha’s wife Ganga Mahddivi^ for blowing 
a conch-shell always in the temple for the prosperity of her progeny and 
for the increase of the kingdom. 

No. 1227, dated S. 1263, records the gifts of Ganga Mahddivi 
and Kommidevi, The latter gave, for the merit of her daughter Sitadevi 
a chandelier and gold Prdtima (Image) and also 3 garlands of pearls and 50 
cows for feeding the lamp with ghee. The former queen gave 8 Nishkaa 
for reciting music in praise of God at both the times of burning incense. 
The exact relationship between the two queens is not given anywhere but 
from the mention of both names together in some inscriptions, it is 
inferred that they were both wives of king Nrsimha HI. 

No, 1237 is dated S. 1270 which is said to be equal to the 
king's 29th anka or 24th regnal year. This is really^ the last year of the 
king’s rule and the Puri Plates of Nrsimha IV support this conclusion. 
The inscription records the gift of 50 cows for a lamp by a certain 
Amaru Fadirdya for the complete fulfilment of his desires. Krisbnama, 
the executor of the grant, was required to feed the lamp daily with half 
a measure {Adda) of ghee. 

Laatlyi No. 1240 is dated 1267 which is said to be equal to 
the king’s 22nd om/ca or i8th regnal year. This would also give d. 1230 or 
A.D. 1328 as the initial year of his reign. The inscription records the 
gift of Achyuta jPradAam (Minister) who was the S’faAfu of Dharmmaraja of 
Chikati (Modern Chikati Zamindary in the Ganjam District) for the 
increase of his progeny and life. The gift consisted of the endowment of 
the neqessary amount, for buying a garden for supplying flowers to God 
daily V in God’s treasury and also 16 Gaodaparakamadaa and 14 
Midas for the maintenance of two gardeners. 

The Simbachalam insaiptions also throw much new light m Ihp 
history of this reign. For instance, No. 932 states that the kingV fwl 
became resplendent with the lustre shed by the precious stones set, in, tbp 
Crowns of subordinate kings. His wife or PaUamahMi, Gangadivi 
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Mahadevif endowed for the fulfilment of her desires, 14^ Nibhandas of 
land, acquired at a cost of 6 Malla Madas each, for providing various 
kinds of offerings to God. More money was provided for those who ren- 
dered the services. In all, 120 Gapda Nishkaswere deposited for all the 
services in the Treasury — House of God Nrsimha. The date of this 
record is 6. 1272 or A.D. 1350, which is the last ruling year of the king. 
It is significant that the services consisted in supplying water for God’s 
bath and sacred-strings for God’s wear and flower-garlands and other offerings. 

No# 933 also describes the good qualities of the king. It also 
records several gifts of the king’s wife Ganga Mahadevi. It is dated 
1271 or A.D. 1349* 'fhe gifts consisted of two gold lamp-stands, 2 gold 
Holyfeet of God, one lotus garland and several ornaments made of gold. 
A sum of 36 Malla Nishkas or Madas was paid into the Treasury of 
God for them and a further sum of 15 Mallamadas was given for provi- 
ding ghee for burning a lamp and 20 more for other services. The 
gifts were made for the long life, welfare, children and increase of kingdom. 

No. 1003 is dated 6aka 1262 or A. I). 1340. It is an impor- 
tant record because it is the only one so far discovered that mentions 
the gtfts of the king made by himself for his health, wealth and children. 
He styles himself as one whose feet were served by all the kings conquered 
by him. The gift consisted of 200 cows which were secured for the 
king’s gift by Sankaradasa, the Kalinga-pankaha. The gift was placed 
in charge of 4 Bhogas who should supply every month 45 measures (Kun* 
chams) of ghee, evidently for feeding a lamp to be burnt before God. 

No. 1052 is also an important inscription. It belongs to Saka 1272 

or A^D. 1350, the last year of the king’s reign. It records the gifts of 

Ganga-Mahadevi for the increase of the great kingdom and for her own 
welfare and for the fame of her children. Six villages in Eradi vishaya 
(District) and two in Parvati Bhogam (District), both situated 
in Kalingadesa, were granted for God’s Bhogam (Enjoyment) called 
Ganga-Narasimha Bhogam. Several articles, made of gold, were also offered 
for providing various kinds of services to God. Janardana Mahasdndpaii 
(Commander-in-chief) was appointed as Bhoga^pariksha to look after the 
offerings. 18 ladies were named to conduct the various services to God 
such as singing music, playing instruments, blowing conch, fanning 
God, etc. 

It is thus clear that Gaiigadevi Mahadevi is the only Queen- 

consort mentioned as such in the inscriptions. It is doubtful whether 

even Kommidevi can be regarded as the king’s wife* There is no men- 
tion of the name of Kamalad€vi at all in the stone inscriptions though 
she alone is mentioned in Puri plates and hence it must be regarded as 
another name for Gangadevi. Bhanudeva III should therefore be regarded 
as the son of Kamaladevi alias Qangddevi and an inscription, (No. 1205) 
of Bhanu III actually states that Chandeliers of Vira Narasimha and 

Gangambika were presented by him to God of SrIKurmam in 6aka 1275 
which is said to be his 3rd anka or 2nd regnal year. This also proves 
how Saka 1274 or A. D. 1352 was the last year of Nfsimha Ill’s reign 
and the first of Bhanu IH’s. 
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Chapter VIII. 

The Last of the Eastern Qanga Kings, 

12* Bhanudeva III, A,D. 1852^5S’—1S78. 

Bhanu III was the son of Nrsimha III and Kamaladevi or Gangadevi. 
He ruled for 26 years according to the Puri Plates of his son. The 
history of his reign is known to us from several stone inscriptions.^^^a 

No. loii is found in the Saivite Temple at Mukhalingam or 
Kalinga*nagarani, the old capital of the E. Ganga Line. It has a special 
interest for us, because, among the inscriptions of the Later Ganga kings, 
it alone is found in the famous Saivite temple at Mukhalingam wherein 
many inscriptions of Earlier Ganga kings and their subordinates, that 
ruled over Kalinga in the nth and 12th centuries, are found. Since the 
removal of the capital to Cuttack and specially after the Later Ganga 
kings became converts to the cult of Vishnu, all patronage was removed 
from the God of Mukhalingam. 

This inscription is dated Saka year 1289 which is said to be 
equal to the king's (Sri Viradhi Vira Pratapa Sri Bhanudeva’s) i8th anka 
or isth regnal year. Ihis shows that Bhanu III ascended the throne in 
S. 1274-75 or A.D. 1352-53. It records the gift of a certain field (in 
Nagarapuvada?) to God Madhukesvara by the son of Kalinga MahardyoT^a 
Sdhasamalla, who was the son of Sri Dalcshmadaii(fd Kalingamdji Saha- 
santalla. It is noteworthy how the official titles had become personal. 

No. 1154 is dated 6. 1279 or A.D. 1357 and records the gift of 
King Purush5ttama of 50 cows for burning two lamps before the God of 
Srikurmam. No. 1155 also belongs to the same date but records the gift of 
50 GaJjdamadas for 50 cows for supplying ghee for two lamps by Laksh- 
midevi, wife of Nfsimharaja of Virakottam. This is a place in Visag Dt. 
The king is evidently a feudatory of Bhanu III- One interesting point Wfe 
learn from this inscription is that the price of a cow was one Gap^ama^a 
during the middle of the 14th century. Granting that, at that time, a cow 
was, on the average, costing Rs. 20 or half of what it costs now, a 
GafjL^ama^a would have the value of i£ or 20 shillings, or a Sovereign. 

No. 1156 is an Oriya inscription in Telugu characters. It 
belongs to this king's (?) X2th anka or roth regnal year. A certain 
Narayaija who was the Mdji or Head of the village of Tulasi gave a 
gift of so Gandamadas into the Treasury of God for burning a lamp. 

232. Kos. lail, 1164, 1165, ll53, 1167. Il96, 1205 and 12l8 in 8. 1. lnscript%onS 
Vol. V. Also, Nos. 742, 761, 772, 795, 802, 813, 8l9, 860. 876, 1046, 1049 and 1053 in 
BJi Inscriptions Vol. VI. 
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No. IIS7, dated 6aka 1281 or A.D. 1359) belonging to the king's 
reign records a gift of 100 cows for 2 lamps by Narayai^a Sdhasa" 
molla of Tulasi village, the same that is mentioned in the record above. 

No. 1196 is dated ^aka 1276 which is said to be equal to the 
king's 3rd anlca or 2nd regnal year. This shows that Saka 1275 or 
A. D. 1353 was the first year of the king's accession. 

No. 1205 is an important inscription as it records certain gifts 
by the Emperor himself. It is dated 6aka 1275 which is also said to 
be equal to the king's 3rd anka or 2nd regnal year. This results in Saka 
1274 or A.D, 1352 being the first year of the king's accession. But since, in 
the record noted above, Saka 1275 is mentioned as the first year of accession, 
itwill be best to regard Saka 1274—75 or, A.D. 1352^53 as the correct 
date of the king's accession. It records the grant of the Chagas or images 
of Nysimha and his wife Gangambika, holding lamps in hand and offering 
lights to God, by their son Bhanu III. The king also endowed for the 
fulfilment of all his desires a lamp to be fed in perpetuity by the ghee 
of tvtto cows of Bhogapura. He also gave land in Thoti village in Erada 
tfiBhctyCL and secufed it by a stone inscription. The royal donation was 
made at the hands of the Door-keeper (Dwara-nayaka) KeSavanStha 
Paiidita^ during the regimes of Narayapa MahdsSndpati^ the Bhoga^ptcri^ 
kuha and PutushSthama Jiyyana, the Kalinga^parikska. It was ordained 
that the Kalinga ffiyakas should look after the burning of the lights. 

No. 1208 is a record of Nysiniha IV, dated Saka 1301, which 
is said to be equal to his 3rd dnka or 2nd regnal year. This shows 
that S'aka 1300 or A.D. 1378 was the last year of Bhanu III and the first 
of Nfsimha IV. Similarly, No. 1211 is dated ^aka 1302 which is said 
to be equal to the king’s (Ni’simha IV's) 4th anka or 3rd regnal year. 
This confirms that Saka 1300 or A.D. r378 was the last year of the king. 

. No. 1218 is dated Saka 1275 which is said to be equal to the 

king's 3rd anka or 2nd regnal year. It proves that Saka 1274 or A. D. 
i352'“S3 was the first year of the king's reign. He ruled till 1378 i.e.» 
for 26 years, as stated in the Puri Plates of his son. The inscription 
records the gift of 100 sheep by Gangu-Nayaka of Kodur, son of Gopi- 
Mahdma^dalika. (Provincial Governor-in-chief). 

The Simhachalam inscriptions of the time of this king are also use- 
ful and interesting as they throw more light on this reign. For examplci 
No. 74^, dated Saka 1294 or A. D. 1372, records the gift of s 
Ma^as for offering flowers to God by Srivatsa Ndyddu^ the son of 
Heramma Mahds^ndpati, (Commander-in-chief). 

No. 75 r is dated Saka 1298 or A.D. which is said to be 

equal to the king’s 31st anka or 25th regnal year. During the regime 
of Dharmadasa, who was the Blwga*parlksha^ Kalinga-parikska and 
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Patra, a certain Sishtukavu Mahdslndpati gave, for the long life of 
tile king, two Puttis of land in the village of Lakuniavaram or Lakshmi- 
varam in O^^adirfc/a for the maintenance of Tantrasani so that she 
might enjoy the land and do the service of holding Chdniarams (Fans) 
at the time of Chandanamolupu or removal of sandal from the image 
of God, which still comes off every year once in the month of May. 

No. 752 is an important record. It is dated Saka ijoi; or 
A.D. 1383-84. It records the gifts of Qajapati Peda Narasimharaju's wife 
Birujadevi and Bhanudeva Ill’s wife Taradevi. 

No. 772 is dated Saka 1293 or A. D. 1371-72 which is said to 
be equal to the king’s 2nd anka or ist regnal year. But this date in 
the inscription, being doubted, is clearly wrong. It must be the 24th anka 


or 20th regnal year. It records the grant of 4 putfis of land in the 
village of Mrempada to a lady called Mudunarekha by a certain Chillama 


SdJiasamalla so that she might render certain services to God. 

No. 795, dated ^aka 1278, records the gift of go cows by 
Madanarekha, the queen of Sri Purushbttamadeva of Virakottain. He 
was evidently a feudatory of the Ganga kings. 1 he place is still found 
in Visagapatam District and is said to contain ancient historical relics, 

No. 802 belongs to Saka year 1281 or A D. 1359. It records 
the gift of 50 cows for burning one lamp to God by Hanuma Angesvara 
who was the Kalinga-pariksha and Sandhi»vigrahi* Ihese were two 
important quasi-military offices under the Crown corresponding to the 
Commissioner and Foreign-Secretary respectively. 


No. 813 is dated §aka 1288 or A. D. 1366. It records certain 
gifts of lands and cash for two ladies to render services to God by a 
certain Gangadhara. He is called Kalinga-pariksha or Kalingadhtpah 
which shows that he ruled over a part of it with both civil and military 
powers subject, of course, to the control of the Ganga Emperors. 

No. 819, dated ^aka 129S. records the gift of s Padmanidhi- 

Gapdamadas by a certain Kanchi. who was the and 

Mahaslnapati. The former office resembles a similar one J^mh came 

into existence some time later at Golconda and was called ^ffconda- 

Vyapari. A sect of people called by the same name is still to be found 
in Andhradesa. Evidently, the name indicated at first a royal office 

referring to conduct of business in the country. 

No. 860, dated §. 1283, records gifts of Narasimha Bharafi 

IfiMi Which consisted ol two pnffis of iand, which he eot from l)««h.<s 
end which iw in Chodavaram in Oddadidesa, and i6 Gaiidanii*s. 
These were eilten into the Treasury oi God for Hts services. Ho ,«e 

6 more Midas to be enioyed h, two Donee, who should npp ly two 

Snored-strings to God dally ailer the Vhm (Incense bnnnng) cerewony. 
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No* 876, dated §. 1299, records gifts in Aiiikakapalli by Arjuna 
deva of Oddadi during the regime of Dharmadasa who was the Kalinga^ 
parfksha and Pdira, It was ordained that, after the Prasadam was 
offered to God, it should be distributed, according to measurements given 
in the record itself among all the royal dependents and temple servants. 
It is significant that even high officials had a share in it. 

No. 1046 is an interesting record of the King himself. It belongs 
to 1275 or A. D. 1353- He resumed or deposited in his name 
certain gifts, made already in S. 1272 or A. D. 1330 by his mother Ganga- 
mahadevi as per No. 1052 Simhachalam Inscription, for what is called 
Qanga^Narasimha Bhagam and ordered that the Prasadam should be 
distributed among the Tirupati Vaishnavas and Sthdndpatis (Temple-priests) 
as it was done previously among the 5 Nayakas. And these 5 Nayakas 
were compensated by a grant of 3 pandums of land in the village of 

Tamdrangi. It may be recalled that this was one of the 8 villages 

granted by the Queen Gangadevi in her record noted above. It is signi- 
ficant that while she made the previous grant, Bhanu III states in this 
record that his father made it. Having deprived the 5 Nayakas of their 
existing rights, he compensated them by substituting salaries to be 

raised out of the lands given in 1'ariidrangi village. It looks as though 

he utilised the proceeds of the villages resumed, by depositing them in 
his name for God^s festivals and celebrations at Simhachalam. 

No. 1047, dated 6aka 1281, mentions Maujnnna as the Kalinga- 
pariksha and Mahdsenapati and Narasimha Hharati as the Bhoga*pari- 
ksha of the Temple. This Sage Narasimha was evidently continuing the 
workof Narahari Tirtha by spreading the faith of Madhwa in Kalingade^a. 

No. 1049 belongs to the king’s 3rd anka or 2nd regnal year 
and records the gift of 4 pu((is of land in the village of Mrompada for 
Ganga-Narasimha Bhdgam so that the king’s merit might increase. 

No. 1053, dated Saka 1275, records the gift of 52 Gapdamadas 
into the treasury of God, by Nfsimha’s wife Gangadevi for reciting 
Purdipam daily at the time of Ganga-Narasimha Bh5gam, 

The inscriptions examined so far show how the Kalinga Empire 
was divided into Mahdmandalas (Great Provinces), Mandalas (Provinces) 
Vishayas (Districts), Nddus (Taluqs), Grdmas, (Villages) and Pallis 
(Hamlets). There were various kinds of offices like Mahdsendpati^ 
Sindpati, Mahdpaidyati, Pa&dyati, MahdmaipdiUka, Matpdalika, Mahd- 
pdira, Pdtra, Kalinga-pariksha, Dalapati, Dandapati, Sandhivigrahu 
Amdty, Ndyaka^ Brtkarana and Paravdri. These gradations and 
varieties of offices show how the administrative machinery was highly 
oi^anised in the Later Ganga period (nth to 15 centuries). 
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Relations with the Moslems. 


Already, during the time of this king’s grandfather, the country was 
attacked by the Tughlaks, Ghiyasuddin Tughlak attempting to invade 
from the north and his son Mahammad Bin Tughlak invading from the 
south and capturing 40 elephants. After the fall of the Kakatiya Empirei 
two States, one Hindu and the other Muhamadan arose on its ruins, viz, 
Vijayanagaram and Bhamani. According to Sewell, 23S Kampana’s son, 
Sangama II was ruling over Nellore and the East-coast in A.D. 1356# He 
was the nephew of Bukka I, Emperor of Vijayanagaram. In A. I). 1357, he is 
said to have led a raid into Kalinga and defeated the Gajapathi king, 
Bhanu III. Tdrikh-i- Firoz Shahl"^^^ gives a detailed account of the 
relations between Sultan Firoz 'Fughlak of Delhi who succeeded Muha- 
mad Bin Tughlak in A.D. 1353 and Jajnagari then under Vira Bhanudeva IID 


Briefly stated, it is thus: — After a campaign against Bengal^ 
Sultan Firoz reached Jaunpur and resolved to march against Jajnagar and 
his officials made all preparations. Leaving his baggage at Karra, he 
made forced marches through Bihar and finally reached Jajnagar. It was 
a very rich and happy place being full of corn and fruit. The Sultan 
rested at Banarasi, an ancient capital of the Rajas. At that time, the 
Raja of Jajnagar was Adaya who quitted Banarasi which had 2 forts. 
The Rajas were Brahmans and successive Rais had added to the forts 
making them large and populous. The then Raja fled and took refuge 
in the water. The country was in confusion and some people fled to 
hills and some were taken captives. Their cattle, horses and property 


fell into the enemy’s hand. The people had spacious houses and fine 
gardens w’ith fruit trees, flowers etc. showing the prosperity of the country. 
The Sultan, on hearing that the Raja took refuge in an island in 


the river, pursued him and on the way spent some time in hunting wild 
elephants. He then entered the palace of the king and found many fine 
buildings and within his fort a stone idol of Jagannath which was taken 
to Dehli and put to disgrace. When the Sultan next prepared to pursue 
the Rai into his island, he sent five of his Brahman Pators or Patros to 
wait upon the Sultan. In the country of Jajnagar. the Mahtaa or 

Mahants are called Patars or Patros and the Raja had 20 such officers 
under whose advice he conducted all affairs of his State. When the s 
Patros respectfully submitted that their Raja was ^ P 

.nd .ubject of the Sultan, the latter replied that hts .ntenttona were 
friendly and that he came hither to hunt for elephants. ^ V 
an ntiehty elephants as an oSetiny and agreed to fntmsh a emmn nu^ 
he, yearly in payment of ntvenne. The Snitan the. sent rnhes nnd 
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Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, p. 300. 
Translated in Elliot and Dowson’s 


History of India, Vol. HI. pp. 812-16. 
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insignia by the Mahants or Patros to the Raja and returned home after 
m^ch difficulty with the 73 elephants he obtainedfrom Lakfanauli ^nd Jajnagar. 

This account differs in important points from the one translated 
by M^jor Raverty. According to it, (i) Banarasi is given as Banapas 
wjiinh te reached after crossing the river Mahanandi. {2) The Rai fled 
tp^erd^ Talingana (3) The Rai sought for peace sendings elephants besides 
r^ities and precious things. (4) The Sultan reached the country of Rai 
Bfeinu Diw or Bir Bhan Dev (5) He returned from thence to Padmavati 
or South Bihar for hunting purposes and captured 33 elephants and killed 2 
(6) He then returned to Karah, 

It is not possible to know which account is true. It is doubtful 
whether either account is wholly true particularly in the material respect 
of the submission of Bhanudeva IIL It is inconceivable how a mighty 
king with such a large Empire and such great resources could so easily submit 
to a hunting excursion-party of Firoz Tughlak. This so-called invasion 
of Firoz should be treated as a mere hunting-raid like the one^^ led 
by the Bengal Sultan Haji Ilyas, in A. D. 1353, or the one led by 
Sangaftia, the nephew of Bukka I in A. 0.1356—5 7- The Ganga Empire 
lasted with full vigour for nearly a century more when it was succeeded 
by a yet more powerful Dynasty known as the Gajapati, a Title which 
was inherited along with the Empire by the Solar Line of kings from their 
Suzereins, the Gapga Emperors. The late R I). Banerji 237 has rightly held* 

“jajnagar lay at the extremity of Gadha-Katanka or Jubbalpur. 
Haying crossed the Mahanadi, he (Firoz) reached the town of Banarsi. The 
Haihaya king of Jajnagar fled into Telingana. After passing through 
Jajnagar territories, Firoz Tughlak entered the kingdom of Bhanudeva III 
whilp hunting. Bhanudeva sent him some elephants and Firoz Tughlak 
reft^rned to Karah. This expedition took place in 1361 A. D. “ 

13. Narasimhadem IV. A. D. 1378—1414. 

He was the son of Bhanudeva III by his wife Hiradevi, a 
princess of the Chalukya race. It was already learnt how BhanudSva I 
married Jakalladevi of the same dynasty. It would appear that these 
niarriage alliances with the E, Chalukyas, who were the strongest feuda- 
tories under the Gangas, strengthened their position. Two of his own 
Pari Plates 298 style him as the Lord of Fourteen Worlds (Ohaturdaia 
Bhwamdhipati) and the Stone inscriptions, found in Siikfirmam and 


m y. A. s. B. voi. Lxxn, p. ise. 

^(86. Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. II, p. 219. 

237. History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 282—83. 

288. J, A S* B. Vol. LXIV, part Ro 2. Pp. 188— J34, Bxcept in l^ho Ofant 
the in^tt^r jn bpth plates is identical. 
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Sl^hachalam Tefnplescalf hrm “the powerful and illustrious/’ 8ri) 

Nata^^imhadlSv^a. The fangtrage in the Plates is Sanskrit and the tipi is 
a mixture of Devanagari and Kutiia characters. They give the complete 
Geneology of the Dynasty# They begin with salutation to Siva and blessing 
of Vishnu whose son Brahma created Atri, the father of Moon. As the 
Gahga Dynasty is Lunar, being descended from Moon, he is praised. As 
it is not possible to ‘*sing the exploits of the Moon-descended kings,** 
a mere list of 25 names only of the early kings, from Moon to Kolahala 
or, Anantavarma, is given. 

After stating that 5 Kamarpavas had preceeded, the historical 
list begins with a Kamarpava and closes with the Donor (Nf^simha IV)^ 

X. Kamar^ava 
1 

2V Vajrahasta'^Nahgama 

1 

3. Raja Raja Rajasundari 

4. Chodaganga “ Kasturikamodini 
(Acc. S. 999) i 

5. Kimarpava (10 years) 

(Acc. S. 1064) “Indira 

6. Raghava (15 years) 

“Chandfal^kha 


7. Raja Raja II (25 years) 8. Aniyaiiga Bhima {10 years) 

“Bhagalladevi 

g. Raja Raja III«Sadgupa 
(17 years) 1 

lo. Anahgabhima “ Kasturadevi 
(33 years) 1 

ir. Narasimhadeva I'^Sitadevi 
(33 years) 1 

12. Vira Bhanudeva I Jakalladevi 

(17 years) 1 

13. Narasimhadeva 11 ** Cho^adevi 

(34 years)_ 1 

14. Virabhanudeva II * Lakshmidevi 

(a4 years) I 

15. Nrsimhadeva III“Kamaladevi 

(24 years) 1 

16. Bhanudeva III-Hiradevi 

(26 years)’ 1 

17. Nysimhadeya IV 

The Do«or. Nfsimhadfiva IV made the first Grant in his 8th atika 
otm re^al year an^tbe second Grant in his 22nd anka or rS regnal yeaT 
The first Grant ^as made in d. tsos or A. D. 13:84 and the second m 
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S. 1316 or A. D. 13^5. The gifts mentioned in the second Grant were 
actually made from Devakuta and Narayai^apura camps in November 1396 
and February 1397 respectively. 

Both the Grants are said to be made fram Cuttack (Vara^iasi- 
Kataka), on the occassion of victory, in the presence of several officials, 
some of whose designations are the same as those already mentioned in 
the several stone inscriptions. For instance, Mahdpdtra% Sandhivigrahi, 
Patra^ Dvarapariksha, Senadhyaksha, Srikaraoa, Mahdsendpati^ Bhdn- 
4dra Purdparlksha, Budhdlenka, and Bha^daradhikari were already men- 
tioned, as high officers of State who surrounded the king on important 
occasions and particularly at the time of making Grants. 

According to the first Grant, the village of Kinnari in Uttara* 
khat^da-vishaya was given to Mahdpdtra Naraharidasa Praharaja. The 
gift yielded 900 Madas of Gold per year. According to the second 
Grant, the villages of Saiso and Radaso in Madanakhanda-vishaya in 
Koshtadesa were given to a Brahmin Scholar named Devaratha- 
charya, a priest in the temple of Ugresvaradeva. They yielded 449 
Madas of Gold. These two Grants were made for the king’s long life, 
prosperity and increase of the Empire. The portions describing gifts in 
both the inscriptions are mostly in Oriya, and “in words and syntax the old 
Oriya of 500 years ago was the same as now,’’ The first and the second 
Grants were inscribed by Durgadasa and Gurudasa respectively. 

Several Stone Inscriptions of the time of this king were 
already published in S, L Inscrr. Vols. V, and Vl239 jn 1925 and 1928 
respectively and referred to in ray Telugu work Ko lingade^ach antra 
In point of number, information and importance, they excel those of 
any in the preceeding reigns except Ch5dagahga. Several Officers, named 
in the two Puri Plates of this king, donated gifts for providing offerings 
to the Gods of Srikurmam and Simhachalam. 

No. 1160, dated S. 1314, records the gift of 50 cows by MSka 
Sindpati of Enamadala, a place in Visag District. No. 1180 belongs to 
S. 1324 or A. D. 1403 ind records the gift of 100 sheep, for burning a 
lamp in the Temple, by ]S.§idasa Ndyadu for his long life, prosperity 
and progeny. 

m Nos. 1168, 3160, 1180, 1208 and 1211 in 8, I, L toL V, 

Nos 730, 731, 741. 760, 762, 763, 756. 757, 768, 765, 7G9, 770, 771, 774, 776, 

T8e» 787, 789, 790, 801, 812, 617, 829, 836, 846, 647, 848, 849, 65l, 853, 855, 856, 869, 
863 , 862, 865, 866, 671, 902, 907, 916, 918, 919, 922, 923, 929, 946, 958, 960, 961, 971, 
972, 986, 1006, 1007, 1008, 1009, 1014, 1015, 1016, 1017, 1018, 3022, 1023, 1030, 1031, 
1033, 1034, 1036, 1036, 1038, 1039, 1040, 1041, 1042, 1043, 1066, 1072, 1087, 1096, 
1098, 1105, U07, 1112, 1113, 1115,11X9, 1126 and 1X27 in S. i, L VoU TL 
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No. 774 is an important record. It i^ dated S. 1302 andi 
records the gifts of TareSvara Sdhaaathalla, son of Kapilesvara Sahnsa- 
malla of Vara^asi-Kataka (Cuttack). 

No. 776, dated §. 1307 or A. D. <385, records the gift of 50 
cows for supplying payasam (Milk-food) to God by Ayyadeva, son of 
Annamadeva Raja of Orugallu (Warrangal). This is an important rigcord 
showing that the Hindu Line of kings at Warrangal did not cease to 
exist. Though their fort was taken in A. D. 1323 and their Empire 
destroyed, still the Kakatiya scions continued to rule there. 

No. 786 is a very important record of the King Pmtdpa Vlra 
Narasimhadeva Raja. It is dated S. 1312 or A. D. 1390. It states that, when 
Bharhkr-Madana Rajulu (King himself ?) was camping at Pottnuru- 
Katakam in Visagapatam District, Pdtra Gopinatha Sandhi -vigroM 
(Secretary for peace and war) and Bhudayilsnkha (Commander-in-chief) 
Gopala Jiyyanna were waiting in his presence. The king ordered Pdtra 
Satidasa Jiyyanna to render certain services such as fanning the God 
for which he endowed 4 Putiis of land in the village of Naruva. 

No, 787, dated S. 1312, records certain gifts of gold articles by 
Gopaladasa Jiyyanna mentioned in the record above. 

No. 789, dated §. 1303, records the gift of 300 cows and 40 
Madas for supplying sugar and other articles by Oddadi Arjunadeva, a 
subordinate chief of the Ganga Emperor. 

No. 790, dated S. 1312 or A. D. 1390, is a record of the King 
himself like No. 786 above. It states that (vamkya?) Madanaraja 
(Nrsimha IV?) was camping in Potunuri-Katakam and Pdtra Gopinatha 
Sandhivigrahi and Budalenka Gopala Jiyyanna were waiting in his 
presence. The king ordered Pdtra Sajidasa (Satidasa?) to provide certain 
offerings to God, and endowed for the same 4 Puffis of land in the 
villages of Panchadharla and Dimila, in Dimili Viahaya, Both these villages 
are existing even now. Tatra G5p*natha Sandhivigrahi, mentioned in 
this record and in No. 786 above, is the same officer who is mentioned 
in this King’s Puri Plates (Second Grant) as being present when 2 villages 
were granted to a Brahmin Scholar. At that time, A. D. i39S*97> this 
officer {.Patra) was raised to the position of a Mahdpatra. 

No. 801, dated 1313 or A, D. 1391 records the gift of a 
Doi^da Vanatnala (Garland) by Visvanatha Mahdssndpati, who was the 
Srlkarat^a (Writer of Accounts) and Taffandyaka (Alderman) of Vara^iasi- 
Kataka, He endowed the Treasury of the God with 10 Padmanidhi- 
Ga^damadas for giving prasadam to those who render the services. Also, 
a garden-land was purchased and set apart for the purpose of supplying 
flower-garlands to God. The Donor named here is the same an the one 
who was present when the Second Grant mentipned In this King s t 
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Plates was made in A# p. 1395-97. He was also present in the King’s 
room of worship on the occasion of his Japusamayn (Meditation). 

No. 812, dated 6. 1312, records the gift of a Mango-garden pur- 
chased in Pottrmru for 60 Madas by BhudoyUinka (Commander-in-chief) 
Sri Dhara 8 ?ndpaii, It was ordained that the annual rent of 4 Madas 
due from the garden should be utilised for providing offerings to God. 

No. 817, dated §. 1325, records the gift of 40 Madas for a lamp 
' by Kaltnga^pariksha KeSavadasa Jiyyana. 

No. 829, dated §. 1334, records gifts of cows and lands for 
certain services to God by Prataparjunadeva. son of Virarjunadeva of 
Oddadi. He is styled MahamandnUivara (Great Governor-in-chief). Oddadi 
is still existing as an important village and it was the home of Matsya- 
Vamsa Chiefs whose inscriptions are also found in Simhachalam Temple. 

No. 835, dated 6 i3i3» refers to the gifts of the wife of a 
Kalinga-Partksha and Mahdpdtra* 

No. 8461 dated 6. 1^36 or A. P. 1414, records the gift of 10 
Madas*by a Mahdssndpati of Pottnur. No. 847, dated §. 1313, records 
the gift of a daughter of As^dna Mahdpasdyi and Budhdlenkha of Katak. 

Nos. 848 and 840, dated §. 1335 ^^^^d 1336 respectively, record 
the gifts of Kalinga-patta-ndyadu Guhi Mahd-sendpati, son of Padma 
Mahd-sindpati of Pottnuruvidu. The gifts consisted of cash, lands and sheep* 

No. 851 dated S. 1300 records the gifts of Komaraguru Mahd- 
pdtra of Varanasi-Katakam. No. 853, dated §. 1304, records the gift of 
Gurudasa Mahdsendpati of Varapasi-Katakam. 

No. 856, dated S. 1304 records the endowment of 15 Madas for 
Gods’ services (fanning and flower-garlands) by Muktadevi, the wife of 
Jaleswara Mahdpdtra of Varapasi-Katakam, who was a Chalukya Chief. 

No, 859 is an important inscription. It is dated 1312 or A.D. 
1300. It records the gift of the King himself, who is called Vtrapratdpa- 
Narasimhadevardya. The gift, consisting of God^s prasddam^ should be 
enjoyed by Raghava Bharati, disciple of Vasudeva Bharatif who should 
in return serve God at both the times of burning incense for the king’s 
long life. Vasudeva and Raghava seem to have advanced the teachings 
of Ananda Tirtha by remaining in charge of important Mathams like 
Simhachalam and Srikurmam. 

No. 861, dated §. 1310, records certain gifts for two temple- 
maids for rendering fanning services to God by Vasudeva Bharati, the 
disciple of Narasimha Bharati. for his Guru's (Teacher’s) merit. 

No, 862, dated 6. 1304, records the gifts of Aptanahari Mahd^ 
sindpati of Varapasi-Katakam, 
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Srikurmam inscription No, 1158, datedSaka 1316 or A. D. 1394, 
records the gifts of an oil-maker called Talla. The king's (Nrsimha 
IV's) lotus-feet are said to receive the praise of all kings. 

No. 1208 is dated Saka 1301 which is said to be the 3rd anka 
or 2nd regnal year. This proves that l^aka 1300 or A. D. 1378 was the 
first year of the king's accession to the throne. It is a record of Durga, 
the wife of Svapnesvara, who was the Kalinga-pariksha, Mahd-pdtra and 
JendMka, and who gave 8 Malla-madas of gold for burning a lamp in 
perpetuity before God, and iS more Ma^as for supplying oil daily for 
the lamps. He must be the same as the Svapnesvara who is mentioned 
as a Commander in the Puri Plates of this king (First Grant). 

No. 1211 is also very important. It is dated 1302 which is 
said to correspond to the king’s 4th anka or 3rd regnal year, proving 
again thereby that the king came to the throne in Saka 1300 or A. D. 
1378. The inscription records the gift of one lamp, with an endowment 
of 20 Gapdiama^as for feeding the lamp daily with half a measure 
(Adda) of oil, by Sitadevi, another wife of Sri Svapnesvara, who was 
the Kalinga-pariksha and Mahd-pdtra and who was also mentioned 
as Mahd‘ 86 napati in the Puri Plates of this king. (First Grant). 

Simhachalam Inscriptions are really more important as they are 
more numerous and as they throw more new light on the social, religious 
and political conditions of the Ganga Empire in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

No. 730, dated Saka 1301, records the gift of the King which 
consisted of 5 of land in the village of Merapamju forGawya&/iai/a7n. 

No. 731 is dated S. 1328 or A. D. 1406. It records the grants 
of Parvati Mahadevi (Daughter of Vijjinaor Vijjala) who was the wife of 
Qajapati Pratapa Vira Narasirahadeva Maharaja for a Bkogam to God. 
The grants consisted of 300 Malla Madas which were deposited in 
¥L2L\.2L\idL Btmipddram (Treasury at Cuttack) and also the village of Mummadi* 
vad-a lying between 4 villages, Viz. Anakapalli, Navulapalli, Pisinikavada 
and Eduvaka, in Kalingadesa, into the custody of the King’s Sri Hasta 
Fdtra, The Bhogam consisted of the offerings of various kinds of 
puddings to God. The title of Oajapathi for the king is significant. 

No. 741, dated S. 1302, is a record of the King himself. He 
appointed Narana Jiyyana, the Kalingamajji and Karahatramalla to 
render certain services to God by giving him a salary of 4 Madas per 
year. It was made on the occasion of exposing God's true form (Nija- 
svarUpam) on f^ai^dkha St^ddha Tftiga (3rd day in the month of May), 

No. 750, dated S. i3i3» records the gift of 5 Madas, for 
supplying daily a garland of Tulaai leaves to God, by Polu Mahasendpati, 
son of Madhava Mahdaandpati who was the Kalinga^vydpdri of FoUunQru, 
10 
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No. 7S2, dated S. 1305^ records the gifts of Birujadevi, the 
Mahadevi or Great Queen of Qajapati Pedda (Elder) Nrsimhadeva IV and 
Thradevi, the MahadBvi of ViraBhanudeva III, consisting of two 
maraZu(Fans to fan the back portion of God). They endowed the Treasury of 
God with 8 Mallamadas so that the two Temple-maids (Oudisdnis) might 
enjoy the prasddam of God and render the prescribed services to Him. 

No. 753 is a very important record. It is dated fi. 1305 or 
A. D, 1383. It records the gift of one gold Vethjdmaram (Fan) to God 
and 8 Mallamadas into His Treasury for giving prasddam to a Temple- 
maid for rendering services to Him by Taradevi, the Patt<i Mahddsvi or 
Queen-consort of Vira Nfsimhadeva who is styled Qajapati or Qajanu 
vahapati (Lord of Groups of elephants) and who is said to be the 
destroyer of all enemies. Evidently, she is different from her name-sake 
mentioned in the inscription above. She must be her daughter-in-law. 
It is also clear that the king had several wives, viz, Birujadevi» Tara- 
devi and Parvatidevi, Taradevi claims to be the Queen-consort. 

No. 7S5i dated S. 1302, records certain gifts of Kalingamoji 
and jQhdfukydnvaya Bhiina Raja’s son, Dharmadasa. The Cahlukya 
Princes, on account of their important positions in the country and 
marriage alliances with the Ganga kings, occupied places of trust and power, 

No. 757, dated S. 1302, records the grants of a KalingamajVs 
son, Arava Sdkasamalla, No. 758, dated 6. 1305, records the gifts of a 
Dadyapa, related to Somanatha the fCaling i-pariksha Sandhi-vigrdhi. 

No. 763, dated S. I3i4» records certain gifts of Vijnana Sagara 
Mavani Sripaddlu who seems to be a religious teacher that continued 
the work of Ananda Tirtha in Kalinga Country. 

No. 769 is an important record. It is dated S. 1304 which is 
said to correspond to the king’s 5th anka or 4th regnal year. This would 
also give 1300 or A. D. 1378 as the initial year of this king’s reign. 
A certain Sopum Mahdssndpati granted one paUi of land for providing 
offerings to God during the regime of S 5 masra, who was Bho ja-pariksha, 
Bittara Budhdyilinka and Pdtra. Of these titles, the first means the 
Examiner of offerings to God, the second —an Oriya title — means 
Commander of the inner or reserve force, and the third means Military 
Chief in charge of Hill-forts. 

No^ 770, dated S. 1325 or A. D. 1403, records the gift of 10 
Madas for a Dotpdavanamdla (Garland) for God by a son of Medaraju 
who was Pdkanadu Chffla Mahamar^dalsivara (The Governor-in-chief 
belonging to Pakanadu (Nellore) Chdla Line) and Asika DaTtdapathara 
(Commander of Aska Region in Ganjam District.) 

No. 77 G dated S. 1316, records the gifts of another comman- 
der-in-chief named Gabiru, who gave lands and cash for providing 
offerings to God and maintaining those who render services to God, 
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No. 1016 is a very important record because it is dated S’. 13*4. 
or A.D. 1402 which is said to correspond to the king’s 31st anka 01 25th 
regnal year. This would give S*. 1300 or A. I). 1378 as the initial year 

of this King's reign. A gift for God's services, consisting of 5 Gold 
Ma^as, was made for the fulfilment of the King’s desires. 

No. 1017 is also an important record, dated S’. 1316 or A. D. 
1394. It mentions the gift of five Gan(Jama(Jas for God’s feeding-service 
by the Great Queen (Mahadevi), wife of Pratapavira Nrsimhadeva Raja. 

No. ioi8 dated S'. 1236 or A.D. 1314 records the gift of Uma- 
devi, the wife of Eru Sindpati^ for the burning of a lamp before God. 

No. 1022, dated S’. 1318 or A. D. 1396 mentions the gift of 5 
Madas, for reciting V ish7}ust0tr(xm (Verses in praise of God Vishi;iu), by 
Kachu Sandhi^vigrahi, the son of K|:§pananda Mahdpdtra of Vara^asi- 
Katakam. The latter is mentioned in the second Grant of Nrsimha’s 
Puri Plates as being present, along with other officers, at the time when 
the gift of 2 villages was made ta a Brahmin by the King in A.D. 1395-97. 

No. 1023, dated S*. 13171 records the gift of Maduki 
who was the Vehararia and bishtu of Pottnuruvi^iu. 

No. 1027, dated S'aka 1337 or A# D. 1415 records the gift of 
3 Gaij^ama^as and 2 Fuffis of land for a lamp by Gopinathadeva styled 
Fejgadd and Bayapatra, He is also mentioned in the Puri Plates of 
the King as being present when the First Grant was made. 

No. 1030, dated S'aka 1302 records the gift a Buffi of land in 
Jantaru-Na^u by Siva Soma of Dharmmapura who is styled Mahdndyadu 
and Katinga-dandapdta, 

No. 1031, dated S’aka 1324, records the gift of 5 Padmanidhi- 
Gapi^ama^as by Madiki Jtyana who had the titles of Mukhalingandtha 
diva gai^a and Kaiinga-dafara and who was the son of Dasi t'ahasa- 
malla of Pottnuru-vidu. 

No. 1033, dated S'. 1318 or A. D. 1396, records the gift of 
Bhoga-partkaha Arjuna Jiyana for providing services to God at the time 
of the Bhogam of Uttamadevi Mahadevi, a wife of King Nrsimhadeva. 

No. 1034, dated S'. 1323 or A. D. 1401* records gifts of cash 

and lands by the mother of Uttamadevi for providing offerings to God 

on the occasion of the BIwgam provided by herself. 

No. 1035, dated S'. 1316 or A. D. 1394, is an interesting ins- 
cription. It records that the king’s wife, Uttamadevi gave for the fulfil- 

ment of all her desires for God's Bhogam a part of the village of Pina- 
gandi which was purchased from Vijnana-Sagara (Ocean of learning) 
Mavani Sripdddlu who got the same already as a gift from the King 
himself and his wife Niladevi— Mahadevi. 
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Those who rendered the different services to God were ordained 
to get prasddam according to certain measurements. It was stated that the 
village Bhogyam would enter the NagarUBhanddrCLtn (Town-Bank). The 
Treasury or Bank of God also received 53 Madas for oil for burning a 
lamp in perpetuity. 

No. 1036, dated 1315 or A. D. r393, records a gift of the 
King himself during the regime of Kalinga-pariksha and Fdtra Gopala 
dasa Jiyyana. The village of Goranta was granted to Baya Sdhasa’ 
malla for Khandadhara service to God. 

No. 1038, dated S'. 1324 or A. D. 1402, records the gift of a 
village called Prataparjunapuram in Oddadidesa for God’s Bhogarn, It 
was ordained that, at the time of Dhupum (Burning incense), purusha- 
sUktam (Vedic Hymns) should be recited. 

No. 1041, dated S’. 1315 or A. D. 1393 records the gift of 10 
Gapdamadas, for supplying water for God’s bath and for fanning Him at 
the time of burning incense by Satidasa Sandhuvigrahi^ the son of Nage- 
4 vara Maha-sindpaii of Varanasi Katakam. 

- No. 1042, dated S’. 1314 or A. D. 1392* records the gift of 5 
Gapdamadas into God’s Treasury for presenting a garland daily to God 
by Yesoda Nayakapi, the wife of JCcilijigd^paTtkshd, Mahd’Pdtru 
Sivananda Mahd-sindpati. Evidently, this officer enjoyed great powers. 

No. 1043, dated S’. 1336 or A. D. 1414. records the gifts of 
Sripati Mahasenapati, the s-on of Purushottama Mahasenapati of Vara- 
pasi‘Katakam. 

No. 1055, dated S'aka 1313, records the gift of two puffis of 
land in the village of Khonna by the King for conducting music before 
God. It was made for the king’s long life during the regime of Kalinga- 
pariksha, patusani, Mahdpdtra Bhaihputaladu’s son. 

No. 1072, dated S’aka 1335 or A. D. 1413, records the gifts of 
Niladevi Mahadevi, the wife of the King and her mother Hiradevi. 

No. 1087, dated S’aka 1309, records the grant of 10 Madas for 
services to God by Narasimha Mahd-sendpati, who was Pottnuruvidu 
Mai^dala-karatpam, 

No. 1096, dated S’aka 1305 records gifts to recite Vedas before 
God by Chambu Afahd-sendpati of Varanasi- Katakam, 

No. 1098, dated S'aka 1324, records the gift of 10 Silver Tankas 
into God's Treasury for fanning and an endowment for providing Him with 
garlands by Kalinga^pariksha Sankara Jiyyana, son of Kalingamaji 
Jagannatha Jiyyana. 

No. nos dated S’aka 1336 or A. D. 1414 records gift of 20 
Madas for supplying garlands to God by Jades vara Sri Chandana Mahd 
pdtra and his brother* 
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No. 865, dated §. 1325, is a record of Kunapa Raja consistinj^ o^ 
rich gifts (cows, cash and lands) for God^s services. Among the executors 
of the services are two Commanders. 

No. 871, dated 6. 1321, records the gift of 25 Padmanidhi Gan<Ja 
madas by Siirya pregnda, the Minister of Oddadi Kingdom. 

No. 872, dated also 6 . 1321, records the gift of 35 cows and 
2 puttis of land by a sister of Prataparjunadeva, the Chief of Oddadi. 

No. 902, dated 1300, records the gifts of Kalingamaji 
Kr§naditya Sdhasamalla. No. 907, dated 6. 1307 records the gift of 
Lakuvadevi, the wife of Kr$nananda Sandhivigrahi, 

No, 916, dated 13101 records the gifts of lands by Ambika* 
devi, daughter of the King of Elamanchili. Probably, she was an Eastern 
Chalukya Princess. The lands were purchased from Kesava Bharati. 

No. 918, dated 6. 1303 records the gift of 5 Gandarnadas by 
Jivudasa Mahdssnapati, son of Bhaiiidu Sdhasamalla of Varanasi-Katakam^ 

No. 919 is a very interesting record. It is dated 6. 1323 or 
A. D. 1401. It records the gift of 20 Sasukani (Silver) Tankas for purchasing 
iron for a pillar having the Capital of a Garuda bird. It was made by 
Visvesvaradeva Chakravarti of Pilamanchili (Visag District), who had 
also the titles of SarvaMcdsraya Srt Vishnuvardhana Mahdrdja. His 
titles indicate that his power was almost independent. The gift was 
made for the fulfilment of his desires and for the increase of his king- 
dom. It must be noted that, at that time, the Eastern Ch^ukya Chiefs 
of Srikurmam, Elamanchili and Pittapur were all subordinate to the Gangas. 

No. 922, dated §• 1^00, records the gift of 25 Gandamadas by 
Madhava SEndpaii, son of Chellet^vara Mahdsendpati, 

No. 923, dated S. 1300, records the gift of 10 P admanidhi 
Gapdamadas by Kalinga Behardmddhi MahdsEndpati, 

No. 929 is an important record. It is dated S. 1309. A 
certain Lakhumadevi, daughter of Sri Ramadeva of the Cuttack Ganga 
Line, endowed for a garland* 5 Padmnnidhi Gandamadas. On account of 
this endowment, one measure of prasddam would be given to two maids 
who would enjoy the same and supply daily a garland to God. As 
was the custom at that time, the various Donors endowed cash or lands 
or cows or sheep by enjoying which the services were to be rendered to God. 

No. 958, dated §• 1324 or A. D. 1402, records a gift of 5 
Madas for God’s offering by Bhdg i-parlksha Narayana Mahdsendpati, 
son of Sathkaradasa Mahdssndpati of Varapasi-Katakam. 

No 960, dated 1324, records a gift of 20 Gandaniadas by 
Brikaratia Pufandyandu Purushottamadasa Mahdsendpati, son ofNaraya- 
Padasa Padirdya of Varapasi-Katakam. He is the same as the one 
ipeptioped in the Puri Plates of A, D. 1395 97 * 
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No. 961, dated S. 1322, records gifts of Saubhagya Raju 0| 
' Virakottam who was a subordinate Chief in the Kalinga.Gahga Empire. 

No. 971, dated S. 1310, records gifts of Kurmayi Jiyyana of 
Bobbilivffl^tt which was also comprised in the Ganga Empire. 

No. 972, dated 6. 1305, records gifts of Malla Pregada who is 
the Minister of Oddadi* Kingdom in the Visagapatam District. 

No. 985, dated S. 1326. records gifts of Pdira Narayapa 
Sdmantardya and his brother* Manku Sdhasamalla, 

No. 1004 is an important record, dated S. 1301, mentioning the 
gift of one Vuifi of land in the village of Neradupalli, by Vishnuvardhana 
Mahdrdja Sarvalokd^raya C haler ovarii Jalesvara Mahdpdtra, These titled 
indicate, as stated already, that he was an Eastern Chalukya Chief, pro- 
bably of Elamanchili Line, who rose to great power under the Gangas. 

No. 1006 is also an important inscription, dated S. 1311, men- 
tioning the gift of a Bhdgam to God, by Birujadevi, wdfe of King Nrsim- 
hadeva. She endowed God\s Treasury with the third part of the moiety 
in the village of Pinagandi, named after her husband Vijayanarasimhapura. 
Two Commanders were appointed to look after the conduct of Bhdgam* 

No. loo*-, dated S. 1311, records the gift of a Bhdgam, similar 
to the one noted above, by Taradevi, the mother of the King. 

No, 1008, dated §. 1311, records the gift of a Bhogam by Niladevi 
Mahadevi, the wife of King Nrsimhadeva. 

No. 1009, dated §. 1311, records the gift of a Bhogam by 
Uttama Mahdpatra. the Raja-Guru (Royal teacher and priest). 

Nos. 1006-9 indicate that, in S. 1311 or A.D. 1389, the King's 
two wives Biraja and Nila and his mother and Priest visited the God of 
Simhachalam and rendered one Bhogam each to God and set apart for 
the offerings parts of the village of Pinagandi (Raya Nrsimhapuram). 
The various servants, rendering services, were provided with food and 
salaries. 

It is clear that the king had several wdves, viz, Parvti, 
Tara, Biruja and Nila. Another wife, Uttamadevi, is also mentioned 
in Nos. 1017 and 1035 dated 6. 1316 or A. D. 1394. 

No. 1014 is also an important inscription. It is dated S'. 1323 
or A.D. 1401. A certain Potaju’s sons, natives of Munagapaka village 
endowed 5 Madas for fanning services to God in order to increase the 
King s merit. Phe gift was made in the name of the King himself during 
the camp of Kalinga-^paiiksha Gatudeva Jiyyanna and, in the regime 
of Kalingorveharana Jogelesvara. 

No. 1015, dated S*. 1314 or A.D. 1392, records a gift of a Kola 
(Torch-light) by the king, who is styled STfvirddhtvtra Narasimhadeva. 
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No. 774 is an important record. It is dated §. 1302 andl, 
records the gifts of Taresvara Sdhasaihalla, son of Kapilesvara 
malla of Varariasi-Kataka (Cuttack). 

No. 776, dated S. 1307 or A. D. 1385, records the gift of so 
cows for supplying pdyasam (Milk-food) to God by Ayyadeva, son of 
Annamadeva Raja of Orugallu (Warrangal). This is an important record 
showing that the Hindu Line of kings at Warrangal did not cease to 
exist. Though their fort was taken in A. D. 1323 and their Empire 
destroyed, still the Kakatiya scions continued to rule there. 

No. 786 is a very important record of the King Pratdpa Vfm 
Narasimhadsva Hdja, It is dated 8.1312 or A. I>. 1390. It states that, when 
Bhariikr-Madana Rajulu (King himself ?) was camping at Pottnuru- 
Katakam in Visagapatam District, Patra Gopinatha SandhiAngroM 
(Secretary for peace and war) and Bhudayilinkha (Commander-in-chief) 
G 5 pala Jiyyanna were waiting in his presence. The king ordered Pdtra 
Satidasa Jiyyanna to render certain services such as fanning the God 
for which he endowed 4 Puffis of land in the village of Naruva. 

No, 787, dated S. 1312, records certain gifts of gold articles by 

Gopaladasa Jiyyanna mentioned in the record above. 

No. 789, dated S. 1303, records the gift of 300 cows an<^ 44 > 
Ma^as for supplying sugar and other articles by 0 ( 3 ^adi ArjunadSvaK % 
subordinate chief of the Ganga Emperor, 

No. 790, dated 6, 1312 or A. D, 1390, is a record of the King 

himself like No. 786 above. It states that (vamkya?) Madanaraja 

(Nrsimha IV?) was camping in Potunuri-Katakam and Pdtra G5pinatha 
Sandhivigrahi and Budalsnha Gopala Jiyyanna were waiting in his 
presence. The king ordered Pdtra Sajidasa (Satidasa?) to provide certaiii. 
offerings to God, and endowed for the same 4 Putfis of land in thfr 
villages of Panchadharla and Dimila, in Dimili Vtshaya. Both these villages 
are existing even now. Fdtra G5p'natha Sandhivigrahi ^ mentioned in 
this record and in No, 786 above, is the same officer who is mentioned 
in this King’s Puri Plates (Second Grant) as being present when 2 villages 
were granted to a Brahmin Scholar# At that time, A. D. i395"97» 
officer iPatra) was raised to the position of a Mahdpdtra* 

No. 801, dated S. 1313 or A, D. 1391 records the gift of a 
Donda Vanamdla (Garland) by Visvanatha MahdsSndpati^ who was the 
Srikaraita (Writer of Accounts) and Paftandyaka (Alderman) of Varapasi- 
Kataka. He endowed the Treasury of the God with 10 Padmanidhi- 
Gap^amadas for giving prasadam to those who render the services. Also, 
a garden-land was purchased and set apart for the purpose of supplying 
flower-garlands to God. The Donor named here is the same an the one 
who was present when the Second Grant mentioned in this King s Ppf 
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Plates was made in A* D. 1395-97. He was also present in the King’s 
room of worship on the occasion of his Japusamayn (Meditation). 

No. 812, dated T312, records the gift of a Mango-garden pur- 
chased in Pottnuru for 60 Madas by Bhudoyilinka (Commander-in-chief) 
Sri Dhara S^Udpaii, It was ordained that the annual rent of 4 Madas 
due from the garden should be utilised for providing offerings to God. 

No. 817, dated §. 1325, records the gift of 40 Madas for a lamp 
by Kalinga — parfksJm Ke^avadasa Jiyyana. 

No. 829, dated §. 1334, records gifts of cows and lands for 
certain services to God by Prataparjunadeva, son of Virarjunadeva of 
Oddadi. He is styled Mnhdmandnlssvara (Great Governordn-chief). Oddadi 
is still existing as an important village and it was the home of Mat.sya- 
Vamsa Chiefs whose inscriptions are also found in Simhachalam Temple. 

No. 835, dated S t3i3t refers to the gifts of the wife of a 
Kalinga- Partksha and Mahapdtra* 

No 846f dated 1336 or A. P. 1414, records the gift of 10 
Madas^by a Mahdsgndpati of Pottnur. No. 847, dated S. 1313, records 
the gift of a daughter of As'dna Mahdpasdyt and Budhdlenkha of Katak. 

Nos. 848 and 840, dated S. 1335 and 1336 respectively, record 
the gifts of Kahnga^paiia-ndyadu Guhi Mahd-ssndpati, son of Padma 
Mahd->8Sndpati of Pottnuruvidu. The gifts consisted of cash, lands and sheepi 

No. 851 dated S. 1300 records the gifts of Komaraguru Mahd- 
pdtra of Varanasi-Katakam. No. 853, dated §. 1304, records the gift of 
Gurudasa Mahdssnapati of Varapasi-Katakam. 

No. 856, dated S. 1304 records the endowment of 15 Madas for 
Gods’ services (fanning and flower-garlands) by Muktadevi, the wife of 
Jaleswara Mahdpdtra of Varanasi -Katakam, who was a Chalukya Chief. 

No. 859 is an important inscription. It is dated 6. 1312 orA.D. 
1390. It records the gift of the King himself, who is called Virapraldpa- 
Narasimhadsvardya, The gift, consisting of God’s prasddam^ should be 
enjoyed by Raghava Bharati, disciple of Vasudeva Bharatit who should 
in return serve God at both the times of burning incense for the king’s 
long life. Vasudeva and Raghava seem to have advanced the teachings 
of Ananda Tirtha by remaining in charge of important Mathams like 
Simhachalam and Srikurmam. 

No. 861, dated §. 1310, records certain gifts for two temple- 
maids for rendering fanning services to God by Vasudeva Bharati, the 
disciple of Narasimha Bharati. for his Guru's (Teacher’s) merit. 

No, 862, dated 6. 1304, records the gifts of Aptanahari ifahd* 
sendpati of Varapasi-Ka^akam. 
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Srikurmam inscription No, 1158, datedSaka 1316 or A. D. 1394, 
records the gifts of an oil-maker called Talla. The king's (Nrsiraha 
IV’s) lotus-feet are said to receive the praise of all kings. 

No. 1208 is dated Saka 1301 which is said to be the 3rd anka 
or 2nd regnal year. This proves that 6aka 1300 or A. D. 1378 was the 
first year of the king's accession to the throne. It is a record of Durga, 
the wife of Svapnesvara, who was the Kalinga^partksha, Mahd-pdtra and 
JendMka, and who gave 8 Malla-madas of gold for burning a lamp in 
perpetuity before God, and 18 more Ma^as for supplying oil daily for 
the lamps. He must be the same as the Svapnesvara who is mentioned 
as a Commander in the Puri Plates of this king (First Grant). 

No. 1 21 1 is also very important. It is dated 8. 130? which is 
said to correspond to the king's 4th anka or 3rd regnal year, proving 
again thereby that the king came to the throne in Saka 1300 or A. D. 
1378. The inscription records the gift of one lamp, with an endowment 
of 20 Gaa<Jama<Jas for feeding the lamp daily with half a measure 
{Adda) of oil, by Sitadevi, another wife of Sri Svapnesvara, who was 
the Kalinga-panksha and Maha^patra and who was also mentioned 
as Mahd-sSnaputi in the Puri Plates of this king. (First Grant). 

Simhachalam Inscriptions are really more important as they are 
more numerous and as they throw more new light on the social, religious 
and political conditions of the Ganga Empire in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

No. 730, dated Saka 1301, records the gift of the King which 
consisted of 5 of land in the village of Mex^pln^utov Gangdbhdgam, 

No. 731 is dated S. 1328 or A. D, 1406. It records the grants 
of Parvati Mahadevi (Daughter of Vijjinaor Vijjala) who was the wife of 
Qajapati Pratapa Vira Narasimhadeva Maharaja for a Bhogam to God. 
The grants consisted of 300 Malla Ma^as which were deposited in 
Kataka ra/n (Treasury at Cuttack) and also the village of Mummadi" 

va^*-! lying between 4 villages, Viz. Anakapalli, Navulapalli, Pisinikava^a 
and Eduvaka, in Kalingadesa, into the custody of the King’s Srt Hasta 
Fdtra, The Bhogam consisted of the offerings of various kinds of 
puddings to God. The title of Gajapaihi for the king is significant. 

No. 741, dated S. 1302, is a record of the King himself. He 
appointed Narana Jiyyana, the Kalingamajji and Karahatramalla to 
render certain services to God by giving him a salary of 4 Ma^as per 
year. It was made on the occasion of exposing God's true form (Nija- 
BvarUparn) on Vai^dkha Suddha Tfitya (3rd day in the month of May). 

No. 750, dated S. 1313, records the gift of 5 Madas, for 
supplying daily a garland of Tulasi leaves to God, by Polu MahdsOndpati , 
son of Madhava Makdsendpati who was the Kalinga-vydpdri of Pottunuru. 

XO 
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No. 752, dated §. 1305, records the gifts of Birujadevi, the 
Mahadevi or Great Queen of Oajapati Pedda (Elder) Nrsimhadeva IV and 
Taradevi, the Mahadevi of ViraBhanudeva III, consisting of two Veihjd- 
maraZtt(Fans to fan the back portion of God). They endowed the Treasury of 
God with 8 Mallamadas so that the two Temple-maids {Oudisdnis) might 
enjoy the prasddam of God and render the prescribed services to Him, 

No. 753 is a very important record. It is dated 1305 or 
A. D, 1383. It records the gift of one gold VeMjdmaram (Fan) to God 
and 8 Mallamadas into His Treasury for giving prasddam to a Temple- 
maid for rendering services to Him by Taradevi, the Patfa Mahddevi or 
Queen-consort of Vira N^rsimhadeva who is styled Gajapati or Oajani- 
vahapati (Lord of Groups of elephants) and who is said to be the 
destroyer of all enemies. Evidently, she is different from her name-sake 
mentioned in the inscriprion above. She must be her daughter-in-law. 
It is also clear that the king had several wives, viz, Birujadevi* Tara- 
divi and Parvatidevi. Taradevi claims to be the Queen-consort. 

No. 755, dated §. 1302* records certain gifts of Kalingamaji 
and Ohdfukydnvaya Bhima Raja*s son, Dharmadasa. The Cahlukya 
Princes, on account of their important positions in the country and 
marriage alliances with the Ganga kings, occupied places of trust and power. 

No. 757, dated S. 1302, records the grants of a KalingamojVs 
son, Arava Sdhasamalla, No. 75S, dated 1305, records the gifts of a 
Dadyaiia, related to Somanatha the baling i-p art ksha 3,nd Sandhi’Vigrdhi. 

No. 763, dated S. 1314, records certain gifts of Vijnana Sagara 
Mavani Sripdddlu who seems to be a religious teacher that continued 
the work of Ananda Tirtha in Kalinga Country. 

No. 769 is an important record. It is dated 6. 1304 which is 
said to correspond to the king’s 5th anka or 4th regnal year. This would 
also give 8. 1300 or A. D. 1378 as the initial year of this king’s reign. 
A certain Sopum Mahdsendpati granted one putfi of land for providing 
offerings to God during the regime of Somasra, who was BhO ja-pariksha^ 
BitfCLva BadhdyiUnka and Pdtra. Of these titles, the first means the 
Examiner of offerings to God, the second —an Oriya title — means 
Commander of the inner or reserve force, and the third means Military 
Chief in charge of Hill-forts. 

No. 770, dated S. 1325 or A. D. 1403, records the gift of 10 
Madas for a Dondavanamdla (Garland) for God by a son of Medaraju 
who was Pdkanadu Chola Mahdmarjtdaleivara (The Governor-in-chief 
belonging to Pakanadu (Nellore) Chdla Line) and Asika Daipdapafhara 
(Commander of Aska Region in Ganjam District.) 

No. 77 1 » dated S. 1316, records the gifts of another comman- 
der-in-chief named Gabiru, who gave lands and cash for providing 
ofiEerings to God and maintaining those who render services to God. 
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No. 1016 is a very important record because it is dated S’. 1324 
or A.D. 1402 which is said to correspond to the king’s 31st anka 01 25th 
regnal year. This would give S’. 1300 or A. D. 1378 as the initial year 

of this King’s reign. A gift for God’s services, consisting of 5 Gold 
Ma^as, was made for the fulfilment of the King’s desires. 

No. 1017 is also an important record, dated S’. 1316 or A. D. 
1394. It mentions the gift of five Gap(Jama(Jas for God’s feeding-service 
by the Great Queen (Mahadevi), wife of Pratapavira Nrsimhadeva Raja. 

No. J018 dated S’. 1236 or A.D. 1314 records the gift of Lima- 
devi, the wife of Eru Ssndpati, for the burning of a lamp before God. 

No. 1022, dated S’. 1318 or A. D. 1396 mentions the gift of 5 
Madas, for reciting V ish^ustdtram (Verses in praise of God Vishnu), by 
Kachu Sandhi-vigrahi, the son of Kr§i;iananda Malidpdtra of Vara^asi- 
Katakam. The latter is mentioned in the second Grant of Nfsimha’s 
Puri Plates as being present, along with other officers, at the time when 
the gift of 2 villages was made ta a Brahmin by the King in A.D. 1395-97. 

No. 1023, dated S’. 1317* records the gift of Maduki 
who was the Vekarana and bish(u of Pottnuruvidu. 

No. 1027, dated S aka 1337 or A. D. 1415 records the gift of 
3 Gai^damadas and 2 Fuffis of land for a lamp by Gopinathadeva styled 
Fe jgadd and Rdyapdtra, lie is also mentioned in the Puri Plates of 
the King as being present when the First Grant was made. 

No. 1030, dated S’aka 1302 records the gift a Fu((i of land in 
Jantaru-Nadu by Siva Soma of Dharmmapura who is styled Ma/idud^adu 
and Kalinga-dandapdta, 

No. 1031, dated S’aka 1324, records the gift of 5 Padmanidlii- 
Gapdamadas by Madiki Jtyana who had the titles of Mukhalingandlha 
diva ga9f>a and Kaiinga-dalara and who was the son of Dasi kidhasa- 
malla of Pottnuru-vidu. 

No. 1033, dated S\ 1318 or A. D. 1396, records the gift of 
Bhoga-parikaha Arjuna Jiyana for providing services to God at the time 
of the jbhogam of Uttamadevi Mahadevi, a wife of King Nrsimhadeva. 

No. 1034, dated S\ 1323 or A. D. 1401. records gifts of cash 

and lands by the mother of Uttamadevi for providing offerings to God 

on the occasion of the Bhogam provided by herself. 

No. 1035, dated S’. 1316 or A. D. 1394, is an interesting ins- 
cription. It records that the king’s wife, Uttamadevi gave for the fulfil- 

ment of all her desires for God’s Bhogam a part of the village of Pina- 
gandi which was purchased from Vijnana-Sagara (Ocean of learning) 
Mavani Sripdddlu who got the same already as a gift from the King 
himself and his wife Niladevi — Mahadevi. 
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Those who rendered the different services to God were ordained 
to get prasddam according to certain measurements. It was stated that the 
village Bhogyam would enter the NagaruBhandarAm (Town-Bank). The 
Treasury or Bank of God also received 53 Madas for oil for burning a 
lamp in perpetuity. 

No. J036, dated S^ 1315 or A. I). 1393. records a gift of the 
King himself during the regime of Kalinga pariks ha and Pdtra Gopala 
dasa Jiyyana. The village of Goranta was granted to Baya Sahasa- 
malla for Khandadhara service to God. 

No. 1038, dated S'. 1324 or A. D. 1402, records the gift of a 
village called Prataparjunapuram in Oddadidesa for God’s Bhogam. It 
was ordained that, at the time of Dhupum (Burning incense), purusha- 
sQklam (Vedic Hymns) should be recited. 

No. 1041, dated S’. 1315 or A. D. 1393 records the gift of 10 
Galjidamadas, for supplying water for God’s baih and for fanning Him at 
the time of burning incense by Satidasa Sandhi-vigrdhi, the son of Nage- 
^vara Maha^aindpaii of Varaijiasi Katakam. 

No. 1042, dated S’. 1314 or A. D. 1392, records the gift of 5 
Gai;idamadas into God’s Treasury for presenting a garland daily to God 

by Yesoda Nayaka^ii, the wife of Kalingd-pariksha, Mahd^^pdtra 
Sivananda Mahd-sendpati, Evidently, this officer enjoyed great powers. 

No. 1043, dated S’. 1336 or A. D. i4i4» records the gifts of 
Sripati Mahasenapati, the son of Purushottama Mahasenapati of Vara- 
Ijasi-Katakam. 

No. lossi dated S’aka 1313, records the gift of two putfis of 
land in the village of Khonna by the King for conducting music before 
God. It was made for the king’s long life during the regime of Kalinga- 
parikaha, patu8Q?ii, Mahdpdtra Bhaihputaladu’s son. 

No. 1072, dated S’aka 1335 or A. I). 1413* records the gifts of 
Niladevi Mahadevi, the wife of the King and her mother Hiradevi. 

No. 1087, dated S’aka 1309, records the grant of 10 Madas for 
services to God by Narasimha Mahd-sendpati^ who was Pottnuruvidu 
M aipdala •kar a^a m . 

No. 1096. dated S’aka 1305 records gifts to recite Vedas before 
God by Chambu Mahd-sendpati of Vara^iasi-Katakam. 

No, 1098, dated S'aka 1324, records the gift of 10 Silver Tankas 
into God’s Treasury for fanning and an endowment for providing Him with 
garlands by Kalinga^parfkaha Sankara Jiyyana, son of Kalingamaji 
Jagannatha Jiyyana. 

No. 1105 dated S’aka 1336 or A, D. 1414 records gift of 20 
Madas for supplying garlands to God by Jad^^vara Sri Chandana Mah& 
pdtra and his brother* 
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No. 86s, dated S. 1325, is a record of Kunapa Raja consisting o^ 
rich gifts (cows, cash and lands) for God’s services. Among the executors 
of the services are two Commanders. 

No. 871, dated S. 1321, records the gift of 25 Padmanidhi Gapda 
madas by Surya pregnda, the Minister of Oddadi Kingdom. 

No. 872, dated also S. 1321, records the gift of ss cows and 
2 puttis of land by a sister of Prataparjunadeva, the Chief of Od(3adi. 

No, 902, dated 1300, records the gifts of Kalingamnji 
Kr§naditya Sdhasamalla, No. 907, dated S. 1307 records the gift of 
Lakuvadevi, the wife of Kr§iiananda Sandhivigrahi, 

No, 916, dated S. i3io, records the gifts of lands by Ambika* 
devi, daughter of the King of Elamanchili. Probably, she was an Eastern 
Chalukya Princess. The lands were purchased from Kesava Pharati. 

No. 918, dated 6. 1303 records the gift of 5 Gandarnadas by 
]\v\xA^s?i MahdsSnapaii, son of Bhaihdu Sdhasamalln of Varanasi-Katakam^ 

No. 919 is a very interesting record. Tt is dated S, 1323 or 
A. D. 1401. It records the gift of 20 Sasukani (Silver) Tankas for purchasing 
iron for a pillar having the Capital of a Garuda bird. It was made by 
Visvesvaradeva Chakravarti of h'damanchili (Visag District), who had 
also the titles of Harvalokd^raya Srz Vishnuvardhana Maharaja, His 
titles indicate that his power was almost independent. The gift was 
made for the fulfilment of his desires and for the increase of his king- 
dom. It must be noted that, at that time, the Eastern Chalukya Chiefs 
of Srikurmam, Elamanchili and Pittapur were all subordinate to the Gangas. 

No. 922, dated S* 1300, records the gift of 25 Gandamadas by 
Madhava Sendpati, son of Chellesvara Mahdsendpati. 

No, 923, dated §. 1300, records the gift of 10 Podmanidhi 
Gandamadas b> Kalinga Behardmddhi Mahasi^ndpati. 

No. 929 is an important record. It is dated §• 1309* A 
certain Lakhumadevi, daughter of Sri Ramadeva of the Cuttack Ganga 
Line, endowed for a garland* 5 Padmanidhi Gandamadas. On account of 
this endowment, one measure of praf^ddnm would be given to two maids 
who would enjoy the same and supply daily a garland to God. As 
was the custom at that time, the various Donors endowed cash or lands 
or cows or sheep by enjoying which the services were to be rendered to God. 

No. 958, dated §. 1324 or A. D. 1402, records a gift of 5 
Madas for God^s offering by Bhog i-partksha Narayana Mahdsendpati^ 
son of Saiiikaradasa Mahdsendpati of Varanasi-Katakam. 

No 960, dated 6. 1324, records a gift of 20 Gandamadas by 
Stikfirana Pdiandyatidii Purushottamadasa Mahdsendpati, son ofNaraya- 
Qadasa Padirdya of Varapasi-Katakam. He is the same as the one 
mentiot\ed ip the Ppri Plates of A. D. i395"^97' 
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No# 961, dated S. 1322, records gifts of Saubhagya Raju Of 
Virakottam who was a subordinate Chief in the Kalinga.Ganga Empire. 

No, 971, dated S. 13 ro, records gifts of Kurmayi Jiyyana of 
Bobbilivfrftt which was also comprised in the Ganga Empire. 

No# 972, dated 6. 1305, records gifts of Malla Pregada who is 
the Minister of Od<?adi Kingdom in the Visagapatam District. 

No. 985, dated §. J326, records gifts of Pdtra Narayana 
Sdmantardya and his brother, Manku Sahasamalla, 

No. 1004 is an important record, dated 6. 1301, mentioning the 
gift of one Vuiti of land in the village of Neradupalli, by Vishnuvardhana 
Maharaja Sarvaldkd^raya Chakrnvarti Jalesvara Mahdpdtra, These titles 
indicate* as stated already, that he was an Eastern Chalukya Chief, pro- 
bably of Elamanchili Line, who rose to great power under the Gangas. 

No. 1006 is also an important inscription, dated 6. 1311, men- 
tioning the gift of a Bhogam to God, by Birujadevi, wife of King Nrsim- 
hadeva. She endowed God^s I’reasury with the third part of the moiety 
in the*village of Pinagandi, named after her husband Vijayanarasimhapura. 
Two Commanders were appointed to look after the conduct of Bhdgam- 

No. 100*-, dated S. 1311, records the gift of a Bhdgam, similar 
to the one noted above, by Taradevi, the mother of the King. 

No. 1008, dated S. 1311, records the gift of a Bhdgam by Niladevi 
Mahadevi, the wife of King Nrsimhadeva. 

No. 1009, dated S. 1311, records the gift of a Bhdgam by 
Uttama Mahdpdtra. the Raja-Guru (Royal teacher and priest). 

Nos. 1006-9 indicate that, in S. 1311 or A.D. 1389, the King's 
two wives Biraja and Nila and his mother and Priest visited the God of 
Simhachalam and rendered one Bhdgam each to God and set apart for 
the offerings parts of the village of Pinagapdi (Raya Nfsimhapuram). 
The various servants, rendering services, were provided with food and 
salaries. 

It is clear that the king had several wives, viz, Parvti, 
Tara, Biruja and Nila. Another wdfe, Uttamadevi, is also mentioned 
in Nos. 1017 and 1035 dated 1316 or A. D. 1394. 

No. 1014 is also an important inscription. It is dated S'. 1323 
or A.D. 1401. A certain Potaju's sons, natives of Munagapaka village 
endowed 5 Madas for fanning services to God in order to increase the 
King's merit. The gift was made in the name of the King himself during 
the camp of Kalinga-partksha Gatudeva Jiyyanna and in the regime 
of Kalinga-veharana Jdgelesvara. 

No. 1015, dated S'. 1314 or A.D. 1392, records a gift of a Kdla 
(Torch-light) by the king, who is styled Srmrddhiv%ra Narasimhadeva. 
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POPULAR YOGA VoL I-ASANAS Part 1. 

BY KUVALA YAN ANDA . 

’Yoga' has as its aim self development and per 3 ci’o‘i. In its higher 
stages it is purely a discipline of the mind for the r linment of spiritual 
perfection, Text books on Hatha Yoga such as Sivasamhita, Gheranda 
Samhita, Hatha Yoga Pradipika, portions of certain puranas and some 
minor yoga upanishads teach various yoga practices such as regulation of 
inhalation and exhalation, complete suspension or stoppage of them called 
‘Pranayana’ and physiological postures called ‘Asanas' which are intended 
to lead on to the higher mental exercises such as Dhyana and Samadhi. 
These Asanas or physical exercises have their influence on the mind. In 
the books above mentioned, the description of the Asanas is not so expli- 
cit as to permit a lay reader to practise them. Hence during the last 
10 years several efforts have been made to explain the usefulness of these 
yogic excercises for physical culture. Foremost among these attempts is what 
the splendid institution called Kaivalyadhama which was established in 
1924 at Lonavala, has been doing — very useful and original research work 
in yogic physical and spiritual culture. It has been publishing the results 
in its quarterly magazine *yoga mimamsa’. Its editor Srimat Kuvalayananda 
(J.G. Gune) has now issued the small manual — ^Asanas Part I. It contains 
abstract of the information regarding the Asanas already published in 
Yoga Mimansa. Though an abstract, it contains full inform..tion regarding 
the Asanas so as to enable any one to faithfully perform the Asanas and 
derive the benefit thereof. The author has selected only 20 out of the 
reputed 84 Asanas, as these only are well sui ^d for general use. He 
rightly divides them into two kinds, cultural and meditative, the former 
being intended for those who seek only physiological advantage such as 
physical culture and general health, and the latter intended for those who 
are anxious to secure spiritual advantages also. It is claimed that the 
cultural poses aim at giving best organic vigour to the whole body. 
When properly performed they ensure an effective automatic massage of 
the digestive and abdominal organs, proper elimination of the waste products 
and keep the nervous mechanism in an efficient condition, whereas the 
spiritual or meditative a'm at training the spinal cord and the brain for 
the interaction of kundalini. These yogic Asanas or pose^ have been from 
time immemorial regarded as the pr Mminary steps for the spiritual culture 
of all shades of the Hindu and Rudhistic sects. The old and new Upa- 
nishads refer to them. Patanjali (350 B.C.) in his famous ‘yoga sutras^ 
includes ‘Asanas' as item No. 3 of his yogic curriculum. In sutra or 
aphorism No, 46 he states: — ‘Stable and easy Asana or Posture is an aid 
to attainment of yoga method of concentration. Our author gives clear 
instructions for the performance of these Asanas, explains their technique, 
notes the cultural advantages and gives warning where necessary regarding 
the dangers that lie in the path of the novice, who is practising these 
Asanas. In the two Appendices, the author gives a full course and a 
short course in yogic physical culture for an average man of health. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the author has succeeded in the 
short compass of this Volume in presenting an illuminating and instructive 
^ccoui^t of Asanas. 


P.R, 



Accounts for the Quarter. 


Sahscrlptloiu received during the quarter ending with 30-6—33. 


1 . Members, 


Messrs, Rs. A. P. 

Messrs. 

Rs. 

A. 

P, 

Jaganadha Rao V. 

3 

8 

0 

Parthasaradhi K. 

3 

8 

0 

Ganganna Jay anti 

4 

0 

0 

Krishnamachari N. Ch. 

3 

8 

0 

Subba Rao Rebbapragada 4 

0 

0 

Nagabhushanam Choudari K. 3 

8 

0 

Venkatesam N. K. 

4 

0 

0 

Ramabrahmam G, 

3 

8 

0 

Ramaaa Rao Y. V. 

0 

12 

0 

Varada Rao G. 

4 

0 

0 

Kameswara Rao D. Ch. 

S 

0 

0 

Kameswara Rao P. 

4 

0 

0 

Fatteh Mahomad. 

1 

0 

0 

Sivaramaraju Ch. 

3 

8 

0 

Sriramamurti D. 

4 

0 

0 

Subba Rao Manda. 

3 

8 

0 

Rama Rao M. 

2 

15 

0 

Appalaraju K. 

3 

8 

0 

Krishna Rao B. V. 

4 

0 

0 

Narasimharaju C. V. S. 

3 

8 

0 

Appa RaoiVaddadi. 

12 

0 

0 

Suryanarayana M. 

4 

0 

0 

Veeraraghavachari S. £. 

3 

0 

0 

Total Rs. 

88 

3 

0 


S. Subscribers. 

The Allahabad University 680 

Government Sanskrit College, Benares. 680 

Total Rs. 13 o 0 

Grand Total Rs. 101 3 0 


N. KAMESWARA RAO, B.A., B.L. 

Treasurer, 
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JOURNAL OF 

THE ANDHRA HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


VOLUME VIII. October 1933 & January 1934. Parts 2 & 3. 


DECENNIAL CELEBRATIONS 

14th APRIL 1932. 

The Society was started in 1922 and the publication of the 
Quarterly Journal commenced in July 1926. It was registered in 1927 
under Act XXI of i860. The aims and objects of the Society have been 
as follows:— 

(1) J'c) promote historical research in Andhra Uesa and record 
the results of such research. 

{2) To organise meetings for imparting historical knowledge to 
the people. 

(3) To celebrate historical occasions and hold exhibitions, 

(4) To publish a journal of historical research and special books 
if any. 

(5) To organise a research library. 

(6) To co-operate with other learned societies engaged in simi- 
lar work as well as with individual scholars, 

In pursuance of the objects mentioned above, the Society has 
been able to publish Seven Volumes of the Journal, celebrate three 
Historical p:vents and bring out two Commemoration Volumes in Telugu. 
The Society has all along been the only Research Society for the whole 
of thp^.<^dhradesa. Since it completed ten years of useful existence, the 
TftJ^wary Secretary Mr. R Subba Raoi M.A., L.iT. and the Editor of 
Kakatiya Sanchika Mr. M. Rama Rao, M A , B.Ed. and the Treasurer 
1 
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Mr* N. Kameswara Rao, B.A., B.L. thought it desirable to celebrate the 
Decennium in order to review the work of the Society in the past and 
devise means for further improvement in the future. The idea was appro- 
ved by the Managing Council in its Meeting held on 25th December, 32. 
Accordingly, an appeal was issued to the Public towards the close of 
1932 and received warm welcome from many scholars all over India. 
It was resolved to request Rao Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar 
M,A,, PH.D M.R.A.S. F.A.S.B. Retired Professor of Indian History and 
Archaeology, Madras University to preside over the celebrations and the 
learned Doctor kindly accepted the invitation Several scholars responded 
to the appeal and sent valuable Papers to be published in the 
Commemoration Volume. 

The Decennial celebrations began in the early morning of the 
14th of April 1933 with a procession of the Members of the Society and 
the public along with the President. It started from the Society’s Office 
in Nyapati Buildings and reached the Governnient Training College, 
Rajahaiundry where the Conference was opened by M. R. Ry. Jayanti 
Ramayya Pantulu Garu B.A., B.L., the veteran Andhra Scholar and the 
Honorary President of the Society. 

In declaring the celebrations open, he gave the following address: 
Gentlemens 

I thank you very much for the honour you have done me by 
asking me to open this conference. The conference is intended to mark 
the close of ten years of work of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 
All honour is due to the little band of young men who conceived the 
idea of starting the Society and some of them are here today. It is a 
great honour to them that they should have conceived the idea of star* 
ting an Association of this sort, and have given effect to it. That Asso* 
ciation has gtadually risen and has just now completed the first ten years 
of its life. Of course ten years is nothing in the life of an Association 
like this. During these ten years the Association has done a good amount 
of work and it has shown signs of very vigorous youth and promises to 
do much better work in the coming years. I was closely connected with 
the Association and was President for a number of years. I gave it up 
because I found I could not do much useful work as President consis* 
tently with my other engagements and in consequence of the fact that I 
could not live in Rajahmundry in virtue of my office. I, therefore, 
suggested that one who is in a position to do better work should be 
chosen in my place. Nevertheless, I continue to take interes^^i;^ this 
Association not only because it is the only association of its kind in^tis 
country but also as it concerns a subject in which I have been taking 
interest from my early age. 
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This association ought to do research work. I will say it from 
first hand experience, of the work of this and similar associations that 
the first great requisite which conduces to the success of all associations 
of this kind is that it should be the business of one or two individuals 
who feel so zealous in the work of the association that they are prepared 
to work for it, and to die for it so as to be said to be fully mad. Dr. 
PTultchz, the pioneer of Archaeological work in India referring to which 
he used to ask his assistants Messrs. Venkiah and Krishnasastry, “Have you 
come across any man who is mad enough to lake interest in Epigraphy?” 
It was my practice, whereever I went and whereever I served to collect 
epigraphs. I am going to exhibit them. It was my almost invariable 
practice to take down inscriptions. They were found mostly in Temples. 
Some of the people thought that the Inscriotions they gave to me were 
the proofs of the hoards of money hurried under the idol. 'Fhey wanted 
to gel these hoards of wealth. Nothing better than this was known about 
the inscriptions. I'hose first men who began to take interest in this were 
led on to work. Now the movement has spread to a large txtent and 
jou find many young men taking interest in it and distinguishing themseb 
ves in this work. Nevertludess, an association of this sort, whether it be 
tins association or any other association, must be run by one or two 
people who are very enthusiastic of it, and fully mad of it. About this, 
you cannot distribute the responsibility of running the institution. This 
must be done by one man to whom you must give the responsibility. I 
feel tliat this reponsibility is sometimes not visible especially in these 
young men. They are in a hurry to rush to conclusions, they want to rush 
into print to proclaim a new discovery. Well, that is not a very desira- 
ble state of mind. Whether you publish it, or another man publishes 
it, don’t rush into the public, don’t announce the discovery until you are 
sure of it and until you have established to your own satisfaction and cannot 
be assailed of it. Darwin and Russel Wallace were such people. Russel did 
not want to publish his work until he was sure of his facts. If you 

publish a false theo»'y, simply for your glorification, before long it will 
be demolished. I warn all young men who are working in the field, 
(Take it from an old man) not to be guided by the consideration that 
you have to be the first to pronounce about any theory. 'fake it, test 
it by all ways and then, when you are quite satisfied about it, publish it. In 
this respect Dr. Hullchz set a good example to all of us. He is a typical 
great scholar. He is a very cautious man. He wonT come to the con- 
clusion until he is quite sure that it is correct. I never came in personal 
contact with him. But there was a good deal of correspondence between 
was trained by him in this respect. He advised me like that. 

I owe a great deal of gratitude for his advice. I advise all of you and 
request you not to be very hasty in your conclusions but wait to test 
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them, that is the way in which you have to tackle the subject. So far 
as our Society is concerned, the Journal is being regularly published. 
The tone of the Journal leaves some room for improvement. Those that 
contribute articles to the Journal must realise that their prestige as well 
as that of the Journal and of the Society depends greatly upon the 
statements that they make. So I hope the writers who will contribute 
their articles to the journal hereafter will take care that they will only 
suggest those conclusions which are mature and well considered. If we 
proceed on these lines our Society is bound to have a very long and 
prosperous future before it; and 1 believe this is the only Society of its 
sort in South India. It has been concentrating all its energies upon 
Historical Research. With these few remarks, I open the Conference 
and wish the Andhra Historical Research Society a long and prosperous 
career and request Dr. Krishnaswamy Ayj'angar to preside over the 
further proceedings of the conference, I now declare the Conference open. 

Dr* Krihnaswamy Ayyangar, the President, then spoke as follows: 
Gentlemen, 

I thank you for the great interest taken by you in listening to 
the remarks of our veteran scholar and my old friend, Mr. Ramiah 
Pantulu garu. These remarks came apt from a veteran in the. field whose 
acquaintance with the society itself was far more intimate than that of 
mine* They have come from one who has been connected with the work 
of the association from the very beginning. Some of the Copper-plates 
that he has- edited have shown the wide knowledge of the gentleman and 
I had the chance of acquaintance with him ever since he came to Madras. 
The Society W’orked all these ten years though it has had its owm vici- 
ssitudes. You will see how it struggled against all infantile ailments 
and survived its natural troubles and after surviving them published a 
Journal which is entering on its eighth year, completing 7 volumes of 
the journal having produced already 28 quarterly numbers;^ I wish you 
God speed and I join in the good wish of my friend that the society 
may have a bright future before it and call upon the Secretary to proceed 
with the further agenda. 

Then, the Honorary Secretary. Mr. R. Subba Rao read the 
following report of the work of the Society during the Decennium: — 

INTRODUCTORY. 

THE ORIGIN, ACHIEVEMENTS AND ASPIRATIONS. 

About September igai, Messrs. C. Veerabhadra 
Somasekharasarma, C. Narayana Rao M.A., L.T. and B. V. Krishna Rao 
B.A,, B.L. started a Society called “Apdhradeseeyaitihasa Parisodhakg 
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Mandali’’ (AndhradCvSa Historical Research Society) with Mr. C. Nara>a- 
na Rao as President and Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao as Secretary. 

Tt does not appear either from the records of the Society or 
from information ^ot from those who first started it that it had a habi- 
tation or constitution or that it had any members in it till the middle of 
January 1923. However, on 13th June 1922, one of its members late Mr. 
I. Kanakachellam M A., 1..T. Headmaster of the Rajah's High School, 
Parlakimidi, suggested, as a result of his perusal of the Government 
Kpigraphical ReportsHhat the 9th centenary celebration of the Coronation 
of Raja Raja Narendni of Rajahmurulry should be celebrated and so 
the idea was at once taken up and translated into action, chiefly by Mr. 
B. V. Krishna Rao. 

In tlie editorial preface to the work. Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao» 

the first Secretary of the Society states how they resolved to hold the 

centenary celebrations on Sth September 1922 and conduct a Historical 
Exhibition and bring out a Raja Raja Sanchika in memory of the event 
and how they sent appeals to all scholars to contribute papers and give 
pecuniary aid. It is interesting to note that when they approached the 
Andhra BJiislnna Nyapati Subba Rao Pantulu Garu, they got the first 
big donation of Rs. 30 from him. Mr. B, V. Krishna Rao then traces 
his work for the society, how he went about collecting donations and 
articles for the work and how finally he selected Mr, C. R. Reddi to be 
the President and was in turn selected by him to be the Editor of the work. 

The minutes of the first ordinary nu'eting of the Mandali held 

on 16 — I — 1925 with only 3 members viz. C. Narayana Rao (President) 

B. V. Krishna Rao (Secretary) and .C. Vecrahhadra Rao show that the 
accounts submitted by the gecrctaiy from 13- 6—1922 (the date of the 
starting of the Sociv.Iv'), to 13 t '“ 1923, the date of the first mocting of 
the Mandali whose Minutes aix - n record for the first time were passed. 
The accounts show that by 6-1 — 23, a sum of Ks. 971 was collected 
by wav of donation-, and Rs. 004—1—3 •'<Pont leaving a balance of 
Ks. 66 — 14-9 with the Secretary. 

The Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the Mandali held on 
7—10 — 23 with Mr. J. Ganganna in the chair show that there was a draft 
constitution, that he was elected as President and Mr.]). Rammohanarao as 
Secretary and three more members, Messrs. C. Virabhadrarao, C, Narayanarao 
and D. Venkatarao as councillors and that the Secretary was “empowered 
to take charge of all the accounts, records, money, books, blocks and 
of the Mandali at once from Mr. B. V, Krishnarao the 

Mr. D. Rammohanarao having resigned his Secretaryship on 
io”io— 24 the present Secretary Mr. K. Subbarao M.A.,L.r. was elected. 


other property 
-iwxSecrelary.’’ 
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He found the first ex-secretary’s resignation letter in the papers taken 
charge of. He pursuaded him to withdraw the same and to work with 
him in close co-operation so that his devout and sincere wish of having a 
society with a Reading Room, Library, Museum and a quarterly journal 
in English for Andhra Desa might be realiied. According to the minutes 
of a General body meeting held on 30 — 11 — 24 it was resolved to cele- 
brate the Kalinga Day and to bring out a Kalinga Sanchika in Telugu. 
Messrs* B. V, Krishnarao and R. Subbarao were requested to report to 
the society about the practicability of starting a Quarterly Journal. At 
the same time Messrs. C. Veerabhadrarao, C. Narayanarao, M. Rama- 
krishna Kavi, M. Somasekhara Sarma and R. Subbarao were deputed to 
attend the 'Fhird All India Oriental Conference held at Madras where 
their contributions were read and subsequently published in the Society’s 
Journal. Several new members were enrolled. The Secretary was also 
empowered to do every thing necessary for the production of the Kalinga 
Sanchika. In July 1925, Mr. D. Venkatarao, the treasurer, having resigned 
Mr. A, Sankararao was elected in his place. With his help and co-ope- 
ration* the Secretar> was able to rent two almyrahs iu the Sarada Reading 
Room where the society’s work was transacted for two years. Early in 
1925, the Secretary met Mr. J. Ramiah Pantulu at Pittapur and after 
much pursuasion induced him to be the President of the society— a position 
which he filled with great distinction for 7 years. At the same time, the 
Maharajah of Pittapur gave his consent to be the Patron of the society 
and later on made a donation of Rs. 300 in addition to Rs. 200 which 
he had already paid for the Raja Raja Sanchika. 

The present Secretary Mr. R. Subbarao who has been holding 
the office continuously for the past nine years may be rightly said to 
have re-organized the society and infused fresh life and vigour into it. 
At the Annual meeting held on 30 — 8 — 25 in the Arts College Hall the 
fourth Annual Report — the first record to contain the early history of 
the. society with a list of members and a statement of accounts by the 
treasurer, Mr. A. Sankararao ~ was adopted and a Sub-Committee consi.s- 
ting of Messrs. V. Rangachari, B. V. Krishnarao, A. Sankararao, and R. 
Subbarao as the convenor was appointed to revise the existing rules of 
the society and to submit a report. It was also resolved to register the 
society under Act XXI of i860 and the following office-bearers were 
elected;— 


Messrs. J. Ramiah Pantulu 
J. Ganganna 

R. Subba Rao and 
B. V. Krishnarao 
Af Sankararap 


President. 

Vice President. 
Joint 

Secretaries. 

Treasurer. 
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V, Rangachari 
D. Venkatarao 
C. Narayanarao 
V. Jagannadharao 

The society’s books were still in an almyrah in the Sarada Reading 
Room where the council meetings were held, the Vice President, Mr. J. 
Ganganna always taking the chair and evincing keen interest. Owing to 
the untiring efforts of the Secretaries the membership increased from 18 
to 51 by August 1925 and to 90 in T926. The finances also improved. 

At a meeting of the General body held on 14—6 — 26, it was 
resolved to register the societyf to start a Quarterly Journal in English 
and adopt the draft rules prepared by the Sub Committee with certain 
changes, one of which was. that instead of two Joint Secretaries there 
should be only a Secretary and an assistant Secretary. In the Managing 
Council meeting held on 10—3-26, Mr. R. Subbarao w^as elected as the 
Secretary and Mr. B. V. Krishnarao as the assistant Secretary. The latter 
was also elected as the Editor of the Journal and Messrs. J, Ramiah Pantulu, 
M. R. Kavi and M. S. Sarma as members of the Editorial Council. 


Members of the Council* 


In the Annual General Meeting held on 26—3—26, Messrs 
J. Ramayya Pantulu and V. Rangachari were elected as President and 
Vice-President respectively, Mr. R. Subba Rao as Secretary and Mr. B. V, 
Krishnarao as Asst. Secretary and Mr. N, Kameswararao as Treasurer. At 
the same time the following Editorial Committee was constituted for 
Kalinga Sanchika. 


Mr. R. Subbarao Editor. 


» » 


C. Narayanarao 
V. Apparao 
B. V. Krishnarao 
I. Kanakachalam 


} 


Members of Editorial Council. 


On 2 — 7 — 26 Mr. B. V. Krishnarao resigned his Asst. Secretaryship and 
on 5—9—26 the Vice-President Mr. V. Rangachari resigned owing to his 
transfer to Madras, and Mr. D. S. Reddi, B. A. (Oxon) was elected in 
his place on 27 — 10 — 26. In the General Body meeting held on 5 — 9 — 26 
the rule as to Secretary and Assistant Secretary was changed and Mr. 
B. V. Krishnarao was again made a Joint Secretary. 


By 5—9—26, the printing of the Quarterly Journal was begun 
in the Saraswati Power Press under the editorship of Mr. B. V. Krishna 
rao and published by 26—10—26, the Treasurer advancing a sum of 
Rs. 140 to the Printer. Messrs. M. R. Kavi, J. Ramayya Pantulu and 
R. Subbarao were deputed to attend the Fourth All India Oriental Con^ 
>fbtence at Allahabad in November 1936- The Society resolved to cele- 
brate the Kalinga day at Mukhalingam and requested the Kalinga San- 
chika Editorial Committee to interview the Raja Sahib ot Parlakimidi 
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and solicit his patronage. The Raja Sahib was pleased to become a 
Patron of the Society and thanks to the arrangements made by him the 
Kalinga day, celebrated at Mukhalingam on the i6lh and i8th June 1927 
was a complete success. Several scholais attended the function and 
many valuable papers were read at the Conference, which was presided 
over by Sir A. P, Patro. Sri Raja Vikraraa Deva Varma Garu was the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee. 

The Society received the following donations for the Kalinga 
Sanchika which was edited by Mr, Subbarao and published in 1931. 
Sir A. P. Patro Rs. 600. Sri Raja Ramachandra Deo, Raja of Jaipore 
Rs. 300. Sri Raja Ramachandra Marda Raja Dev, Raja of Kallikota 
Rs. 300. Sri Raja Rao Swetachalapati Rama Krishna Ranga Rao Baha- 
dur, Raja of Bobbli Rs. 300. Sri Raja Gourachandra Dev. Raja of 
Chikati Rs. 150 Raja Srinivasa Raja Mani Raja Dev, Raja of Mandasa 
Rs. 150. Sri Raja K. S. Jagannadharao Bahadur Rs. 116 Sri K. Bala* 
surya Prasadarao of Devadi Rs. 100. Sri Raja U. S. Jogi Jagannadha 
Raju^Bahadur of Gopalapur Rs. 100. Sri. D. Nandesam Choudari of 
Kambarigan Rs. 150. Sri Hota Veerabhadrayya Garu Rs. 100. Sri Raja 
Vikrama Deva Varma Garu Messrs B. Chinnababu Naidu, K. Suryanara- 
yana, Raja Visva Sundararao, N. Kameswararao, J. Seshagirirao, V. Ja* 
gannadham Naidu, N. Ramalingayya and Sri L. H. Jagadev Bahadur of 
Tekkali Rs. 50 each. 

By April 1927 the membership rose from 70 to 150 and the 
number of Subscribers to 19. The Society published four quarterly parts 
and exchanged its journals with the publications of 33 Associations. (Indian 
and Foreign.) The Director of Public Construction, Madras issued pro- 
ceedings recommending the Journal to all the First grade colleges in the 
presidency, besides ordering them for the Government institutions under 
his control. 

As Mr. B. V. Krishnarao resigned his Editorship on 27-'!— 27 
the Council elected Mr. C. Atmaram, B. A., B. L , in his place. 

The Society continued its activities by holding periodical meetings 
in which several topics of Historical and Literary importance were dis“ 
cussed. Jnst about this time the Society received many books and jounr- 
nals through purchase, presentation and exchange and steps were taken 
to organise a regular Library and Reading Room. 

In April 1928 the two Joint Secretaries were replaced by a single 
Secretary, The membership increased from 150 to 197 and the subscri^ 
bers from 19 to at; and the exchanges from 35 to 55 -ah indication of 
the widespread appreciation of the Society’s activities. This year also^ 
showed an increase in the finances of the Society and the total receipts 
rpse irom Rs, ,1214 2316, Further additions were made to the Library 
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which was formally opened by Dr* Kalidas Nag m,a., ph.d. of the 
Calcutta University, on 5-11-27, and located in the Kaky upstairs on the^ 
Main Road. The Secretary obtained three sets of new copper-plates and 
many rare Andhra Coins and presented them to the Society, as the nucleus 
of the Society's Museum. During the year, at the request of the Andhra 
University, the Society organised the first series of University lectures 
named after Sir R. Venkataratnam in the Veeresalingam High School 
Hall and Dr. Kalidas Nag delivered three lectures on ''Hindu temple 
Architecture in Indo^China,'* *' Hindu Art and Culture in the East 
Indies, and Hindu ritual and ceremonies in the Bodlisles. The learned 
Doctor also gave an address on " Mesearch work in Andhradesa** 
under the auspices of the society. Periodical meetings and discussions of 
several Historical aud Literary subjects continued to be a very important 
feature of the Society’s activity. 

1938—1929. 

Theie were 193 members, 36 subscribers and 66 Exchanges for 
the Society. The Journal continued to be edited by Mr. C. Atmaram 
and elicited favourable opinions from eminent scholars like Sir R. C* 
Temple, Dr, S. K. Aiyangar, Dr. Williams Prints, and Messrs. K. ?• 
Jayaswal, F. J. Richards and others. 

Work on the Kalinga Sanchika was continued and 400 pages 
printed. Mr. M. R, Kavi edited the "Kaumudi Mahoisava'' a rare 
Sanscrit drama in the Society's Journal as the first of the Andhra Oriental 
Series published by the Society. The Society deputed Messrs R. Subba 
Rao and B. V. Krishna Rao to visit the excavations at Gummididurru 
and the former made the journey and published a paper on the ruins in 
Vol. Ill part lof the Journal. Mr. Subbarao was also deputed by the Andhra 
University to represent it at the Indian Historical Records Commission 
at Nagpur in December 1928 and an account thereof appeared in the 
journal, Vol, III parts 2, 3, 4. Many improvements were also made in 
the Library and the Reading room. Messrs. S. Narasimharao B. A. (Cantab) 
L.L,B. Barrat-law and J. Ramayya Pantulu B.A., B.L. presented many 
valuable books and journals. Many more books and furniture were 
acquired from out of the Madras Government grant of Rs. 250. Ihe 
Director of the Gaekwad's Oriental Institute Baroda was pleased to give 
all the Sanscrit publications in Exchange for the Society’s Journal. Mr, 
Subbarao also presented one more set of copper plates and man^ 
Andhra coins. 

ipap—iPJO* 

33 hew members were enrolled and the first life member 
In the Raja of Dharakota was admitted. The number of subscribers and 

exchanges alsa increased. 

8 
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Mr. B. V. Krishnarao was elected as Editor and the printing 
work of the Society was changed from the Saraswati to the Razan Press, 
Nearly 300 more pages of the Kalinga Sanchika were printed. Mr. Subba 
Rao, the Secretary was deputed to the XII Session of the Indian Histo- 
rical Records Commission held at Gwalior and the Government of India 
made him a coopted and corresponding member of the Commission. 

The Government gave a Library grant of Rs. 100 which was 
devoted for the purchase of new books and furniture. 25 Gold Coins, 
were purchased by the Society from Mr. S. Gopalakrishnamurty. The 
impressions of two copper plates were also added to the Museum. 

During the year the finances increased from Rs. 2226 to Rs. 2669 
1930—31. 

Membership increased from 226 to 242, subscribers from 29 to 
40, and hixchanges from 72 to 80. Many Indian Universities, all the 
Colleges in the Andhra desa and some of the Government Libraries subs- 
cribed-for the Society's Journal. Several new copper plates and coins of 
the Ganga and Chalukyan dynasties were published in the Journal. 

The Kalinga Sanchika numbering 830 pages was completed and 
published and the Society recorded its cordial thanks to all the donors 
and Sir A. P. Patro and the Raja of Parlakimidi in particular and to 
the Editor and the Editorial Board as well. 

Messrs. R, Subbarao and M. Ramarao were deputed to attend 
the All India Oiiental Conference and the Indian Historical Records 
Commission at Patna. Thanks to Sir Frank Noyce, the Government of 
India were pleased to supply the Archaeological Survey Reports, and 
Memoirs, Epigrapfaical Reports, and South Indian Inscriptions freely to 
the Society. The Madras Government gave Rs. 400 and the Municipal 
Council, Rajahmundry, sanctioned Rs. 100. The Library now contained 
nearly 600 volumes and 30 volumes of the Indian Antiquary were purcha- 
sed from the above grants. The Secretary added many Kushan, Gupta 
and Andhra Coins and fresh impressions of more copper plates to 
the Museum. 


Owing to the getieral financial depression the number of members 
fell to 187 but the same number of subscribers continued and the 
exchanges rose to 92. 

Mr. N. Kameswararao B.A., B.L. was elected as the Editor of 
the Journal. Many valuable papers relating to the Eastern Ganga* 
Eastern Chalukyan and Vizianagar and the Kakatiya dynasties were con- 
tributed to the journal by Messers. R. Subbarao, B* V. Krishnarao, K, 
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Iswara Dutt and M. Ramarao respectively. ''The Revenue Administra^ 
iion of the Northern Sircars** submitted as a thesis to the London 
University, by Dr. L. Sundaram M.A., Ph.D., F.R.E.S, is also being publi- 
shed in the pages of the Journal. Dr. C, Narayanarao and Messrs. L. V. 
Ramaswami Aiyangar and A. S. Thayagaraju contributed valuable papers 
on Philology while Messrs. G. Ramadas, L. H. Jagadeb Raja Bahadur 
and R. Subbarao wrote articles on Epigraphy. Numismatics and Anthropology 
received Mr. Subbarao's attention. 

THE KAKATIYA DAY CELEBRATIONS. 

The Managing Council at its meeting held on 8 — 1—32 decided 
to celebrate the Kakatiya Day at Warangal inthe Nizam’s dominions in the 
month of March and requested Messrs R. Subba Rao and M. Rama Rao 
to arrange* for the same. Mr. M. Ramarao, B.A., (Hons) B.Ed., was 
elected as Editor of the Kakatiya Sanchika to be published by the 
Society and Messrs J. Ramiah Pantulu, R. Subbarao, B. V. Krishnarao 
and T. Achyutarao to form the Editorial Board. The actual Celebrations 
were held on the 25th, 26th and 27th April 1932. Prof. S. Hanumantarao, 
M. A. (Hons) L T. Professor Nizamis College, presided. Mr. R. Subbarao 
opened the Conference. Mr. P. Venkatarama Reddi Desmukh was the 
chairman of the Reception Committee and Dharmavir Vaman Naik, 
Jagirdar opened the Historical Exhibition. Many scholars assembled at 
the Conference and contributed valuable papers. One noteworthy feature 
of the Conference was the excursions to the Ramappa lake and temples, 
the Hanumakonda hill and temples and the Fortress of Warrangal. The 
Society's best thanks are due to H. E. H, The Nizam's Government for 
permitting the conference, the Archaeological Department for lending many 
exhibits, the Educational Department for lending the Osmania College 
hall, and hostel and the local officials for help and co-operation. The 
Lak$hmanara3^a Parisodhaka Mandali and the Reddi Boarding House of 
Hydrabad helped the Society immensely by lending many exhibits. 

The number of books in the Library increased from 591 to 700 
and the Museum received impressions of three new copper-plate grants 
and a stone inscription and several Vizayanagar, Kakatiya and Ganga 
gold coins. Towards the close of the year the Library was shifted from 
the rented rooms in the Kaki upstairs to the Theosophical Lodge, thanks 
to the kindness of the President of the Lodge. 

Sri Raja K. S. Jagannadharao Bahadur was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent in. place of Mr. V. Jagannadha Rao. 

Another new feature of the year was the addition of four U/q 
Patrons to the Society# viz, the Rajas of Puri, Kallikota, ChemMdq and 
Jeyporet 
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There was improvement in the finances and the total receipts 
amounted to Rs, 275^, 

1932— S 3 . 

There was a decline in the number of members from 189 to 169. 
But the number of Life Members increased by two. The subscribers in. 
creased from 39 to 43 and the Raja of Bobbili became a Life Patron of 
the Society, ii more exchanges were admitted and Messrs S. V. Rama- 
nacharyulu and K. Appanna Sastry of Hanumakonda were made corres’ 
ponding members. 

The Journal continued to maintain its high level under the 
Editorship of Mr. N. Kameswarao, B. A., B. L. assisted by an Editorial 
Committee consisting of Messrs R. Subbarao, B. V. Krishnarao C. At- 
maram and M. Ramarao. During the year parts 3 and 4 of Volume 6 
and I, 2 and 3 of Volume VII were published. Messrs. M. GovindaPai, 
R. Subbarao and M. Ramarao worked on the Pallava, E. Ganga and 
Kakatiya dynasties and published the results of their researches in the 
Jousnal. A table of 52 unpublished Kakatiya inscriptions and the text 
of one important stone inscription of Beta II were also published in the 
Journal and an illustrated paper on the recent Archaeological discoveries 
at Rajahmundry was contributed by Mr. R. Subbarao. 

t75 pages of the Kakatiya Sanchika have been printed so far. 
The best thanks of the Society are due to the Maharani Saheba of 
Gadwal who gave a munificent donation of Rs. 500. Raja Bahadur 
Kotwal Venkatarama Reddi O. B. Et of Hydrabad who gave a gift of 
Rs. 200, Dharmavir Vamana Naik Jagirdar and P. Venkatrama Reddi 
Desmukh, who gave donations of Rs. 100 and 50 respectively. 

There was a remarkable improvement in the Library and the 
Reading Room- The number of Books and Journals increased by over 
300. A Catalogue is almost ready and the Librarian Mr. M. Ramarao 
and the Library Committee consisting of Messrs D. Venkatarao, B. V. 
Krishnarao, R. Subbarao and B. Sambasivarao deserve the best thanks 
of the Society. 

Mr. R. Subbarao added 8 estampages and Mr. M. Ramarao 4 
impressions of new stone inscriptions and the society purchased four gold 
coins from Mr. S. T. S. Gopalachari for the Museum. The receipts of the 
Society during the year amounted to Rs. 2728. Though there was a decline 
in membership, the generous gifts of Patrons enabled the Society to clear 
of! a debt of Rs. 600 and meet the expenses of the year. 

To sum up, the Society which was. started by four friends to 
celebrate the centenary of a great Emperor whose name is a household word 
in Andhra Desa and to produce a Commemoration Volume in Telugu has 
gradually developed into ope of the most useful associations in the country 
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All the objects of the new organization after its registration in 
May 1926 are being fulfilled. Twenty seven parts of the Journal are 
published, three commemoration celebrations were held and two Telugu 
Commemoration Volumes are published and one is shortly to come out, A free 
Reading Room and Library is maintained since 1927 in this town and it 
has received grants from the local Government and Municipality and others* 
A Museum is being formed and members can see several of the articles 
acquired in the Historical Exhibition to be opened by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. 
It is estimated that the Library, Museum articles and Society furniture 
in all cost about Rs. 10*000. The Society collected about Rs. 25 to 30 
thousand Rupees from the Donors, Patrons, Subscribers and Members, 
and spent as much on its activities during the past decennium. It now 
aspires to have a building of its own and it behoves the rich and generous 
people of Andhra Desa to extend their support to this useful Association^ 


There is no doubt that the moving spirit of this institution is 
its Honorary Secretary Mr. R. Subbarao who has worked during the last 
ten years with increasing energy and ardour. He was helped by Messers 
B. V, Krishnarao, C. Narayanarao, A. Sankararao, J. Ramiah Pantulu 
D# Venkatarao, N. Kameswararao, M. Ramarao and other Members with- 
out whose support the Society would not have reached its present high level. 


After the reading and adoption of the Report the Secretary read 
messages received from the following scholars: — 

1 Dn C Narayanarao (Anantapur), 

2 B. Seshagirirao (Vizianagaram), 

3 Prof. T. R. Thakkar (Sangli), 

4 ,, G. S. Sardesi (Poona) 

5 ,, K. Zachariah (Calcutta) 

6 ,, S. Hanumantarao (Hyderabad) 

7 ,, N. K. Bhagavat (Bombay) 

8 ,, A. F. Thyagaraju (Guntur) 

9 ,, D. C. Sarkar (Calcutta) 

10 ,, V. R. R. Dikshitar (Madras) 

11 ,, N. N. Ghoshal (Calcutta) 

12 ,, Pandit Hiralal (Jubbalpur) 

13 Mr. P. Seetaramayya (Khargpui) 

It is interesting 10 note in particular the following appreciations 
of the Society's work: — 

Anantapur, 


My 'Dear Subba Rao Oaru, 

Let roe convey to the Society my warm felicitations on its 
decennial celebrations. You cannot understand how extremely sorry I am 
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that I have not been able to be present there physically on this happy 
occasion owing to causes beyond my control. Be sure, I am there in 
spirit and visualizing to myself the great future that is in store for our 
Society. Little did I think that when four of us thought of starting this 
Society ten years ago, it will grow so steadily and so well. I am proud 
as President-Founder of the Society, to have left the fortunes of the 
Society in your able and enthusiastic hands and you, in your turnt have 
filled my heart with joy by your untiring work. It is also so lucky that 
you have caught hold of a gentleman in the person of M, R. Ry N. Ka- 
meswararao gam, who. though always doubting about the Society’s future 
(I am sure it was only to goad you on) has stood by you like a rock 
and worked as your right-hand man with single-minded devotion and 
simple faith. I cannot also withhold my praise in this difficult task of 
building the Society to all our friends both in and outside Rajahmundry 
who have stood by the Society in its difficulties and its triumphs. The 
rise of this institution for once falsifies the self-condemnation of the 
Andhras that they are not sure builders of institutions. 

m 

I pray to God that our Society may grow from strength to 
strength and avoiding the faults that generally beset all such enterprises 
rise to yet greater importance in the world of scholarship. 

Yours affectionately, 

C. NARAYANA RAO 


Mayo Hospital 
Nagpur 

Dear Mr, Subba Hao, 

I received your letter inviting me to contribute something on any 
aspect of Andhra History on the happy occasion of the Decennial cele- 
brations of your Society. I should have been extremely glad to do it 
had I anything to write on that .subject, but I fear I have none at present. 

Permit me, however, to congratulate your Society on its achieve- 
ments during the past decade and for having won a place of honour 
among the Historical Societies. The dynastic celebrations in the seats of 
their prosperity have been a great feature of your Society and must 
have been a source of great pleasure to those who had the good fortune 
to attend them. May it prosper and be a source of still greater pride to 
its founders and members, 

Yours Sincerely, 
HIRALAL, 
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Ref. No. 21/33 
Date II — 4 "“33 
Sangli, S M.C. 

Dmr Sir, 

Received your kind invitation for the decennial celebration of 
your Society. I am unable to present myself ov'ing to some unavoidable 
reasons. I am quite aware of the work done by the society in the field 
of History of India specially Andhra country. The success of the society 
lies in the constant and ardent labour of the committee as well as the 
members and contributors. I hope that the society will have a prosperous 
future. I appreciate the work from the bottom of my heart and pray 
to the Almighty to bestow His Heavenly Blessings upon it. 

I remain, 

Yours Sincerely, 

T. R. THAKKAR. 


Rao Bahadur Dr, S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph D., M.R. A.S* 
F.R. llist.S., F.A.S.B. then delivered the following Presidential address: — 

Members of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Ladies and 
Gentlemen , 

I am thoroughly sensible of the honour you have done me by 
inviting me to preside over the decennial celebrations of your Society. 
Where so many illustrious and distinguished gentlemen have presided 
before, I can only flatter myself in the belief that this is honour done 
not so much to me personally as to the work to which 1 have devoted 
practically the whole of a lifetime. Much rather I take it that this is 
merely recognition by a learned body, like the Andhra Historical Research 
Society, of the 32 years of work that I have been engaged in in the field 
of Indian Historical Research. My first publication in this sphere dated 
some time about May 1900, and I have since been carrying out loyally 
the wish of a disinterested friend of historical research in India by using 
my leisure hours when I was otherwise occupied before, and practically 
all my time, ever since I came into the occupation of the Chair of Indian 
History and Archaeology at the University of Madras, which I relinquished 
after fifteen years of tenancy just three years since. This perhaps gives 
me some claim to occupy the chair this evening; but I do certainly feel 
that I owe it to the kindness of so many whose personal good feeling to 

me is so plain* 
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Al this time more than in any other, the importance of Indian 
historical research can hardly be overestimated. India is on the thresh- 
hold of a great change in her administration and we are on the eve of 
the establishment of a Government, which is expected to be more in 
tune with the wishes and feelings of the great mass of Indians, whose 
destinies are going to be committed to a Government which we may 
presume to call our own. With such a magnificent change of character 
in our Government in prospect, the need for the possession of accurate 
knowledge of our past in all its multifarious branches becomes not merely 
a useful accomplishment, but a matter of the first necessity. With 
a more popular Government, the sphere of Governmental activities 
is bound to widen, and, as it widens, it requires firm statesman- 
ship and guidance to avoid the shoals and rocks that might bring about 
disintegration of society, and all the evils that follow in consequence of 
an unexpected upsetting of the existing social order. While a correct 
knowledge of the past and the actual lines along which we have deve- 
loped at least these three thousand years, should be invaluabl knowledge 
worth acquiring for any enlightened son of India as a merely liberally 
educated man, it becomes all the more important now, with the changes 
in prospect, that our knowledge should be as complete and accurate as 
possible. We may therefore say that the time is come tor historical 
research to enter on its own and make the best contribution that it can, to 
bring out the much needed improvement in our knowledge of our own 
selves. 

While we may congratulate ourselves Upon this position, we 
ought to realise the great responsibility that it throws upon all those 
engaged in research. Research work as such calls for qualities which 
are not of the most common among people. If the dictum Ndsti sotydt 
parOdharmah is of valid application anywhere, it is of the highest vali*» 
dity here. A votary of research has to set his eye upon discovering the 
truth and nothing but the truth. The most prominent qualities that the 
work demands are those of the judge who has to carry a clear head, an 
open mind and a faculty' for penetrating to the truth amidst the con* 
dieting arguments of advocates, swayed each one by the motive to present 
his client^s case in the best manner and the greatest advantage possible* 
It is not unoften that one comes upon a worker in research who shows 
himself very much more of the advocate than of the judge. This is a 
reversal of position that ought to be deprecated. The eager zeal and the 
enthusiasm to present the case of his client to the best advantage is a 
commendable function of the advocate. The enthusiasm in a research 
worker ought rather to de applied to test a hypothesis that he may have 
formulated on an honest investigation. He may exercise the skill of the 
advocate, if he has it in abundance, just to find out all that he could 
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possibly say against his own thesis and in favour of an alternative one, 
merely to test whether his thesis stands that examination. But his 
normal training ought to be that of the impartial judge, not of the most 
skilful advocate, because his function is to penetrate through the skilful 
arguments of advocates to the truth of the matter, and it is the faculty 
of sensing the truth through all that may cover it efficiently. That is 
not the kind of research that is likely to help the honest social reformer, 
or the disinterested administrator, or the wellwisher devoted to the 
improvement of the lot of humanity in any capacity whatever. The one 
and the only object ought to be to find out the truth, and, as far as 
may be possible for one, nothing less than the whole truth. It need not 
be imagined I am stating a merely hypothetical case, and putting it as 
badly exaggerated as I could. Far from it. It is a sober report on the 
teaching of history issued by the London Country Council in igii that 
presents the following extract: — ‘*In France the teacher is told to preach 
national republicanism, as against monarchy and internationalism. In 
Prussia, still more definitely, he is told to preach the advantage of 
monarchy as exemplified by the reigning house of Hohenzollern and th® 
dangers of modern socialism. On the other hand, in Queensland, he is 
to found history teaching upon the doctrine of the sanctity of state pro* 

perty In Hungary, the teaching of loyalty to the Magyar kingdom 

as distinct from the Austrian Empire pervades the whole system 

In Italy no opportunity is lost of emphasising the great advantage of 
union* fraternity, freedom and independence...^* This quotation may be 
slightly out of date, and those of us that ate readers of current news* 
papers can make the necessary corrections to this finding in its appli- 
cation to present conditions, and one that sees all that is taking place 
around him in our own country can find equally important illustration for 
this perverted application of the genius that one may have for doing 
research work. One has to be very cautious that he is as thoroughly 
honest and objective in his work as he can possibly be, and it is only 
then that he has any chance of really understanding the past and appre- 
ciating it in its true perspective; and, without that, the reading of the past 
would be worse than useless. It would instead of providing us sure gui-* 
dance, mislead us on the contrary into pernicious courses. The responsibility 
therefore of Workers in the field of research is very great, and nobody 
needs more the admonition with which we began, a$ti Satyat Par(fdharma% 
in the conduct of his regular work. 

It is commonly recognised that a knowledge of the past li 
absolutely essential to the understanding of the present and ordered 
progress for the future. We owe the knowledge that we possess of our- 
selves so far to the labours of a body of workers who began their labours 
d 
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under very unpromising conditions just a century and a half since. The 
optimism of those who laid the foundations of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, the mother of all Asiatic Societies, under the administration of 
the first Governor-General of India, has perhaps been fully realised by the 
out turn of work during the period of a century and a half which has 
very nearly elapsed. We are indebted for this start to the labours of 
disinterested, cultured individuals who began the movement as a private 
body, though enjoying official support and sympathy. After a little more 
than a century of work, research work received a new organisation by 
the direct intervention of Government in the organisation of an Archaeo- 
logical Department by the Government of India, which has been in 
existence, doing active work for just about as long as my own self. This 
very organisation had to be revised and reiiivigorated for Southern India 
by a veiy recent organisation, which was brought into existence in the 
eighties of the last century, and this last organisation is fast reaching 
its golden jubilee of fifty years of active existence. It is as a result of 
this last organisation that work in regions beyond the Arydvartha of the 
Hindus, and in languages other than Sanskritic, received special stimulus 
and the output for the half century is as creditable to the organisers as 
to those who have successively laboured to garner as much of the fast 
disappearing historical meterial of value as came within their purview. 
The number of inscriptions, to take but one example, collected since the 
organisation of the Department of Epigraphy, is very large. What is 
more than the merely large number, the value of these for the recon* 
struction of the history of this part of India is something immeasurable. 
It is not merely the collection of inscriptions, but the study went on 
simultaneously in other branches as well, such as numismatics nearest 
akin to epigraphy, archaeology proper, although the work done in this 
sphere is hardly commensurate to its importance, and what is more, the 
historical study of the literature of the country which ought really to 
supply us the flesh and blood in the reconstruction of the history of our 
own country and culture. While in the field of archaeology, and, to 
some considerable extent in the field of epigraphy itself, the aid oI 
governamental organisation and even large public support is essential, the 
other branches of study admit of the work of private agency to a very 
large extent. It is an organised co-operation of various agencies, govern* 
mental, institutional and individual that must ultimately contribute each 
its own quota to the completion of the picture that has to present to us 
the birth and growth of the life of India that has brought us to this 
stage of our growth as a people. 

It will be clear from this Very brief cotispectus that there ia 
much room for single individuals as well as groups of people to apply 
themselves to particular departments of work, each according to his own 
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capacity and taste if individuals, and each institution, according to its 
opportunities where local institutions are concerned, are to make important 
contributions towards the progress of historical research. The fixing of 
the date of a piece of composition, its analysis to separate the historical 
from the un-historical material that it may contain, the collection of the 
mere details of sidelight that these incidentally and perhaps without 
intention, throw upon the life of the people are all of them of immense 
value when viewed in the proper perspective, if not as mere disjecta 
membra. It is here more than in any other field that it is possible for 
any educated individual to make his own special contribution. The more 
well-placed may contribute their quota by donations, gifts of money, by 
presentations of books and by aids of various kinds. It is the less 
well-to-do that might make his contributions by actual labour in the 
field, and then in the prosecution of research itself according to his 
opportunities. The one thing essential in this latter case is that one 
laboured not exactly to make definite achievements, but it must in the 
sense of the Gita merely to discharge one's duty by doing what he can, 
leaving the particular assessment of the contribution to, it may be further- 
work, or it may be even to other work. 

Our past history when it widens out broadly into history, 
culture and civilization and all that went into the work of building up 
the nation, calls for a vast volume of work in detail before all the 
details could be analysed, tested, sorted out and are put in their proper 

perspective. One ought not to be impatient of result, nor be anxious 

for the credit of achievement. These will come in their turn and in due 
course. But what is wanted is the doing of the work with honesty and 

with loyalty, and with nothing more than a single eye to the attainment 

of truth. Therein lay the great importance of research, and the more 
loyally the ideal is carried out, the nearer the actual achievement, the 
humblest contribution leads. In the collection of these details and the 
working out of these details very large or single organised bodies alone 
will not suffice. It is there that there is plenty of room for local 
research, and it is there that associations devoting themselves to the 
work of a locality, like the Andhra Histories! Research Society, have 
their place. Within very recent times, perhaps during the last score of 
years or just a little more, we have witnessed a phenomenon of local 
agencies taking up this work. A stimulus had been given to this by the 
bringing into existence of new Universities, several of which have now 
become centres of research, each according to its opportunities and in 
particular branches of knowledge. There again the oldest of our Univer* 
titles, the Calcutta University led the way, followed very soon by the 
Madras, Allahabad, Punjab and other Universities, Let us hope the 
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newer Universities, among them the Andhra University, will not lag 
behind their sister institutions in this particular field of work* 

Apart from the Universities, local societies for purposes of research 
have been brought into existence. Among these may be mentioned promi. 
nently the Mythic Society, Bangalore, the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Patna, the United Provinces Historical Society, now the Univer- 
sity Historical Society, and the latest and perhaps in some respects more 
active than the several others, the Bombay Historical Research Society. 
Each one of these has contributed its own substantial quota of work, and 
the prospect before them of making still more valuable contributions in 
larger quantity lies before them. The Andhra Historical Research 
Society which came into existence ten years ago, and has had its own 
share of the ailments of its babyhood, has, during the last six years and 
more, shown a steadiness and a capacity for work which gives indication 
of its having survived the afflictions of its babyhood, and exhibits already 
the vigour of a growing boyhood. The circumstances are favourable for 
success. 'Rajahmundry is a place hallowed by memories of a distinguished 
past going down more than a millennium into the History of India. Tilj 
recently it was the literary centre of the Andhra country. It enjoys the 
support of a landed aristocracy with a large genuine feeling of patriotism 
for their country, and its literature and civilisation. It has already brought 
to the fore a small but devoted band of enthusiastic workers. The work 
that it had so far done during the comparatively short period of its 
existence gives promise of much more useful work that they could do. 
They held three important celebrations already, namely, the Raja Raja 
Narendra Jubilee, naturally, the first and foremost, in Rajahmundry itself. 
They next celebrated the Kalinga day in Mukhalingam afterwards and 
last year they celebrated the Kakatiya Day in the former capital of the 
Kakatiyas, now in the territory of H. E. H. the Nizam. The two volumes 
the Raja Raja Narendra Sanchika and the Kakatiya Sanchika exhibit a 
considerable volume of honest work, and I have no doubt that the 
Kakatiya volume would certainly take rank along with its predecessorsf 
not only in point of quality, but also in point of quantity and its output. 

Ladies and gentlemen, notwithstanding the rather discouraging 
report of the Treasurer that he is threatened with a deficit, let us hope 
that it will merely cease with being a threat, and will not become an 
actuality. The possibility is before you for good work and the promise 
of results is there. The patronage and support that you need, I am sure, 
will be forthcoming in spite of bad times, and will be forthcoming amply, 
I am almost certain, the moment that the financial cloud that sits over 
the world lifts would come. Let me conclude, ladies and gentlemeuf with 
the wish that the Andhra Historical Research Society may have befpre it 
a long, prosperous and useful career. 
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In connection witL the Celehr3,tionSi the Society sot up ^ His- 
torical Exhibition in the Hall of the Government Training College. The 
Exhibition was the work of Messrs R. Subba Rao and M. Rama Rao. 
It was opened by Dr. S, Krishnaswamy Ayyangar and the public appre- 
ciated it during the two days it was kept open. A Photo of the Exhi- 
bition is printed separately. 

LIST OF ARTICLES EXHIBITED. 

A. ARCHAEOLOGY. 

1 A circular grinding stone from Gurindagunta, containing an old 

Telugu inscription. 

2 A stone pillar from Nellore bearing a Telugu Chola inscription. 

3 A broken sculpture from Dendatur, containing the hand of a 

Vaishnavite deity. 

4 A Large size brick from the ancient caves of Korukonda. 

5 Floating bricks from the Ramappa temple. 

B. EPIGRAPHY. 

I — 3 A set of three C. Ps. of Devendravarman, the E. Ganga king. 
4 — 6 Do of Indravarman. 

7TI A set of five C. Ps. of Vijayaditya VII the E. Chalukyan king 
12-14 A set of three C. Ps. of Vijaditya II. 

15-16 Impressions of two sets of C. Ps. of Vijayaditya I. 


17-18 

Do 

of two sets of the Korni plates of Anantavarma 
Choda Ganga; 

19 

Do 

of a C. P. of Salankayana Nandivarman. 

20 

Do 

Do Vishnukundin Madhavavarman. 

21 Rubbings 

of the Kazipet inscription of Beta II. 

22 

Do 

of Prola II. 

23 

Do 

of Madireddikunta inscription. 

24 

Do 

of the Ramagiri temple inscription of Vishnu 
vardhana. 

25 

Do 

of Kakatiya Ganapatideva in the District Judge's 
bunglow, Rajahmundry. 

26 

Do 

of Bhimanapragada minister of Vijayaditya VII, 
from the Rajahmundry water works. 

27.30 

Do 

inscriptions from a ruined mantapam in the Govern- 
ment Arts College. Rajahmundry. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

I. The Ramireddipalli stupa 

z Amaravati 
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3 Sri Kurmam temple 

4 Simhachalam ,, 

5 Mahendragiri ,, 

6 Draksharama 

7 The Rajahmundry mosque 

8 Do Museum sculptures 

9 The Savaras 

10 The Koyas 

11 The Chenchus 

12 The Lambadies 

C. COINS. 

I — 4 Gold Coins of the Kakatiya and the Yadavas 
5 — 8 Do of Vijayanagar kings 

9-26 Do of the Eastern Gangas 

27-37 Andhra lead Coins 
38-41 Kushan Copper Coins 
-42-46 Mahomadan ,, 

47-50 Mogul Silver Coins 

MANUSCRIPT. 

1 Palm leaf Ms. of the History of the Padmanayakas 

2 Do of ^ivayogasaiamu 

3 Paper Ms. of Pratapacharitramu 

4 Do of Sambopakhyanarau 

D. PAINTINGS. 

1 — 8 Paintings by the late D. Rama Rao from the Damerla Art 
Studio. 

With this, the morning's programme came to an end. 

After a Group Photo of the Members and President was taken a 
Public meeting was held in the evening in the Government Training 
College Hall at 5—30 P.M. under the presidency of Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar. 

After the opening remarks of the President, the following Papers 
were red:— * 

(r) South Indian Jainism by Dr. B. Seshagiri Rao M.A. 

(2) The Historical Importance and the Economic aspect of the 
South Indian Temple, by K. Iswar Dutt B.A. 

(3) Satavahanas by M. Rama Rao M.A., B.Ed. 

(4) The Antiquities of Rajahmundry by R. Subba Rao M.A., L.T. 

(5) The Alluru Inscription D. C, Sarkar. 
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The President concluded the Meeting with the 'following remarks: 


Mr, Bamayya Pantulu and Oentlemen, 


After listening to the Report of the life of the Society during the 
last ten years, I think I might with an easy conscience congratulate the 
Society on the steady progress that it has shown during these years. 
There is nothing like one uniform progress. The beginnings are small 
as the source of the Ganges itself as the ultimate progress comes from 
small beginnings. We are likely to show similar progress in our institution 
and I congratulate the society with a certain amount of natural pride. 
The Bangalore Mythic Society owes its origin to myself and Mr. Richards. 
We desired to select one man to preside over our Society. We found 
that in a Roman Catholic Bishop. He did very valuable service to the 
Society till the day of his death. There were some journals written almost 
by me alone, I wrote to the Yuvaraja to take some interest and he gave 
a cheque for Rs. 1500 and we could take up the active work of the 
Society. My work in Madras would not have been possible but for the 
fact that Madras has some library facilities for this kind of work, What 
I earned in my services is the same and I am as rich as I was at the 
beginning some 35 years back, The only earnings that 1 may boast of 
as belonging to me is the library I gathered. I had the satisfaction of 
work which I was able to do as our friend here remarks, 


Contemporary prejudices are hardly of any value in history, The 
causes which led to the French Revolution are all written in one way. 
That is the value of those histories. It all depends, in each case, upon 
the knowledge that you have got and what you know of contemporary 
things and how much sense you must have to pick up what is correct 
and what is not correct. That is the difficulty with Research work. 
Gentlemeiii judged, therefore, by the life of other Societies of a similar 
character, the Andhra Historical Research Society has not done badly 
during its ten years^ struggle and on its entrance upon the eleventh year, 
it has a prosperous career. 


The Honarary Secretary then proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
on behalf of the Society to the President of the Celebrations for having 
come from Madras and conducted the proceedings to a successful terrai- 
nation, to Mr. Ramayya Pantulu for his presence m spite of his ill- 

health to open the conference, to the ° .^7uTr^^^ 

Traming College for having allowed the use of the Hall an . 

to the several scholars ivho sent Papers and Messages and Public 

for evincing keen interest in the function. With t is, e 
Celebrations came to a close* 



A NOTE ON JAYAVAMMA OP THE KONDAMUDI GRANT. 


Dines Chandra Sircar, m. a. 

In his recently published work, Historical Inscriptions of 
Southern India (University of Madras, 1932), page 17, the late Mr. 
Robert Sewell has made the following remarks under A. D. c. 234 : 

“Another copper-plate record was found at Kon^amudi, on the 
north-bank of the Krishna near its mouth which is reported to be in 
characters closely resembling those of the Mayidavolu plates. It purports 
to have been issued in the tenth regnal year of Jayavarman Maharaja, who 
was in his 'camp of Victory* at Gudur, near by, at the time. It is not 
known who this Jayavarman was, but it is just possible that it may have 
been a name adopted by Bappa**. And we have the following foot-note 
on the last word of the above quotation: 

“The word ‘Bappa* merely means ‘father*. It would not be 
surprising if on his acquisition of real power this ruler adopted a more 
high-sounding name.** 

It is thus evident that the late Mr* Sewell was inclined to in- 
deiitify King Jayavarama (“* Jayavarman) . of Kondamudi grant with the 
father (name as yet unknown) of the famous Pallava ruler Sivakhaihda- 
vatiima ("Sivaskandavarman) of the Mayidavolu and the Hirahadagali 
plates. (Ep, Ind,, VI. 84 ff; I. 2 ff.) There are, however, at least two 
reasons for which it is impossible for us to accept Sewell’s Suggestion. 

Firstly, not only in the Mayidavolu and the Hirahadagali plates, 
but in all early Pallava epigraphs, Pallava kings are specifically men- 
tioned as belonging to the family of the Pallavas (Omgodu grants, Ep. 
Ind^t XV, 246 ff. Udayendiram grant, 76 ., Ill, 142 ff; Guntur plates of 
Carudevi, lb. VIII, 43 ff; etc. etc.) The term Pallava is however cons* 
picuous by its absence in the Kondamudi grant of Jayavaihma* 
[lb. VI, 315.) 

Secondly, in the Kondamudi grant king Jayavaihma is said id 
have belonged to the B^hatphalayana gvtra\ all the Pallava epigraphs on 
the other hand clearly say that the Pallava kings belonged to the gotta 
of Bharadvaja, It is therefore impossible that king Jayavarman of the 
Brhatphal&yana gvtra mentioned in the Kondamudi grant was the 
father of the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman belonging to the BhMra* 
dvaja gotra mentioned in the Mayidavolu and the Hirahadagali grants. 



SOURCES OF THE EARLY ANDHRA HISTORY. 


V. R. Ramaciiandka Dikshitar, m. a. 

The history of ihe'early Andhras deserves a monograph, and it is a 
pity that scanty attention has been paid to this important dynasty which 
played a glorious part in the history of ancient India for four centuries 
and a half as an imperial power, sometimes ruling from the Dekhan capi- 
tal and sometimes from the Magadhan. The view is generally taken 
that they were a Dravidian people, used to the prakrit script and did 
not know much of Sanskrit. It is also believed to a large extent that 
their political activities were confined to the Dak^hi^p and that the 
Andhras reigned from the capital in Magadha is a mere theory. It is 
also contended that the Andhras could not have succeeded the Kanvas 
as the Purapas seem to hold but that they were ruling-chieftains con- 
temporaneous with the Sunga and Kapva kings, having re-established 
their independence after the strong hand of the great Mauryan emperor 
Asoka had been removed. Last but not least is the important question 
that deals with the religion of the Andhras. Some hold them to be 
Brahminical Hindus and others Buddhists.** Ihe late V. A. Smith 
made an attempt to reconstruct the history of the early Andhras from 
the materials then available to him (see his Early Histvry of India, 
4th edition, pp, 217 ff. and also 2,^D, M, 0» 1902, pp. 649 H; and 1903, 
pp. 605 ff.) Many are the doubtful and controversial points raised and 
discussed by the scholar-historian in the course of his examination, espe- 
cially the political history of the Andhras, who are known also by other 
names such as ^atavahanas^ and Satakarnis, in both literature and epi- 
graphy. In this connection, a doubtful point is raised as to the 
identification of Salivahana with whose name is connected the well known 
^altvdhana Era, according to which dates are calculated even today. It 
is difficult to say why this ruling dynasty came to be known as Satavahanas 
orSatakar^is. A literal translation of these terms throws little light. One 
of the Pura^as, the Vi^qu mahdpurdn'i, styles all the thirty kings of the 
dynasty as Andhra bhfty as, a term which again baffles any enquiry. It is 
capable of a two-fold interpretation - the servants of Andhras or the 
Andhras as servants. The appended term bhftyas is still a mystery 


1. For the form iJ&liv&hana see Bhagalapura grant 
also a B, J. I p, 599 n. 3 L U. Q. 1929. P. 388 J, 
Arayamuthan - The Kawi, the Baukharis p. 61 


of N4r4yan8p4la, See 
B. A. S. 1989, pp. 873 ff. 
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students of Andhra history. The early Andhra history can be conveni- 
ently divided into different periods (i) from the early times down to the 
end of the period of Asoka (2) the epoch of the Simgas and the Kanvas 
(3; the imperial overlordship (4) Andhras and Kshaharatas (5) Andhras 
and Sakas (o) The last period of early Andhra history. 

Tu this paper, we propose to examine the chief sources of infor- 
mation for this epoch of ancient Indian history, as a preliminary to a full 
and critical study of the Andhra history proper. The sources of informa- 
tion may be classified under four heads (i) tradition as transmitted in 
Indian literature — Sanskrit, 'raniil and Pali (2) accounts of foreign tra- 
vellers in India (3) archaeology and epigraphy (4) numismatics. 

Let us take up each of these sources and discuss briefiy the 
material contained in them. 'Fradition, as preserved in literature, may be 
history, legend or myth. It is for the historian to get at the kernel of 
truth lying buried underneath the mythical husk. The earliest known 
reference to the Andhras is found in the Aitareyn Brahmini, of the 
Rigveda schooL a composition not later than goo B.C. This Brdhmina 
text has the following legend. That Rajarsi, who became F^rahmar$i by 
austerities, Visvamitra had a hundred sons, fifty of whom were not pleased 
with the installation of Sunahsepa to the primogeniture. This enraged 
the sage who cursed them to become progenitors of mlecchas and lose 
their caste. I'hosc sons — most of whom — settled in the Dekhan and the 
far south, were in their turn originators of tribes, some of which attained 
the status of ruling chieftains. One such tribe was the early Andhras who 
settled in the ancient Dekhan and built up in course of time a position, 
equal to any imperial power of ancient India like the Nandas or the Mauryas 
The Mdnavadharnid lustra refers to Andhras as one of the nUdda castes 
who dwell outside the villages and live by killing animals of the forest 
(X 36 and 48, S.B.E. XXV). It is difficult to decide whether the Andhra 
dynasty has anything to do with these tribes. 

The next class of Sanskritic works which make a clear reference 
to the Andhras are Vatsyay ana's Kdmabutra^ the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Purdnas. The KdniatUtra whose date is still a bone of contention refers 
to the social customs and practices of the Andhras in a number of places 
and what is more interesting is that it mentions an incident where king 
Kuntala Satakarni satavahana killed the queen Malayavati with d. Kartaru^ 

This legend is generally identified with the king No. 13 of the 
list, and on this assumption the date of the composition is fixed. There 
are others who believe that the Kdrnasutra was a much earlier work and 

For a similar name see the Kkvyatnimimsa p, 50. Any cutting weapon is a 
Karfari, 
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that this legend mentioned in a line is an interpolation at the best. 
Whatever this may be, the fact remains that the KdmasiVra forms an 
invaluable source of information for a study of the social life (;f tlie 
Andhras of the early Christian era. In the sahhaiiarvtnn (Ch. 27, 7^) 
of the epic Mahahharnta it is said that in the contse of his conc|uesi in 
the south of India, among the tribes which Sahadcva had to encounter 
were the Andhra.®. These were subdued along with the ddras identified 
with the modern Uriyas. 

I'his is not all. Among the ancient lawgivers, the Andhradesa 
claims the honour of having given birth to Apastamha and baiidh^ana. 
They are our early lawgivers of not later than fourth centiuy 11. whose 
injunctions are being strictly followed even today. 'I'liese and other 
references will justify a re-examination of the theory of the Andhras being a 
Dravidian people. The Apastamba tradition is of value in showing that the 
Andhra country had become Aryanised by the fifth century ITC. if not earlier. 
But the most valuable information is yielded by .‘^oiue of what we may 
call the historical Puranas. Much matter is scatttued in tlie pages of 
the Vayu, Matsya, P>rahmanda, Bhagavata and Visnu M ahapuiana.s. Of 
these, the texts in the Brahrnanda have been much tampered with and 
consequently we have in that Purana, inattei wliicli is confusing for pur- 
poses of histotical investigation. But the texts are best preserved by 
the older Purapas like the s'ayu and the Matsya. While these two Pura- 
nas speak of these kings collectively as the Andhias, the Visnu Parana 
alone singles them out as the yVndhrabhrtyas, a term nuirh misunderstood 
as was already pointed out. 'Plie Vishnu Parana speaks of thirty kings 
nf the dynasty and assigns to them a period of years. I'his is 

corroborated by the Bhagavata and the P>rahinancla. The version, as 
contained in the Vayu Purana, on the other hand, as.sign.s a period of 
300 years and names 21 kings. In spite of their seeming discrepancy of 
the accounts of both the Vayu and the Vishnu Puranas there is a substan- 
tial agreement. The period of 156 years is divided among the nine 
kings out of the total number of thirty kings of the early Andhia 
dynasty. (For a list of these kings, .«ee Pargiter Purd)ia <lynasli(\^ oj 
Kali Age, p. 36. V. A. Smith— £'(//•/?/ HiMorij of Indin, pp. 229 ( 1 . 
R. Sewell — msforfroZ In^rripfionfi of India, pp. 3:1 
Matsya account brings the hi.storical narrative down to the end of the 
Andhras who declined as a ruling power about A. I). 236, and furnishes 
excellent astronomical material to construct a chronological scheme of 
ancient Indian dynasties commencing with Pariksil. Here we are fur- 
nished with a calculation of 1050 years between Pariksit and Maha- 
Padma Nanda, and 836 between the Nandas and the Andhras according 
to the Saptar^i cycle, the cycle of the Great Bear of 2700 years. It is 
remarkable to note that this calculation is corroborated by other lines of 
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evidence. On a doubtful line, nova var^dipi yajnairi kurute idiakar^ah 
as contained in five MSS copies of the Matsya Purapa, Pargiter seemed 

to find an apparent indication that a compilation of the Purapa was 

begun in the reign of Yajnasri who is said to be reigning in his ninth 

or tenth year. {Ibid intrr, p. xiii n. i). This reading has not been 

adopted by the editor of the AnandaSrama edition, and we feel that it 
has been correctly ignored. For, the compilation of this part must have 
been only after the fall of the Andhras and before the rise of the Guptas 
to power, The following is the list of names arranged by Pargiter and 
adopted by others on the subject. 


I 

Simuka B. C. 220 

17 

Hala 69 

2 

Krsna 197 

18 

Mantalaka (Pattalaka) 74 

3 

6ri l^atakarpi 179 (SriMalleha) 

19 

Purindrasena 79 

4 

Purpotsanga, 169 

20 

Sundara 6atakarni 84 

5 

Skandhastambhi 151 

21 

Cakra (Vilivayikura I 

6 

Satakarpi 15 1 


Vasisthiputra) 85 

7 

Lambodara in 

22 

fiivasvati 85 

8 

•Apilaka (Divilaka) 93 

23 

Gautanriputra 

9 

(Sangha) or Meghasvati 81 


(Vilivayikura II) 113 

10 

Svati 63 

24 

Puloma (Pulumayi II) 138 

11 

Skandasvati 45 

24 

(a) Satakarpi 

12 

Mrgendra 38 

25 

^ivasri 170 

13 

Kuntala 35 

26 

Sivaskanda 177 

14 

Svati varpa 27 

27 

Yajnairi 184 

H 

Pulomavi (Pulurpayi l) 

28 

Vijaya 213 


(Paduman) 26 

29 

Vedasri or Candasri 219 

16 

Arista karpa (Nemi krispa)A. 1).44 

30 

Pulomavi (Pulumayi III) 229 


Note: Dr. Barnett assigns A. D 

. 106 to the accession of No. 23^ 


A. D. 131 to No. 24 

and 

A. I). 163 to No. 25 (See Anti 


quities of India, pp. 

44- 

-' 45 )- 


A comparison of the lists drawn up by Pargiter and lately by 
Sewell shows a small difference. No. 5 of Pargiter^s list Skandhastambi 
is omitted in the list of Sewell. But one Megha datakarui is found in 
Sewell's list (No. 15), thus making up the number to thirty. The 24 (a) 
of Pargiter's list is only in one manuscript and cannot therefore be taken 
seriously. Fiom this list one thing emerges, and that is that there were 
thirty kings of the Andhra dynasty. All the names in the order arranged 
are not furnished by all the Puranas, and it is only a few manuscripts 
of the Matsya Purapa that furnish completely the names of all the 
thirty. There area number of variants in the names. Sometimes one king 
is known by three or four different names, so much so that the historian 
V, A. Smith ignores certain kings as mere names. Absence of records 
to corroborate the Puripa tradition cannot be seriously advanced as an 
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argument to show that these kings did not exist, or that the Puriw 
writer simply invented them. It may be that someday we light on 
some firmer and surer ground by some important archaeological discovery. 
Thus the primary source of information for this dynasty is the Puratia 
literature, and luckily for us, we have the evidence of epigraphy and 
numismatics to show that after all most of these names refer to historical 
persons. In the paucity of reliable data, it will be unhistorical to dub 
others, whose achievements are not supported by known documents 
as mere names. Added to these pieces of literary evidence are 
the three vwks attributed to Hala3 or Haleya, the seventeenth king of 
the Andhra dynasty. There is nothing extraordinary in this fact as we 
can cite a number of instances of princes who have been reputed scholars 
also. This undoubtedly is a sufficient indication as to the peace and 
quiet that prevailed in the period. The inference is that there was no 
menace of foreign aggression and the home policy was vigorous and 
popular. Only then the kings could have found time to devote to arts 
and literature. If Hala was the author of three good books which 
evoked the attention of the Kasmerian Pandits centuries later, who felt 
called upon to translate them from original Sanskrit, his was a peaceful 
and otherwise uneventful reign. The first work is entitled Saptai§ataka,4 
also Saptasati, an anthology of erotic verses written in the ancient dialect 
of Mahara§tra. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar opined that Hala was either the 
author or to him the work was dedicated {Eirly History of the DekhaH, 
New Ed. p, 68) The reference to Radha in this work is particularly 
interesting, (see lad. Ant. Ill, p. 25 n.) Of the other two works one is 
the Brhat Kntha rendered into Sanskrit by Ksemendra (loqo A. D.) and 
Somadeva (1120 A. D,), attributed to Gunadhya, a minister of 6atava- 
hana. The original was in Prakrit in the so called Paisaci dialect. The 
other is the Kdtantra grammar which is again attributed to a minister 
of Satavahana, Sarvavarman. The Satavahana under reference is Hala. 
The peculiarity of this grammatical treatise which is popular in Kasmir 
is its relation by its terminology to the Pali grammar of Kacchayana 
8 av, Katyayana. (See Weber, History of Sanskrit Literature pp. 226 
— 7 n). It will be interesting to know how these works had reached 
the distant Ka$mir, and attained popularity there. Dr. Smith remarks 
other traditions also associate literature written in prakrit with kings of 
the Andhra dynasty.^' In their time and territory, Sanskrit apparently 
was not {Op. cit, p. 220) in ordinary use as the language of polite lite- 
rature.*’ This is not quite justifiable in the light of known data. It 
has been pointed out that at least five centuries before Hala’s time the 


8. For the date of Hfela, see Bhand. Comm. Vbl p. 189. 
4, Bp, Ind. XII p. 820 
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Apastamba Dharmasutra and Srauta Sutra had been composed in the 
Andhrade^a .5 Secondly, there is the theory that the Satavahanas were 
Brahmans. Thirdly even granting that they were K^atriyas, they were 
followers of the orthodox religion in as much as they had performed a 
number of Vedic sacrifices. I'his means that the Vedic literature flou- 
rished during their epoch. In these circumstances it is reasonable to hold the 
view that Sanskrit must have been the language of polite literature. Then 
perhaps the language spoken by the people was Prakrit, and this then ex- 
plains why the inscriptions of the period, as we shall see. are written in Pra 
krit and not in Sanskrit. Besides these, Tamil Literature of the Sangam epoch 
affords demonstrable evidence as to the political and other activities of 
the Andhras. The Andhras were known as Vadugar in the Sangam works 
and hence the Andhra country was the Vacjukadesa. Perhaps the 
Vadugu is a variant of Vadagu literally ‘north^ in 'ramil. The Vadugar 
country formed the neighbouring kingdom in the north of the Tamilagam. 
[Puram, 378 ^hani 213, 295). But in this epoch the term Vadugar stood 
also for Kanarese people. In fact in those days there was not much of 
a disiinciion between the Andhras and the Kanarese (Aham 115, 253) cp. 
Kanakasabhai, Tamils 1800 years Ago. p. 29). But it is a fact that by 
the time of the epoch of the ^ilappadikdram the Kannatar (Canto XXV 
156 and Canto XXVI, i. to6) are distinctly mentioned and this shows 
that they were a separate people as distinct from the Vadugar who are 
the Andhras proper. This means that this distinction came to stay by 
the time of the middle of the second century A.T). The terms Badaha- 
varu, Badakanattivaru even now in modern usage are only variants of the 
ancient 'J'amil term Vadugu. There is an informing stanza in the 
Ahandnilru (253) which mentions by name an Andhra king, Erumaiyan 
who is referrea to as the chief of Kudanadu possibly the territory com- 
prising of the modern districts of Bellary and Anantapur (See the excellent 
paper of Papdit M. Raghava Aiyangar entitled Tamilarum and Andhra- 
rum.) This is supported by Ilirahadagalli copper-plate inscription. (See also 
Annals of B hand arkar Res, Inst. 1918-1919 p.2: 1923, pp. 89 f) 

An interesting stanza in the Kurfintogm, another sangam classic, further 
goes to fix the territorial limits of the Vadugar country definitely. The 
kingdom of Kattiyar was the neutral zone, as it were, between the Tamil 
country proper and the country of the Kanarese or the Andhras, represen- 
ting the northern half of the modern Salem district. (See Gazetteer of 
Salem District Pt. I p. 69 Pt. II p. 262-9). There are numerous referen- 
ces in the Tevaram and other later literature to which we refrain from 
referring for the reason that our survey is only of the early Andhras whose 
power fell with the first half of the third century A.D. The ittms tdugu 

6. P. T. 8, History of the Tamils p. 3 a 4 t 
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(ind t 6 ltinQCi-T c&in€ into use after the lapse of considerable time, and the 
extant Telugu literature can be dated from loth century A.D. From a 
stan2a attributed to the Sangam poet Mamulanar (See Ahovi 251) it is 
seen that in the course of their invasion of the south by the imperial Mauryas 
the Vadugar led the vanguard, skilled in flying through swift arrows, as 
also the Kosar who enlisted themselves in the imperial forces. (See 
authors Mauryan Polity, pp. 58 ff). (Again there is a significant expression 
Nurruvar-Kappar in the l§xlapadikdram , and it is said to be a translation 
of Satakarpis. Here again the Satakarpis who aided the Cera king Senguttuvan 
in his onward march to the Ganges and beyond, can be no other than a mem- 
ber of the early Andhra dynasty (XXVI, n. 1641!). From the evident gusto 
with which the Niirruvar kannar are referred to in theSangam classic, it is 
safe to surmise that the 6atakarni was an imperial monarch ruling from 
the Magadhan capital. If it w^ere not so, and if the interpretation is 
other than what we have taken» then ic is difficult to explain the fact that this 
Satakarni helped fienguttuvan in fording the distant Ganges. 'This evidence 
shows that ^atakarpi had already settled himself in a capital near the 
Ganges, and need it be told that it was the Magadhan capital.^ Thus 
the evidence of Tamil literature throws welcome light on the relations 
between the early Andhras and Tamils, and shows that their relationship was 
more in the nature of a mitra or an ally than of an an, or an enemy, 
The Buddhist literature has several references to the nndhras and their 
territory. For instance, the Vinaya Texts (S.B.E., XVII, 3S) refer to a 
town called Satakannika to the south of the Majjihimadt sa (Madhyadesa), 
thus pointing out that the early home of the Andhra dynasty lay some- 
where in the northern Dekhan and Central India. The Serivd?iija Jdtaka 
(Cowell I p, 12) has a reference to the city of Andhapura to which the 
Bodhisatta who dealt in pots and pans, came across the river felavaha 
and set about hawking his wares round the streets. Possibly this Andha- 
pura stands for the capital of ancient Andhradesa, and lelavaha is the 
modern Tel or Telihgiri, both flowing near the confines of the Madras 
Presidency and the Central provinces (See Ind* Ant* 1918, p. 71). In 
the KatMvatthv (P* T. S. 1915. 104. 108, et seq. J* P* T. 8* 1889-90 
PP* 57 * 7S“"79 etc) mention is made of Andhaka monks, probably a 
reference to Andhra Bhiksus of Buddhism. Again the reference to the 
relic stupas of Majerika in early Buddhist tales is the territory possess- 
ing the lower valley of the river K^a. (See Cunningham’s Ancient Qeo- 
graphy of India, Cal, (1024) PP- 612 if). The Mahavagga (Irubner, 
London) speaks of Andhakavinda near Rajagrha and Andhavana 
Sravasti, and if the term Andha stands for Andhra, here are explicit 
evidences of Andhra expansion as far as the Magadha country. Beyond 
these doubtful references there is an explicit reference to^ the^ ^ An ra 
Cotthtry to which the Bodhisatta as a Brahman went leaving Tak^aSila 
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after his Vedic studies, to gain practical experience. (See BhimasSna 
jataka, Cowell p. 203 1 ) Almost towards the end of the Andhra dynasty 
flourished Nagarjuna, a Buddhist monk and philosopher who lived in 
Nagarjunakoijda, patronised by Jintaka (setaka) Satavahana (Fakakusu, 
pp. 158—162). It may be noted in passing that he wrote all his works 
in Sanskrit. 


THE EVIDENCE OF CLASSICAL WRITERS. 

The Fragments of Megasthenes which are valuable as supple* 
menting the primary authorities of the Mauryan epoch, are also ’valuable 
in throwing fresh light on the Andhra power in the reign of Chandragupta 
Maurya when Megasthenes visted India as an ambassador of Seleukus. 
According to this authority, and Arrian who closely follows his account, 
the Andhras were an independent povier in the Dekhan. Megasthenes 
remarks: “Next come the Andhra a still more powerful race, which 
possesses numerous villages, and thirty towns defended by walls and 
towe»s and which supplies its king with an army of 100,000 infantry, 
2000 cavalry, and 1000 elephants.*’ (Me Crindle, Ancient Indio, Cal. 
1926; pp. 140 — 41). The evidence of Megasthenes further shows that the 
Andhras who were originally inhabitants of the territory between the 
Godavari and Kfi^ha rivers, had spread their sway towards the north up 
to the Narmada (vide Ina. Ant V, p. 176). If the Setae of Megas- 
thenes are the Sata or Sataka as noted by Pliny, then the Andhra 
country was famous for its silver and its neighbouring kingdom of the 
Baradas for its gold. There is a significant statement in Arrian’s 
Indika that as many as 118 different nations occupied the Andhra 
country about 300 B. C. According to Pliny, -the Roman encyclopaedist, 
(Hist. Nat, Bk. VI, 21—3) south of the Ganges was the Kalinga king- 
dom extending to Cape Colingon, the northern part of the Godavari 
delta. He further mentions Modogalingae which Sir Walter Elliot inter- 
preted as MuduQalingas or three Kalingas — the Tri-Kalinga to which 
Ptolemy refers as Trilingon and Triglypton (See Ind. Ant. XIII, pp. 381 
~2; Elliot Coins of 3 . India, p. 11) While on this topic, we can exa- 
mine the geography of the Greek author Ptolemy who died after A. D* 
i6z. In this highly interesting and valuable work, Ujjain (ozene) is 
mmitioned as the capital of Tiastanes, identified conclusively with Cha- 
alana as also Siro Polemaios reigning at Baithana, Ptolemy again mentions 
a certain Baleokouros, probably Andhra king No. 23, Gautamiputra Sata. 

karpi, as ruling at Hippokoura, which, according to V, A. Smith, may 

man Nasik. To me Baleokouros of Ptolemy may be identified with 
fi&lakumara whose sons Vijaya and Kanaka were defeated and imprisoned 
by ike Gera king SenguUnvam That Vijaya may be the Andhra king 

•Noi.aB* If the ideittifijcation of Vijaya is correct the Balaeokouros must 
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be the Andhra king No. 27 whose full name according to inscriptions is 
Raja Gautamiputra svami §ri Yajfia Satakarpi, whose reign extended 
from Cir. i 65 to 195 A. D. Ptolemy again mentions a number of sea- 
ports belonging to the Andhradesa. Some of these already noticed by 
Smith are Senulla (Chaul), Mandagora (? Mandangad to the South of 
Bankot, Palaipatmai, Melizeigara (? Jayagad or Janjira) and Buzantion* 
By the very number the geography of Ptolemy seems to testify to a 
flourishing slate of international trade. (For other details the reader’s 
attention is directed to Warmington’s Commerce pp 112-3. ns-6. 288-9 
etc). This demonstrates beyond doubt that the heydey of the Andhra 
empire was in the first half of the second century A. D. 

THE. EVIDENCE OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND EPIGRAPHY. 

While there are a number of monuments which are ascribed to 
A^oka, though only a few of them were really erected by him, there are 
not many which could point to the greatness and glory of the early 
Andhras. No doubt their successors in the South, the Pallavas, had a 
good number of monuments to their credit. But we are not concerned in 
this essay about these monuments as our survey is confined to the history 
of the early Andhras. The stupas of Amaravati can be prominently 
mentioned as one of the remains of the Andhra architectural activity. 
(See Burgess Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta, Ch. Ill ff.) Situated at a 
distance of i8 miles from Guntur and Bezwada, on the bank of the 
Kfspa, Amaravati excels in a rich variety of art displayed in her sculp* 
tures, which are truly Indian in style. (See Grunwedel, Buddhist Art in 
India^ p. 157) Closely on the heels of this ancient city on the western 
side are the ruins of Dharanikota, the Dhanyakataka which Hiuen*Tsang 
describes in glowing terms in his Records. From the fact that many 
coins of the early Andhras were discovered at this place it is inferrable 
that that was a place of much importance in the days of the Satavahanas* 
Here is an inscription of Pulumayi Vasistha putra of the Second century 
A,D. The stupa constructed in Pre- Andhra days was embellished by the 
early Andhras and their successors. Besides these wonderful monuments, 
there are equally striking ones which belong to the epoch of the early 
Andhras. There is the sthpa of Bhattiprolu with an inscribed relic casket 
in Asokan script and on palaeographical considerations we can assign it 
to the third century B.C. {Ep. Ind, II p. 323)- The same considerations 
weigh with the stupa of Jaggayyapeta, and the characters of inscriptions 
being ip the later Maury an script, it can be assigned at least to the 
second century B.C. {Burgess, op, ciU p. 108). To the same period may 
be assigned the monuments of Guptapalle where there is an inscription 
in Pali recording the construction of steps by a nun to a certain monu- 
ment. {M,A.R,, 1888 pp. 11-12; 1916-17. 30-36) Mr. Rea holds that the 
ftthpas of Gu^iva^a and Ghaptasaia are of the same type as thoee of 
8 
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Guijtapalk {South Ind. Bud, Antiquities: M.A.R, 1892 p. i & 2), In 
these places 6atavahana coins were found in plenty. Among other impor- 
tant archaeological discoveries may be mentioned a clay seal found at 
Ramalirtham bearing the figure of a caitya and inscribed thus: Sailasah- 
gha of Sri Siva Vijaya raja.® Of course this Raja is a Satavahana. 

Generally adjoining the Buddhist stupas were erected the Caitya 
and the vihara or monasteries. Despite the eloquent testimony of the 
Chinese pilgrim, Huien Tsang, one is at a loss to find not even a trace 
of such monasteries near the famous and old stupas of Bhatti- 
prolu and Amaravati. Again among the symbols of the period is found 
the unfailing Trisula which is foreign to the Buddhist conception but 
which is twisted by some as representing the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha. There is no warrant to this interpretation to our knowledge in 
the early Buddhist books. Further in the earliest inscriptions at Bhatti- 
prolu the terms ^iva and vigrapha occur. In these circumstances it is 
difficult to venture a theory of predominating Buddhist style of archi- 
tect4ire with an individuality of its own, flourishing in the epoch under 
our survey. It runs counter to the spirit of the age when the Brahmini- 
cal Hindus were imperial rulers and steeped themselves in rituals of the 
aivCLmidha type as authenticated inscriptional records prove. 

The history of the early Andhras would have been poorer and 
perhaps unintelligible if epigraphy had not come to our aid with such 
wealth of details. The most important inscriptions of the period are 
Nanaghat inscriptions which include records of the first and second 
Andhra kings — Simukha and Kf^na (edited by Buhler in Ar, S* W» 
India Vols. IV, and V — Luder^s List, Ep, Ind. X, No. 1113-18, 1144). 
Before we proceed to examine these inscriptions as sources of information^ 
it is well to begin with the earliest references to the Andhras in inscrip- 
tions. In the Rock Edict HI of Asoka (256 B. C.) the Andhras like 
the Yonas and Pulindas are included as living in the king^s dominions, 
perhaps conquered by Bindusara, and their kingdoms added to the Mau- 
ryan Empire. But by 171 B. C. the Andhras had regained their 
independence, as we see from a reference in the Udayagiri or Hathi- 
gumpha inscription of Kharavela of Kalinga (ed. by K. P. Jayaswal in 
»/• S. O. i?* S. Ill, pp. 42S — 507). The Andhra king alluded to here 
Is 6atakarpi» possibly No. 3 of the PurSpic list commemorated by a 
rather defaced relief image at Nanaghat, a pass leading from the Kon- 
kan to the ancient town of Junnar in the Poona district. (See 
Early History ^ p. 219 n. and Ar,' 8 . W, I, Vol. V, p, 59). Kharavela 
Is said to have challenged iSatakarpi by despatching an army to the 
west in the second year of his reign. The Hathigumpha inscription 


« Arasi, pp. 7S«8V. 
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shows the Andhras to have become an independent power after A^oka, 
and establishes the synchronism of the Andhras with the Suhgas, and 
not as successors of the Karivas as the Puranas would have iu 7 

For the sake of convenience the inscriptions of the dynasty may 
be classified as follows: 

1. Inscriptions of Nanaghat: These refer to one fiatakarpi, son 
of Simuka entering into a matrimonial alliance with the Angira family of 
Maharathi. He performed the o^vamedha sacrifice. After his death hig 
wife Naganika acted as regent during the minority of the princes Veda 
Sri and SaktiSri (also Hakusri). (Buhler, A. 8, W, L V., p. 6 o). In 
an inscription relating to a private dedication, the name of Va^is^ha 
putra catarapano Satakarni occurs (J. B. B, i?. A, S. XV, p. 313). 

2. Inscriptions of Nasik: One of these mentions the name of 
Krsna of the Satavahana family. {Ep. In. VIII, p. 93). Another con- 
tains the name of Saktisri (Ibid p. 91). There is another dated in the 
18th year of Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni (Ibid p. 71). In continuation 
of this, there is another inscription of this king with two different 
dates in the year 2^. This records a communication to his master 8ya- 
maka in Govardhana in the name of the king and his queen mother, 
(Bala^ri). (Ibid p. 73). Another inscription of Nasik refers to Vasistha* 
putra (Ibid p. 94) Swami S'ri Pulumavi whiie three more refer to Va- 
sisthaputra S*ri Pulumavi. (Ibid pp. 59 60, and 65.) There is another 
inscription which records the donation of a cave to monks in the seventh 
year of Gautamiputra svami SM Yajha Satakarni (Ibid p. 94). (For 
other references see Buhler, A. S, W. /. Vol. IV) Luder s list^ 1123, 
ti4t). The Nasik-prasasti of Gautamiputra shows the king to be a 
Brahman. The place-names give the clue as to the extent of the empire. 

3. Inscriptions of Sanchi (Bhilsa Topes): No. Tmentions the 
names of Vasisthaputra S'ri S’atakarni lEp. Ifld II, p. 88 ) who is 
credited with the conquest of E. Malva. Prof. Dubreuil assigns 72-58 
B.C to this king basing his theory on the authority of the Palaeography 
of the inscription and the style of the sculpture ( 0 . p. cit. p. 15). 

4. Inscriptions of Kanheri: In two inscriptions the name of 

Mathariputra svami-sakasena figures (Buhler, A. 8. W. 1. pp n and 
82), A fragmentary inscription has a reference to the queen of Vasi^tha- 
putra S*ri Pulumavi (See Ind. Ant. XII, p. 273). '^^wo inscriptions of 

Kapheri again refer to Gautamiputra svami STi Yagha S'atakarpi and 
one of these is an endowment of a money gift probably to monks (A. 8. 
W. I, r. pp. 79 and 75). Another inscription where the king^s name is 
not mentioned is probably a reference to Haritiputra Vi§nukada cutu sata- 
kar^i, (Ibid, p. 86) but not to the reign of Pulumavi as conjectured, 

7* Contra Eayaohaudri, Political Historyt pp. 276—7, 
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5. Inscriptions of Karle: One inscription records an order sen^ 
to one minister at Mamada or Mamala. The names of both the king and 
minister are missing. But internal evidence attributes it to Gautamiputra 
SStakarpi (Ep. Ina.s VII. p, 64 and A.SnWJ, IV,, p, 112). Two other 
inscriptions with names Vasi^thapulraswaini Sri pulumavi and Vasi^tha- 
putra Sri pulumavi are also extant. (JS’p, /nc/., VII., pp. 61-71: 

!¥• pp, 107 & 1 1 3). 

6. Inscriptions of Amaravati refer to Vasi§tha putraswami Sri 
Pulumavi (A.8,8,L I.p. 100) and to king Sri Siva maha sata {Ibid, p.6i). 
The latter is fragmentary and the name is a variant of Siva iSri Satakarpi. 
The others are (i) inscription of Cinna (Cina) in the Kistna district refer- 
ring to the 27th year of Sri Yagna Satakarpi Gautamiputra; (2) of 
Banavasi {Ep. Ind,, I, p. g6) issued in the year 12 of Haritiputra VisQu 
kada cutu kulananda ^atakarpi {Ind, Ant,, 1885. p. 331); and (3) of 
Malavalli in the Shimoga district of Mysore celebrating the above king 
llbid, 1896, p. 28), Here is a reference to the Cutu dynasty reigning at 
Banavasi before the Kadambas. 

In order to make this study complete so as to enable us to understand 
the political and foreign relations of the Andhras with the Ksaharatas and 
Ksatrapas we must examine the inscriptions relating to these dynasties. 
At Nasika, there are four inscriptions three of which are attributed to 
^^abhadatta (U^avadata), Dak§amitra (See Ep, Ind., VIII., pp. 78, 82, 
85 and 81). At Karle there are two inscriptions, of which one refers to 
a grant of a village to ascetics and the'othcr attributed to Mitradevanaka 
{Ep. Ind,, VII, pp. ji6 and 57) recording the gift of a pillar. An inscrip- 
tion at Junnar records gift made by Ayama, mother of Nahapana, dated 
in the year 46. These give the indication that while Nahapana was 
reigning, R^abhadatta was viceroy over S. Gujarat and the northern 
Konkan and over the Nasik and Poona districts. {A,^.W,L, IV, p. los)# 

Turning to the inscriptions of Western Ksatrapas we have at 
JnnagSdH, one of Rudradaman (jEp. Ind., VIII, p. 36), and the other of 
Rudrasimha I {A.8.W,L, II., p, 140). At Gunda there is an inscription of 
Rudrasimha I lind. Ant., X, p, 157). In these inscriptions there is 
on record a marriage of a ^atakarpi with a daughter of Rudradaman and 
the defeat of a Satakarpi by Rudradaman. (For details the reader is 
directed to Luder’s list, 965,994, 1132, ii34» 1^74 etc, and also Ep.lnd. 
Vol. XIV, 1917 where V, S. Sukthankar has edited an inscription of Sri 
Bulamivi. Also the valuable IfUroduction by Rapson in the Coins of the 
Andhra Dynasty etc. especially pp. XLV ff). We can conclude this 
section with the remark that all the inscriptions of the Andhra dynasty, 
with the single exception of that executed on behalf of the queen of Pulu- 
mavi which is in Sanskrit, are in prakrit (See also S. Levi J.A»^ 1902, 
p. 16). The age of the script of the Nfinaghat record of NSyanika, 
daugbter-in4aw of Simuka, the first king of the dynasty, has been a matter 
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for controversy among scholars. The late Buhler observed that a compa- 
rative study of the characters of the Nanakhat record with the edict of 
GautamipWa S'atakar^ii and his son Pulumayi shows that at least a 
hundred years should have elapsed between the period of the two records 
{A.S.W.I.., Vol. V., p. 65). Professor Chanda remarked that the Nana- 
ghat inscription was much later than the Besnagar record of Bhagavata, 
the S’unga (Mem. Ar. 8-1, No. i, pp. 1415). Speaking on the alphabet 
of the inscriptions at Nanaghat Professor J. Dubreuil assigned them to the 
same epoch as that of the Kharavela inscription (History of the Deccan p.13). 
The same characters are again noticeable in a Nasik inscription which 
records the construction of a cave by an official of Krspa '(Kanha) No 2 
of the list fEp. Ind. Vot. VIII, p. 93 A. S W. I. IV, p. g8) V. A. 
Smith who has compared the alphabetical characters in the above records 
with those of Asoka does not find much difference, and the palaeogra- 
phical considerations weigh with him to fix the date of Simuka, the 
founder of the dynasty not far from 200 B. C. (Z, £>. M, G,, 1902, p. 
6s s). Considering the differences of opinion to which the evidence of 
palaeography has led, we cannot rely upon it as positive evidence to 
fix conclusively the chronological scheme of the Andhras. 

THE EVIDENCE OE NUMISMA'ITC RECORDS. 

Let us now proceed to briefly notice the numismatic evidence 
which helps us conclusively in indentifying certain kings of the Andhra 
dynasty. In this respect the coins of the Andhras call for special notice. 
These are the earliest die struck coins found in good numbers in the 
deltas of the Krspa and the Godavari. “The most common are of leadi 
rudely executed, more or less coated with white oxide; others are of 
copper mostly alloyed” resembling the type of Indo-Scythian coins. 
(Elliot: Coins of Southern India, p, 14) The legends are not quite 
legible but still some of them furnish names which occur in the Puraija 
list of the dynasty. A find of coins in Maharashtra districts of a 
different type has been discovered, and these are of a coarse alloy. (Ibid) 
The coins are generally round, though some of them are square in shape. 
Some are struck on one side and some are stamped on Vjoth sides with 
symbolical representations of animals like the lion, horse or elephant 
together with the name of the king. Some coins have the effigy of a bow 
and arrow on the obverse and caityas with arches on the reverse. In 
weight again they vary (Ibid pp. 22 — 23) from 35 grains to 560. The 
hoard of coins discovered in considerable numbers'were presumably of lead 
and copper and this led to the presumption that the Andhra monetary 
system did not put gold or silver to use. But a 
name of Yajna S’atakarpi discovered by B. L. Indraji (B. • • 

Vol. XV, p, 273) has falsified this presumption. Coins^ which bear caitya 

types come under the classification of Ujjain symbol. The caitya 
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sometimes of three and sometimes of six arches. Coins of this type 
bear the names of five kings Vasisthaputra ^ri pulumavi, Vasi§thaputra 
§iva Sri Satakanni, Vasisthaputra S’ri Yajna S’atakarrii. and SVi Rudra 
Satakanni. Coins with the ‘ship’ type, in one specimen of which Pulu- 
mavi has been made out, have been found along the Coromandel coast 
between Cuddalore and Madras, attesting to the maritime activity in South 
India which is corroborated by a large find of Roman coins in the same 
place (See J, R. A. S 1004. P* 636) The Bow and Arrow types of coins 
furnish the evidence of restruck coins. The names of kings in this order 
are three: Rano Vasisthi putasa Vilivayakurasa, Rano Madhari putasa 
SMvalakurasa; Rano Gotamiputasa Vilivayakurasa. The second king re^ 
strikes the coins of the first and the third rcstrikes the coins 
of the first and the second. (Rapson: Coins of the Andhra 
dynasty* Intro, p. i xxxvii). The terms Vilivayakura and S’iva* 
lakura seem to be peculiar local titles and it is still an open question 
whether such titles were conferred on the imperial monarchs or on local 
chiefs. The oldest known coins of the Andhra dynasty are those with 
the Jegend Rano S’iri S’atasa in both lead and potin dating about 150 
B, C. There is a lead coin in Brahini characters doubtfully attributed 
to Apilava or Apitaka No. 8 of the list. (Ibid pp. xcii — xciii). 

We have to include in this survey the coins struck by 
kings who went by the name of Western Ksatrapas. Of these the great 
find of 13250 coins bearing the .name of Nahepone\t Joghalemphi must be 
prominently mentioned. The condition of the coins bearing effigies of 
‘extraordinary diversity’ indicates that they must have been long in 
circulation. (See Rev. H. R. Scott’s remarks in Vol. XXII 

p. 224), Its value to the Andhra historians lies in the fact that as many 
as 9270 of the above find have been restruck by Gautamiputra, thus 
attesting to the signal defeat of Ksatrapas. The coinsr were of both silver 
and copper. Like Nahapana, Castana issued silver coins. On the obverse 
of these coins the legends were in Greek characters and on the reverse in 
Brahmi and Kharosthi. His son Jayadnman struck coins perhaps in 
copper only, while his .son Rudradaman has silver coins to his credit, as 
also his son Damajadasri. There is again evidence of Rudrasimha I 
issuing both silver and potin coins. Rapson remarks: “the degradation 
of Rudrasimha I to the subordinate position in the year no is accom- 
panied by a slight change in the reverse type of his silver coins.’ (Ibid 
p. cxxvi). His son Rudrasena issued dated coins in both silver and potin. 
The potin coinage of this dynasty cams to be discontinued by A.D. 236. 
Thus much historical materials lie buried in the coin legends of the 
Affdhras and Western KLsatrapis, and needless to say that these form an 
invaluable source to the early history of the Andhras, 



the historical importance and the economic aspect op 

THE south INDIAN TEMPLE. 

K. I. DUTl, A. 

A determination on the part of an impatient idealist to fast 
unto death on the temple-entry issue of the Harijans, made the iSouth 
Indian Temple to float recently on the main stream of political events in 
India. This dramatized a public issue. Mr. Clandhi says why an existence 
of a temple, if the Harijan is not permitted to worship the God in it?. 
An equally great idealist declares that he does not want divinity enshrined 
in brick and mortar. Whatever their views may be, the Ilarijan is in a 
pitiable plight. His saviours want to insist, first, on the salvation of his 
soul, while his stomach is starving for want of a morsel of food. 

But the Historian and the Economist find in the existence of the 
temple an immense importance from their own matter of fact views and 
appraise a new type of value altogether for it. In spite of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore, the temple persisted to exist and in a 
Carlylean expression ‘The temple is*. 

HISTORICAL VALUE. 

In the beginning of History man is not only not conscious of 
his individuality but has also no idea of God at all. He is conscious 
only of powers inherent in forces of Nature. Later on, the idea of his own 
personality grew and with it, he ascribed a personal existence to the 
forces of Nature and personified them. The conception of God, as 
civilisation advanced, as Omnipotent and Omnicient and his personification 
coupled with that conception gave him an abode. The Hindu Religioni 
its ritual and superstition and Vishnava mysticism, gave that divinity a 
grandeur and a habitation befitting that grandeur, rhus the temple came 
into existence. The king in the ancient Hindu Polity was also ascribed 
a divine origin. He was not only to protect the person and property of 
man) but also his religion as laid down in Sinrils and Srutis. leniple is 
one of the Saptasantanams, the construction of which perpetuated the 
name of the benefactor and contributed to his religious salvation. Hence 
the king and the public constructed the temple, 

INSCRIPTION AND TEMPLES. 

Various benefactions were made for the maintenance of the temple, 
^nd they were mostly in the shape of lands. Ihen there will be 
^ permanent record of all these benefactions. 1 hey were in the 
shape of documents engraved on pillars, walls and steps of the 
temple stating clearly the purpose, the nature, of the gift and 
also giving the geneology of the donor, whether he is a king or 
a commander. From these inscriptions only, the History of South India is 
now written and the South Indian Historian, owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude to the ancient Hindu monarch, to have enabled him to write the 
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History of South India, from the permanent records thus created and 
preserved. The South Indian monarch could not have foreseen the vissi. 
citudes of the future social and political history of his subjects, but he 
unintentionally, placed iha Historian under a great obligation. From the 
inscriptions only we know that the past pulsated with life of varied acti- 
vities. They present the History of the various dynasties, and portray the 
social and economic condition of the society and also growth of religious 
thought : Rightly the Epigraphist said, “ One of the several 
subjects that usually draws our attention in the course of our 
study, is the ancient South Indian Temple, with its life and 
polity. It was a powerful social and economic entity, besides being a 
source of religious inspiration to the people. The temple in the South 
moreover, appears very much like a modern Registry office, but with 
greater chances of its records lasting fora longer time than at the present 
time. This must have bien the spirit under which the inscriptions previ- 
ously engraved were scrupulously reengraved, when the structure u rebuilt, 
(Paca 66 of A*R for 1921-22). Prof. Seeley in his ‘Expansion of England, 
gave us a short story. Phackaray, the great Novelist, being asked why 
Queen Anne lived and the English under the Duke of Marlborough fought 
the French, answers candidly: it was that I might write my delightful novel 
of Esmond. So, we think, that the constructing temples with the ins- 
criptions engraved on them, was to enable us to write the History of our 
forefathers. 

AN ORGANIZED INDUS TRY OF ANCIEN F SOUTH INDIA. 

The construction of temples, in those days gone by, was an 
organized industry. Such an industry on a large scale was a not new 
thing in the History of the world. The canal system of Babylonia, the 
pyramids of Egypt, the aquaduct of Roman cities and the mediaeval 
cathedrals of Europe were achievements in construction, comparable with 
any but the greatest works of modern times. So was the case with the 
South Indian temple. It is a wonderful example of a great work, on 
a large scale, demanding great supply of labour and a combination of 
engineering knowledge and skill. It is the religion and Superstition of the 
people, and conception of God as the greatest personality, that engendered 
such majestic constructional designs, which are a wonder to the 
modern Engineer and a marvel to the foreign traveller. The problem of 
SO called ‘unemployment* which is taxing the brains of modern statesmen 
was solved, by the South Indian monarch, with greater ease and with 
better results than^ at present by the statesmen of the twentieth century. 

Thus, we find that the South Indian Temple is a political, social, 
economic and religious History of south India written with chisel, 
oh stone and brick, well preserved under the grip of lime and mortar and 
m a great organized relief work, though primarly a religious institution. 



HISTORV OF THE QAVaRaS. 


P. SEETARAMIAH. 

• I • Gavaras are, in the present times, an agricultural caste 
mainly nihabumg the Vizagapatam District in the Madras presidency.’ 
According to the census of 1901, they number 55,531. As in the case of 
many other castes in India, it is not possible to fix the ethnographic data 
of these people, owing to heavy inter-mixture of blood. They do not 
appear to have been the original inhabitants of the place, but have come 
from some other parts of India and have colonised there. They have no 
history of their own. It has not yet been clearly defined by historians 
to what caste or tribe they belonged originally, what their tribal avoca- 
tion was, and the date and reason of their migration. • The name by 
which they are at present known does not appear to be one of their 
caste or tribe, but one given to them by the natives where they colonised. 
Records, scant though they are, go to show that two different peoples, 
the Gavaras and the KSmatis, migrated from two different but adjacent 
parts of North-Eastern India, having probably political and social affini- 
ties, at almost the same time, and settled and merged together, and 
eventually formed into a big group. Socially, as they stand now, they 
rank next to the Vaidyas (Kdmatis). 


Mr. Thurston, in Volume 11 of his Castes and Tribes of South- 
ern India, states that they are probably Gavara-Komatis and that they 
are so called after their patron deity, Gauri. This theory has no foun- 
dation, because there are several other castes also, who worship the 
Goddefis Gwuri, but are not called Gavaras, or by a name derivable 
fronr Gauri. 


Another theory is that they are Kauravas. It is difficult to 
accept this theory, for it is extremely doubtful whether so ancient 
a race as the Kauravas could retain the name of their race 
and the traditions of the times, while events of the last one or two 
centuries could not be related by the people.^ Instead of entering into 
the details <rf these presumptions, which have in reality no foundation, 
W thadi tom our attention to the history of the other parts of India, in 
order to trace the original home of this caste and how the name Gavsra 
tw* he applied to them. 


1 ApsrS from this, philosophers of. lir. Narain Iyer's school- of thouaht are 
a**Wgl]r denottnoing the historical aspect of the anoient epics like the' RSmSyana 
and. th«. .llhhibhdraSa. Aooffirdlng to them, some of the pereone, plaeei and events 
^ thnw r^ted in these works refer only to- the body, the soul< aodthe Qod. 

■f ■ ‘ ■ 
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The term Gaura or Gavara must have been derived from Gauda, 
which was also known as Gaura, Gaur and Gor. It is a well known 
philological fact that the consonants ‘r’ and ‘d* are very often interchan- 
geable. The Gavaras migrated from this country, and after settling in 
the south, they came to be known as Gauras or Gavaras or Gavuras, 
after the name of the country they came from i.e.. Gaur. This term 
(Gaur) took the shape of Gaura, according to the pronunciation in the 
south, and then Gavura and lastly Gavara. These settlers seem to- have 
originally comprised of several castes and tribes and had names of their 
own castes and tribes; but their migration gave them, in common,' "the 
name of their country, as in the case of the Kalingas, who also derive 
the name of their caste from the name of their country, Klalinga^ In 
course Of time this new name became their permanent appellation and 
the old ones were neglected. The Jaunpurias, Tirhtitias and the Varendras 
ahd similar other sects are also distinguished by territorial names,^ 
as wete given to them respectively by the natives, ignoring the nameiS of 
the castes to which they originally belonged. 


^ It members of a caste leave their original habitat and settle permanently 
in another part of India, the tendency is for them to be separated from the 
parent group and to develop into a distinct caste. The stages of the process are 
readily traced, In the first instance it is assumed that people who go and live 
in foreign parts must of necessity eat forbidden food, worship alien Qods and 
enter into relations with strange women. Consequently when they wish to take 
wives from among their own people, they find that their social status has been 
lowered and that they have to pay for the privilege of marrying [within the 
parent group. This luxury grows more and more expensive and in course of 
time the emigrants marry cnly among themselves and thus become a Bub<*caste 
usually distinguished by a territorial name such as Jaunpuria, Tirhutia, Barendra 
and the like. If the process of differentiation is carried a step further (as usu- 
ally happened beiore the potent influence of Railways had made itself. f eh), and 
the settlers assume a distinctive caste name, all traces of their original affinities 
disappear and there remains only a dim tradition of their migration. Owing to 
this loss of identity the number of instances in which we can point with certainty 
to the formation of casts by migration is comparatively small, (Risley's Peopk 
of India pp. 86-87). 

A good illustration of the formation of a caste by migration is that o^ 
ihe Nambudri or Namputiri Brahmins of Malabar, who claim to have come frb^ 
various sacred localities in Kathiawar and northern Deccau and who are how ah 
entirely separate caste differing from the Brahmans of the other parts of ladiav 
(Ibid pp. 88). — . 

Another instance of the same process is f,urnished from the Baribl 
mins of Bengal. The tradition maintains that in the 8th century A.D Adisur, 
finding the Brahmins then settled in his dominions toe ignorant to perform for 
him certain Vedio ceremonies, applied to ifhe Raja of ManauJ for priests oouver* 
sant with the sacred ritual of the Aryans. In compliance his request, there 
were sent to him five Brahmins of Knnauj, who brought with' thgih t^ir wltee^ 
^heir iaored fire, and tfaehr eacrlfloial Implements, ii is said df theie Brahinlii 
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But there. were two kingdoms known by the name of Gaur. One 
was in Bengal and the other in Assam below the Garo hills ' The his- 
rory of GawJa ifBengal) and its capital Gaur. prior to the rise of the 
Palas. is obscure. Tradition ascribes the foundatipa of the city of Gaur 
to one Shankal or Shangaldib, (by about 393 B. C.). who came from 
Koch (Behar), conquered Bang (Bengal) and Bihar and vanquished Kidar 
Brahman, a powerful king of Northern India.3 Sir E A. Gait observes 
that if this story of the founding: of Gaur by an aboriginal tiibe of Koch 
or Garo affinities could be relied upon, it would suggest the query whe- 
ther the name of Gaur is not in some way connected with Garo ^ The 
GSros are one of the hill tribes of Assam. With regard to the other 
Gaur, Sir E. A; Gait states:— The tract North of theKushiara river was 
at one time divided into three petty kingdoms— Jaintia, Laura and Gaura* 
or Sylhet proper. The latter word perhaps survives in the “Goarar 
jfangal^’ the name of two old embankments, which run from the Ghogra 
to a former bed of the Barak river in the Rajnagar pargana of Cachar, 
The 'more westernly of these embankments is in places a hundred feet 
broad at the base and ten feet in height, and there is a buried brick 
wall 140 feet long by six feet broad. There is a tradition that they 
were erected by some invaders called Goars, 

As we shall see further on, the Gavaras came to the south from 
Gauda (Bengal) and the Komatis and other tribes from Kamarupa (Assam) 
The migrations took place in different periods and under varied circum- 
stances; and before we discuss in this connection, we shall take a brief 
note of the political and religious conditions prevalent in the north- 
eastern India of the period concerned. 

The kingdom of Gauda prior to the 7th century was under the 
Gupta kings. 6ri Harsha’s campaign against Narendra Gupta of Gauda 
appears to have been the earliest historical event concerning Gauda, 
-which he undertook to revenge the murder of his brother at the hands of 


immigrants and their progeny that they have married local women, eaten forbid- 
den food, adopted strange customs, and forgotten the endless details of the elaba- 
rate ritual which they set forth to teach. In course of time tbej came to be 
'regarded with suspicion by the Brahmins of their original stock; and they had to 
pay high for brides from among their own people and eventually they were cut 
off altogether from the parent group. Thus to all intents and purposes they have 
become a separate caste retaining the generic name of Brahmin, but forming a 
il«r BpeAies- and presenting a distinctive type. This great change has been 
about, by their leaving their original habitat, (Ibid pp. 8 • )• 

S. Dawson’s Elliot’s History of India, Vol. 6. pp, 6S3. 

4. Oait's History of Assam. P. N, p. 19. , 

•This Gaur seems to have been, comparatively, of recent origin. 

5. Ibid, pp. 374. 
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the latter, da^inka, the king of ICarQasuvarQa, wa« alao implicated in 
this act of assasmation. Having gamed the friaidship of Bhlskarvar 
tnant the king of KSmarupa, idri Harsha could defeat and kill NaiSndra 
^Gtrpta, the king of Gauda and conquer Kaimaauvarpa. Sadinka, how- 
ever, managed to save his life by taking shelter in the hilly legians of 
southern Ridha. A short time after, while 6ri Harsha was lOngaged 
4 n the conquest of Northern India and the removal of his capital to 
ICanauj, 6a6ankadeva collected a vast army from southern Radha, Orissa 
and Kalinga invaded Pataliputra and annexed Magadba to his kingdom. 
He was a Saiva and bated Buddhism. He burnt the holy B 5 dhi tree 
at 'Gaya and destroyed several other ancient artistic works of the 
Buddhists. Although 6asanka conquered the country from Magadha to 
Xaripiasuvaroa and Kalinga, he could not retain them for a long period; 
lor, Sri Harsha, with the help of Bhaskaravarman, again marched 
against him, defeated him and annexed his dominions to his empire, 
After Sri Harsha’s death in 648 A D., there arose some trouble over 
the succession to his empire and we have no clear account of the country 
of Gouda till the beginning of the 8th cenlnry A. D.6 Some historians 
mention Adityasena of the later Gupta dynasty as the ruler of Gauda of 
this period. By about 725 A* D., 6ri Harsha of Bhagadatta^s line of 
JKLamarupa is said to have ruled Gauda, Udra, Ka}inga, Kosala and 
/Other countries.'^ He was overthrown and killed by YaSovarman of 
Kanauj by about 750 A. D.s Later we find Kashmirian king Lalitaditya, 
ihe Gurjara-Pratihara king, Vatsaraja and the Rashtrakuta king, Dhruva 
invaded Bengal one after another.9 Bengal was anxiously thirsting for a 
strong and able ruler; and the troubled populace eventually elected 
Gdpala, son of Vappata, a military adventurer and grandson of Dayita 
Vishnu, to the throne of Gauda. Gdpala consolidated his dominions from 
the Himalayas to the sea, and brought peace and prosperity after the anar* 
chy and misrule of a century and a half.lO He ruled for a short period, 
during the last decade of the 8th century; and from his reign Bengal 
was in a peaceful condition, although exceptions took place now and 
^tdien. These were occasioned by the domination by the Kambdjas during 
end half oi the xoth century and by the Kaivartas during the reign 
of Mabipala II, but peace was soon .restored by Mabipala I and Ruma- 
nia respectively.!! Again there arose trouble with the rise of the Benas 
lastly with the Mohammedan invasion. 


6. SmiWa Jlar^y History of India, pp. 660*^60. fS. Vaeu!sB0olal iKis- 
iory of KAmarupa. pp. 146— 1$3 and Kelmgadoaa GharBimiw. jm, 

and 574. 

7 , I. A. Vol. IX, pp. 177—181. 8. Jlarly Hiatory of XAmarupa, pp. 118. 

». B. I, m tK. pp. Al. and I. A. Vol. XI. pp. 167. 

/ 10. Anolent Indian History and Givilisation. pp. 866, 

U* Barly History of India, pp. 414—418, 
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MIGRATIONS FROM GAUDA. 

We can attritote several reasons for the migration .of a .peoi^lo 
from Cffle part of India and colonising in another in enoient thnea. 
Soldieiw, merchant ijuilds, and groups of pilgrims were constantly mavmg 
from their native countries to other parts. It was with great difficulty 
that they could reach their destinations, owing to, insufficient means of 
com municstion, dangers and obstacles— natural and physical. Anarchies, 
foreign invasions and religious movements too sometimes prompted thte 
people to leave their homes- Natural calamities such as famines, floods 
etc. were also not uncommon. The Sravspa Belgola epitaph of Ih-abha* 
chandra gives us an instance of an entire Sangha or community migrating 
to the south, as a result of an astrological forecast by Bbadrabahu about 
a difficult period of 12 years* famine.i2 

Adverting to the subject under discussion* namely the migration 
of the Gavaras. we might state that almost all the north-eastern half of 
India was at one time called Gauda with probably five great divisions 
and the inhabitants of all of them were broadly spoken of as Gaudas. 
The following Sloka from the Skanda Parana will explain this fact: — 

*Sarasvatah Kanyakubjah*Gaura Mithilotkalah, 

Pancha Gaura iti khyatah-Vindhy5ttaravasinah.*13 

From this we may naturally conclude that the people of these 
divisions frequented the other parts and it was probable that men less 
inclined to undertake hardships and adventures attending a return journey 
or being tempted to a resourceful business stuck to the foreign land, 
leaving their own homes and men. The date of the earliest migration, 
as we shall see presently, may be assigned to the beginning of the 7 th 
century A,D. 

In his Social History of Kamarhpa (pp. i9S'. Mr. N. N. Vasu 
states that in the 7 th century A. D,. when SaSankadSva. the king of 
Kar^iasuvaroa, extended his rule up to the far off Kahnga and southern 
Kosala. many Kayasthas of his country migrated to those places anid 
held high posts there under the state. SQrya Ghoaba of the Ghosha 
dynasty established his rule in Central India about this time aodassnnMJd 
the thle of M^hiraja. A stone inscription of his time discovered at 
Ratnapura (Bilispur District C.P.) is now in the Nigpur n^um. It is 
a Buddhist Inscription and was recorded to express the firief of t^e «ii«g 
at ^e death of his son, due to a fall from the terrace of his palace.14 


13 E. I, Vol. IV pp. 24. . . 1 i 

18 • We might refer here to the fact that some of sove re^ M rf S to 
Bengal had the title of Pen** Gaureswar. ^ 

assume this title la Uter Almeg, to exhibit a ahow of power and e qs <« 
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Rev. M, A* SThernrig, ^ in Volume I of liis Hindu Tribes and 
Oastes ^ (pt).* 172*173), gives a lengthy account of the Gaur Rajputs of 
N^rtthern India. * According to him, they seem to have occupied the 
territory from a remote epoch and migrated from Sopor in the 
as early as 650 A. D., and tdok up their head-quarters at Parsu, reclai- 
ming much of the surrounding ooUntry. In about 1000 A D., the Gatir 
cThsikors were, they assert, in great force in that tract of the country now 
known vas Phapund, Akbarpur, Oraiyah, Bidhuna, Rasulabad, and Dera 
-Mangalpur Parganas, having their head^quarters at Mahhousi and foun- 
*dihg Bawan Garhis or fifty-two forts. 

According to Sir H. Elliot, the strongest clan of the Gaurs is in 
the Central Doab. They say that they came from Narnal, from which 
place Nar in Rasulabad, the residence of a Gaur Raja, derives its ndme. 
The Rajas of Saket, Kishtawar, Mandi and Keonthal in the Himalayas 
between Simla and Kashmir are all Gaur Rajputs. They all state that 
their families came originally from Bengalis 

The ‘Gor’ is one of the thirty. six royal tribes of Rajaputana, of 
whom Col. Tod gives the following account : — Phe Gor tribe was once 
respected in Rajasthan, though it never there attained any considerable 
eminence. The ancient kings of Bengal were of this race and gave their 
name to their capital, Luknowti. We have every reason to believe that 
they were possessors of the land afterwards conquered by the Chohans, 
as they are styled Jn all the old chronicles ‘The Gor of AjmSr*. 
Repeated mention is made of them in the wars of Prithwiraja as leadefs 
of considerable eminence.^® ' 

Of the Gaurs of Ajmere and Marwar, tradition mat^f^ns that 
they came originally from Bengal# while performing a pilgrftlEM|||[^ to the 
famous Dwarka shrine, under Raja Buchraj and Rajfi B3wn, jn the time 
of Prithwiraja. The former with his followers settled in AjmSre, and the 
latter at Kuchaman in Marwar. Gradually the tribe gained" possesaidh 
,oi Junia Deolia and Srinagar. 17 * 

The Gaurs also exist In the Central Province^ and they also 
'trace their origin to Gaada. Thcy.are $ub.divided into two clans, namely 
Gauts and Chamar Gaurs, but moSt of them are said to belong to a group 
known as Q^ai, who ate considered to be the descendants of widows or 
kepUiiiian in the Gaur olan and marry among, thein^rfves,^^ 

ihi tJnited Provinces the Gaurs rank with the good RSjput 
#^ndi there are fout sub-divisions of them — the Bhat Gaur, the 

Hindu Tribes and Castes Vol. I. pp. 173. 
jLnnals and antiquities of Rajasthan, ^ol. I, ISSii pp lOI— 106, 

17. Sherring's Hindu Tribes and Castes. VoJ. Ill, pp, 43. ‘ 

18. Castes and Tribes of Central Provinoes Tbl, IV, pp, 4I8-Hi30. 
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*GKur, the Chd^tu&r Gftut and l^he , Ka^theriya Oaun These ' are also 
supposed to take thei^ name from the lj;4ng:dom of Gauda in Bengal.^ - f 

' “In cofnnectioh with Ferishta’s statement in connection with ' the 
conversion of the tribes of Ghilij, of Gh 6 “r and Caubul to Islam, Col. 
Tod states as follows:— This is a very important admission of Ferisbta, 
concerning the proselytism of all these tribes, and confirms my hypothesis 
that the Afghans are converted Jadoons or Yadoons. not YahudiS or 
Jews. The Gor is also a well known Rajput tribe and they had only To 
convert it into Ghor.^O He again adds {pp. 370 .):-- The Got was a cele- 
brated tribe and amongst the most illustrious of the Chohan feudatories; 
a branch until a few years ago held Sooe-Soopoor and about nine lakhs 
of territory. I have no doubt the Gor appanage was west of Indus' and 
that this tribe, on conversion, became the Ghor 21 


From the facts and traditioiis, narrated before, we les^rn that 
people from Gauda were migrating since the beginning of the, 7 th century 
A.P. Mr. N. N. Vasu, quoting an extract from a Kula-Panji of the 
Uttara-Radhiya Kayasthas,22 states that some members of the line of 
Surya Ghosha, referred to in the Ratnapura inscription, gradually spread 
over many countries and one of them occupied the throne of Chandrahasa 
Giri,, (modern Chandragiri) in the Malabar coast.23 After l^aSanka's defeat 
at the hands of Sri Harsha, the latter seems to have given the former’s 
territories to his friend Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa.2^ .During the tur- 
moil that followed the deaths, of Sri Harsha and Bhaskaravarman, the 
^'ingdom of Cauda turned, as it were, into a veritable playground of 
^ “tion, misrule and anarchy; and there was no peace in the country 

P" ‘ " of the Palas. About this time a large group of people 

“'^t Gauda in quest of a country where they could lead a 
■^tually settled in the south. 


■ *. of N. W. P. and Oudh. Vol. II, pp. 

20. A'^paU. ’■ ‘ pp. 86 S. 

, 21 . Hw king apw , ^tindus as elsewhere 

in Afghanistan. (BIetoe| : 

23, *€hitragaptajivayo jato 

, tasyaimajah^.aryadhvajo Qrat- 
rBwyadeva pfeeaden^ Suryalkhyan*.^ 
tadvacosaja kraxnenaiva nana depP'ntarfcs- 
OhandramMiagirou kechit Oitaiidr^»a<l^i«Vttg 

Madhyadesadayodhyay am Chandra* 

‘tadwSuaJah Sri Soma Ghoihah ' ' 

^Quoted from Panohanan s Pr8ch>na’lll^^t3tw*Wi.j l5^^ 

Sdolalt History of Kamarupa V»l- ^ PF- 1^®- 
IM Ibid 162. 
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A secMBdi miaration seems to have taken place in the third 
quaiter of the lotSt century A, D. About this period the country had 
again fallen into the same anarchical state as it was before, the accession 
of Qopala L The Chandela king Yaddvarman and the Kambhdjas succe- 
ssively occupied the throne of Gauda; and the ‘weak king Vigrabapala H 
fled to Vikrampur, It was a period of great unrest in Gauda. A large 
group consisting of merchants and people of other occupations seems to 
have migrated from Gauda at this stage and settled probably in the 
Karpata country, for we find mention of the word Gavare’ in two Kana- 
rese inscriptions, discovered at Nelapalli of the Funganw Zamindari in 
the Chittore district.25 The dates of these inscriptions are unfortunately 
lost. They refer to a ceruin Mummadi GavareseUi of Koyathru, a 
Baligfira merchant, and to his younger brother Sundara Cho}a Dahrmasetti. 
The ruler Iriva Nolamba Ghafeyankakara Pallavaditya of the Nolamba 
Fallava dynasty is said to have conferred the title of Mummadi Gavare 
PkllavSditya NolanrbaSettI on this merchant and gave for his perpetual 
enjojrment as Kadage (gift) the village of Kcriathru in Pulinadu (Chittore 
Di^brict). The king mentioned in these inscriptions is identified by Mr. 
Rangacharya, as the grandson of Viramahendra, who appears to have 
been a contemporary of the Rdshtrakfifa king Krishpa III.*® We might 
therefore, assign these to the last quarter of the loth century A. D. 
They also refer to ‘the 48,000 people of the mercantile community’. This 
figure appears to represent the number of the people, who migrated at 
this period, and is, therefore, important and worth mentioning here. W* 
have sinrilxr instances of collections of people such as ‘flruvSla’ (of the 
Telugu Niyogi Briinnias) etc. in inscriptions and literary worics.*^ 
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We shall now discuss the point as to when the Gavaras 
spread into the Teiugu country. It appears that communal migrations 
into the Teiugu country were taking place from the sth century A, 

Dr- N. Venkataramanayya, in his ‘Trilochana Pallava and Karikala 
Chola' (pp. 22 - 83 ), has proved that Trilochana Pallava allowed to settle 
108 families of Brahmans of Benares in his kingdom and granted them 
‘agraharas* and it is said that some Sudra families also were induced to 
migrate along with the Brahmans. He has given instances of other 
migrations from northern India to the south. The Chalukyas and the 
Ch51as are said to have come from the north. Karikala Chola, the 

contemporary of Trilochana Pallava. was an over-lord of Vajra and 

Magadha; and he also brought a number of Sudra families fioro the 

Gangetic valley, settled them in the 24 districts of Tondai-mandalam, 

and bestowed on them rich gifts.29 We find mention, in the Vaifiya 
Purana, of the Komatis having migrated into the Teiugu country and 
settled near Penugon^a in the Godavari district. The Telki Settis, who are 
styled as Manu-VadiSodbhavas in the ManuvatiiSa Purana and in two 
inscriptions in the Malles vara temple of Bezwada, state that they were 
originally Kshatriyas but by a curse of a sage, they had to take up the 
profession of oil-monging. They are further said to have belonged to 
HSfmapura or Kanakapura, Gajapura, and Ayodhya.^O Thus they were 
also immigrants into the Teiugu country. There are traditions of a few 
other communities also, having migrated into the Teiugu country and 


settled therein. 

The date of the migration of the people from Gau^a to the 
Teiugu country cannot be fixed definitely. It is probable that t ere were 
a number of migrations during the periods of anarchy and invasions 
prevailing in their countries as stated before. There are evi 
to show that people from Bengal were settling in the lelugu and Kalinga 
countries, probably during Sasanka’s rule in Southern Kosala an ong 
in the Brst half of the 7 th century A. D. and also in subsequent peno s. 
. The Cheedivalasa copper-plate inscriptions of the ^ali^a kmg 

bevSndravarma V, son of BhQpendravarma, ate Bhatta 

397 or 891 A. D. are a grant made to Ad.tya Bhatta. Yaju Bhatt^a, 

Sendidevara Bhatta and others who were Vanga or ^ ‘ ... ‘ 

inscriptions record the grant of Sividi in the Kand»Hv?da v. Uage in 
Koluvartani Vishaya (Ganjam district).»l We may mfef »om these that 

a8 the writer is highly grateful to Mr. M. Samarao, B.a., (Son.,) 
help^u tMs .nn^tion.^ PF. 
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pepple from Bengal, including Brahmans, were settling in the Kalinga 
DeSa before tbe 9th century A.D. 

The Malkapuram stone-pillar inscription of the Kakatiya queen 
Rudramba makes mention of the Chdlas, the Dravidas and the Gaudas. 
It is stated therein that Visve^vara Siva, the spiritual Guru of Ganapaii 
and the founder of the ‘agrahara* known as Visvesvara Gojaki, was a 
native of Purvagrama in the Gauda-Radha country.^^ is also stated 
that he had with him some Brahmans who were well versed in Sama Veda 
and who were the natives of the village, Purvagrama, in southern Radha 
(of Gauda), to recite the Sama Veda (Gauda-dakshioa Kadhiya Purva- 
grama samudbhavah 6ri Vatsa G5tra subrahmahah Sama Vedinah).®^ 
He is further stated to have pleased and fulfilled the desires of several 
fcingstthe Cholas of the four Vari^as, the Dravidas of several G5tras as 
well as the Gaudas (Gaud^h pur^a mandrathahi, and* all of them are said to 
have been his disciples. It is, thus, evident that, besides the earlier 
migrations of people from Gauda referred to before, a group of them 
sprq^id into the Telugu country in the 13th century also, probably during 
the Muhammadan invasion of Bengal in 1202 A.D, 


THE ORIGINAL OCCUPATION OR CASTE OF THE GAVARAS. 

It is practically impossible to trace out the caste or tribe to 
which the Gavaras owe their origin. During the vicissitudes that followed 
their emigration and colonisation in the South, they completely lost 
sight of their caste, or their original occupation. There are several 
reasons for this. At the time of their migration, the Gavaras had amongst 
themselves, as may be naturally supposed, people of several castes and 
classes high and low< After they peacefully settled down in life in- their 
new homesv natural necessities soon presented themselves. As generally 
the females form a miaorily in a hom^ in such oircu,mstances, the immH 
grants probably had less number of the fairer sex amongst them and 
this was a great draw-back for them as a distinct group in a foreign 
land. The' natives could not so early get familiarised with these foreign* 
ers, and as not unnatural looked upon them with a feeling of con- 
tempt or fear, and were not, probably-, willing to enter into social 
relations with them. The result was that they had to contract matrimo* 
nfai relations amongst themselves in the same social order. But, handful 
as they were in number, they could not hold fast to this principle for a 
long time. It was then considered expedient to relax the rigidity of 
caste and to introduce inter-caste marriages* 


3d. Vol. iV $ari9 3 and i pp. 133. 
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Inter-caste marriage was. it appears, followed by another social 
reform^ namely widow re-marriage, as the problem of the minority of 
females could hot yet be solved. The females were allowed to marry as 
many as seven times in the event their husbands died. Due to the 
prevalence of this practice amongst them, their ci^te is known as 'Sdu 
manuvula jati*. which means a caste in w^hich marriage for seven times 
is allowed. The females of this caste, even to this day, wear silver 
bangles, on which there are seven distinct lines. Tradition also points to 
the fact that these indicate that the females are allowed to marry seven 
times succeseively. Though widow-marriage is not forbidden, this prac- 
tice is obsolete now. The custom of ‘menarikatn’, i. e. marrying 
sister's, or maternal uncle's daughter, seems to have been adopted 
in later times, in imitation of the other castes in the south. 
The result of these social reforms was that, within a short space of time, 
caste and pedigree were forgotten and the whole people formed into one 
distinct group. 

According to the Telugu dictionary — Sabdardha Chandrika of 
Mr. Mahak&li Subba Rao, the word Gaura or Gavura means a trader, 
the geographical significance of which we have already traced, The 
Gavaras appear to have been connected with the K5matis some time 
back, for there are several family names amongst them, ending with the 
term — SeUii i. e., modern Seth, a Baiiia or merchant; and this indicates 
that at least a .section of them were merchnats. The traditions of both 
the castes agrees in the main, with each other Gavara Komati is one 
of the sects of the Komatis at present. We have found that the Mu- 
mmadi GavaraSetti of the Nelapalli inscriptions belonged to the mer- 
cantile community. He was evidently a man of considerable wealth and 
influence; and all the immigrants, including the Komatis, came under his 
intluence, accepted his leadership and adopted trade and commerce as 
their main « occupation. Another Gavara merchant, by name, Gavara 
Muddama-Setti Ganga-Malli-Setti of Rajamahendravaramu figures promi- 
nently in two inscriptions on two images in the eastern courtyard of the 
Mallikarjuna Temple at 6risailam in the Kurnool District.^^ One of them 
states that the image of Bhairava was set up by him and the other states 
that, the image of Bhringinatha was also set up by him. Ihe latter states 
that he was the son of Gavare-Muddama-Setti Malli-Setth Ihe name of 
this Ganga-Malli Setti of Rajamahendravaramu also occurs man inscription 
oa the ‘bali-pita’ in the northern court-yard of the same temple.3 it 
would thus appear that he was also a wealthy merchant. Probably the 
Gavaras, and . the Komatis combined into one group and had a monopo y. 
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of trade in the Andhra and Karnata countries for some centuries after 
their settlement in these countries. The two words ‘Gavara^ and Komati*, 
therefore, became synonymous terms, meaning a merchant. But some time 
after, the two groups separated owing, probably, to some dispute. The 
wealthier people amongst them were traders and the rest were probably 
agriculturists; and later on they served in armies too. 

But the immigrants or a section of them do not appear to have 
continued in the occupation of trading for any length of time. After some 
time they betook themselves to other callings. Owing to the paucity of 
historical evidence bearing on the subject, we shall take up some other 
source e. g. , Gotras, in order that we may get a clue to the original 
caste of these people. The Gotras are, generally, traceable to place-names 
and names of ancestors and are a good source of information. 

The Gavaras have, at present, three Gotras, viz; Paidipala 
Dhanyapala, and Nagapali* (evidently derived from Nagapala). The first 
embraces a vast majority of them while the other two are claimed by 
the Pentakota and Bhi^etti families. The suffix ‘Pala’ in these Gotras 

m 

suggests some connection, near or remote, with the Pala kings of Gau^a' 
The VaiSya and the ManuvamSa Puranas mention several G 5 tras, ending 
with the term ‘Pala*. The Manuvaiii^a Purina mentions the ‘Madanapala 
Gotra*. Madanapala was a king of Gauda and it is possible that 
some of his descendants left their country in times of trouble and settled 
in the south. Of the three Gotras of the Gavaras, ‘Paidipala’ is the most 
prominent. The Manuvaihsa Purina and the Vaisya Purina mention the 
Kanakapala and the Paidikula G 5 tras, which are evidently variant forms of 
‘Paidipala’. According to the Velugotivari Vam^avali (a manuscript in the 
Govt. Oriental Mss: Libraryt Madras. Book No. i5-«;-32. pp.145), Paidipala 
is one of the family names of the members of the Velugoti family.36 
It appears that this Paidipala was an eminent personality, and gained 
prominence amongst these castes, which were allied to one another, when 
conditions of caste were not so rigid as at present. Another point to be 
considered is that the ‘Paidipala’, mentioned in the Chronicle of the 
Velugoti family, is a surname, but it is a G 5 tra amongst the Gavaras. 
It seems likely that Paidipala, Dhanyapala, and Nagapala were born in 

36 ^ 1 ^ wk 1 
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the south and were named with the title ‘Pal a’, in imitation of their 
ancestors, the ‘ Talas of Gauda’.s? Of them, Paidipala rose to eminence 
and was, somehow, allied to the Velugoti familj’. When the country was 
conquered by the Mohammedans, the petty ruling chiefs and their 
followers who could not gain possession of the country took themselves to 
agriculture, as is the case with the Re^^is, the Velamas and the Kammas 
etc. today. At the time of separation from the parent group, the Gavaras 
had this Paidipala as their surname, but as families multiplied, they 
adopted the modern surnames among their respective families and Paidi- 
pala as their Gotra. A few families, who did not retain or forgot their 
own Gotras, adopted ‘Paidipala as their Gotra, in view of his being their 
leader in the past. This probably accounts for the fact that the majority 
of the Gavaras claim to belong to this G5tra. 

It would, thus, appear that the Gavaras comprised mostly of 
merchants and Kayasthas. For, the families in Bengal who have the 
surnames of Pal, Sen, and Sur are at present considered to be Kayasthas. 
The Pala kings of Gauda w^ere Buddhists, and the inference, naturally, is 
that the Gavaras were also Buddhists who recognised no caste distinctions 
at least to the extent that Manu and other law^givers did. This was 
another reason why they have been able to introduce liberal social 
reforms and thus meet the growling needs of society. 

Another curious fact is that the principal crop of cultivation of 
the Gavaras, at present, is that of sugar-cane. From this also we may 
conclude that they had some connection with Bengal, which, according to 
some antiquarians, originally denoted the land of sugar-cane. In the 
Amara*Kosa» one of the names mentioned to mean sugar-cane is qundrah^ 
(Rasala ikshus tad bedhah pundrah kantarakadayah.) The ancient 
Bhukti, Paundravardhana (Bengal), therefore, derived its name from 
‘pundrah’. Anakapalli Taluk in the Vizagapatam district, which is now 
the central abode of these people, is noted for its sugar-cane cultivation 
and manufacture of a good quality of jaggery. 

Before closing this topic we shall refer to a jocular saying 
‘Seema-Nepalam', by which the Gavaras are addressed by other castes on 
occasions of joking. It is curious why they are so addressed and why 
some of them resent. ‘Seemanepajam, as we understand at present, is the 


37. It is also possible that the ancestors of the Gavaras might have been 
junior members of the families of the Pala kings of Gauda or petty ruling chiefs 
subordinate to the Pala kings. The surname ‘Pala' was, in those days, adopted 
hy several ruling chiefs in Bengal and its dependencies, as it was then considered 
to be more respectable. 
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name of a medicinal plant, and the joke would have no significance if 
the term refers to a plant* It must, therefore, indicate something deroga- 
tory-rather than meaning a mere herb, as otherwise the term would not 
have given pleasure or pain to the speaker or to the people spoken to 
respectively; and a meaningless saying could not have spread amongst the 
people and survived for such a long time.SS The meaning of this term can 
easily be interpreted if we would turm our attention towards Gauda. 

In our opinion, Nepal had something to do with these people. 
Some of the P51a kings of Gauda, notably Dharma Pala and Deva Pala, 
are credited with very wide conquests. Devapala is said to have ruled 
over India, Ceylon and other islands, the Kambojas of the north-west 
Himalayas, the Huns, and a part of Tibet also 39 When the immigants 
from Gauda were questioned by the natives of the south, as to the 
location of their country, the former must have been mentioning, among 
others, Nepal as the northern-most boundary of their kingdom. The 
Gavaras went from the eastern India, and the natives of the south wanted 
only to know the western and northern boundaries; and as the natives 
were probably conversant with the kingdoms of the west of India, they 
had only to take note of the northern boundary. As usual the Gavaras 
maintained a fair standard of exaggeration in describing events as others 
of their times, and mentioned Nepal as the northern boundary of their 
kingdom, bearing in mind the territories acquired by some of the Pala 
kings, although few or none of these territories were left undisturbed by 
the invaders, during the period they left their mother-land. Ever since 
that time, the term Seema (boundary)- Nepalam (Nepal) came to be 
applied to them. This, as was done in the past, is at present being used 
with an element of contempt and redicule, as is natural in the case of 
all foreigners, and hence the people have cause to resent. 

THE KOMATIS. 

The Komatis are a trading caste of the Andhra Desa.^ They do 
not appear to be the original inhabitants of the country, but like the 


38 Proverbs have peculiar meanings and they express a truth rooted in 
experience, but the experience ia that of a particular people or of a particular 
country, and the sayings in which it is summed up are coloured by the spirit of 
the time when they were coined and of the nation which produced them. No one, 
indeed, can fail to be struck by the intensely popular character of Indian 
proverbial philosophy and by its freedom from the note of pedantry which is so 
conspicuous in Indian literature. These quaint sayings have dropped fresh from 
the lips of the Indian rustic and convey a vivid impression of the anxieties, the 
troubles, the annoyances and the humours of his daily life. Sir H. H. Risley’s 
R^pl© of India, pp 125^126 
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Gavaras. have come to this part of India from a distant country by 
migration and settled permanently. Although migrations involved great 
hardships and lowered the status of the migrating people, the unsettled 
condition of the country that usually followed religious and political dis* 
turbances left no other alternative for the more scrupulous and peace 
loving section of the people, than to leave their mother-land and to settle 
in a foreign country. As a natural effect, the Komatis also lost the 
namCf the customs and manners of their own caste and acquired the 
name of their native country with which they used to be associated by 
the local people. 

The Komatis are vegetarians^^ and unlike the Gavaras, wear the 
Yagnopavitam or the sacred thread like the Brahmans. They trace their 
origin to the Vai^yas of the Aryan period. The latter, however, were not 
only traders but also agriculturists and cattle herds. Of late, it has been 
the practice of several castes in India to link up the origin of their castes 
to some mythical hero of the Puranas and thus claim an Aryan origin. 
We have occasional references in the Puranas themselves, of inter-marna- 
ges between the Aryan and the non-Aryan people; and later, as history 
would tell us, during the Buddhist period, this inter-mingling of blood 
was carried on a larger scale. And Aryan, non-Aryan and other races 
freely mixed with one another in this country. Persian, Greek, Scythian, 
Yue-chi, Hun, Mongol and other foreign races oame to India, horde after 
horde, settled and mixed up with the Indians and were absorbed into the 
all-embracing Hinduism. It is on account of this great inter-mixture of 
races that the modern ethnographists fail to trace out the exact origin of 
most of the castes and tribes of India today. While the other trading 
communities in India are styled as Baniya or Vanija, Bapik, Vanik, Sefh 
or Mahajan, one fails to understand why the merchants of the Telugu 
country alone should be known as K5matis, when there are several general 
terms for them. The Telugu dictionaries mention the terms Bachchu, 
Beri and Komati as referring to the Vaisyas, which afford no clue to 
their origin. The term Komati is the only name applied generally to the 
merchants in. the Telugu country at present. 

• One of the theories advanced is that the terra Komati is derived 
from Gomati, which refers to the traditional cow-herding of the Vaisyas, 
This is hardly probable, for, the Vaisyas have long since given up their 
traditional occupations of cattle- herding and agriculture; and the same 


40 It apitears that aome time after the fcomatis settled in the soatK ttoy 
aaam ta have embraced Jainism; and this most probably accounts for their toving 
given rxp meat ^et. The Kaiinga Komatis, however, are not vegetarians m the 
present times. 
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have been taken up by other castes. Some state that it is a variant of 
the Sanskrit word Ku-mati or basetninded, referring to the exacting prac« 
tices of the members of this caste as money-lenders and village grocers, 
Gomatha is, according to the Sloka quoted below from the Kanyaka 
Purana, one of the names of the Vaisyas : — 

*Arya Oruja Va'syascha— Gomatho dvija evacha, 

etannamani Vaisyanam — Samjnitanicha paurushat\ 

Rao Bahadur T. Bhagavantam Gupta states that the word Gomatha 
referred to in the above Sloka is identical with Gomathi or one belonging 
to Gomatha^ a Jain monastery founded by Chandra-Gupta Maurya near 
Sravapa Bejgdla in the Mysore state alluded to in the previous chapter 
and that the term Komati is derived from Go-inathi. This view does 
not seem to be probable, as no reason can be found why the merchants 
alone should have been known by that name, and others left over; we 
shall discuss further this point later on, 

^ There are several sects amongst the Koinatis such as Yajna-Komati, 
Gavara-Komati, Kajinga Komati, Arava-K5inati, Neti-Komati, Vidura* 
Komati} Raipak-Komati etc. Of these, the first two seem to be the most 
ancient, and the rest formed at some later periods. Tne names of these 
sects indicate that those of the original stock of the Komatis that 
migrated and settled in different parts of Southern India and elsewhere 
acquired the name of the country they settled in. The Neti-K5matis are 
said to have separated from the main stock, owing to a dispute in con' 
nection with the serving of ghee at a feast, and the Vidura-Komatis are 
said to have originated from the illegitimate offspring amongst the 
Komatis. As we are now mostly concerned with the Gavara-Komatis, 
we shall turn our attention to that part of India to which we have 
traced the history of the Gavaras, viz; Gauda. 

The Komatis seem to have migrated from Kamata Mandala, 
which was one of the divisions of the ancient kingdom of Omarffpa. 
Both Gauda and Kamarupa were neighbouring kingdoms and at times one 
was a dependency of the other* Under these circumstances there was 
every possibility of the people from one country going to the other*.^ 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF kAmATA 

The history of Kamati, as a political seat, begins from about 
the middle of the xoth century; and prior to that period, it was a 
^mandala’ or division within the kingdom of Kamarupa. According to 
Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua, the name Kamata or Kamta may have been 
derived from Kamada, Kanti, or Kama which were the Various names of 
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the deity Kamakshya as stated in th^ Ka]ika Purana.^l We have no 
reliable account of Kamata till the rise of the Ghosha dynasty in the 
loth century A. D., during which period it developed into a small princi- 
pality. KSmatapur or the t.jwn of Kamata lay on the eastern bank of 
the Dharla river, which flows south-west of the town of Koch-Behar and 
joins the Brahmaputra.^^ The kingdom is prominently marked as *Reino 
de Comotalh’ or ‘Comotay’ in the maps of De Barros and Blaev.^3 Dr. 
Francis Buchanan, who made a survey of eastern India, visited the ruins 
of Kamatapur, estimated its circumference at nineteen miles. The palace* 
as in the case of Burmese and Chinese towns, stood in the centre.^^ 
The details of the ruins of Kamatapur are described in Buchanan^s 
Eastern India (edited by Montgomery Martin), Vol. III. (pp. 426—438). 
The Mohammadan historians, in Riyazus-salatin and Ain-i*Akbari, 
sometimes speak as if the terms Kamarupa and Kamata were synonymous 
and applicable to one and the same country, but on * other occasions as 
two distinct countries.^^ Cunningham tried to identify the capital of 
Kamarupa, *which the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang visited, with K&ma- 
tipura or Kamatapur.^f^ But his identification of Paundravardhana with 
Pabna or Pubna does not seem to be correct. According to some 
scholars Paundravardhana js identical with Pandua 215 miles from 
Calcutta in Eastern Bengal, while others identify it with MahSsthftn 
Garh 226 miles from Calcutta in Eastern Bengal. Inscriptions so far dis- 
covered do not mention the names of Kamata and Kamataphr* 

In his Social History of Kamarupa, Mr* N. N. Vasu has given 
an English translation of a copper-plate grant of Isvara Ghosha of the 
Ghosha dynasty, which gives a short account of Dhurta Ghosha (Cir* 
950—975), During the period, when Koch-Behar was under the feudatory 
chiefs of the Dasa dynasty and North Bengal under the Kamboja rulersi 
v^ho had forcibly taken this part of the country from the Pala kinp, 
Dhurta Ghosha made himself master of Dhekkari,. a small principality 
corresponding to the eastern- part of Koch-Behar modern Goalpara and 
pan of Kamarupa.^7 The grant goes on to say that Bala Ghosha, son 
of Dhurta Gh5sha was a great military genius and was the boast of his 
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caste people. His son Dhavala Gh 5 sha, also known as Dhavala Raya 
or Dhal Ray according to the Dharma-mangalas^® of Radha, was a 
powerful ruler of the kingdom of Dhekkari under the suzerainty of the 
king of Gauda. He is said to have had his capital at a place called 
Kamta-Gada or fort of Kamta. As he stopped payment of tribute to his 
suzerain, the latter is stated to have sent his general, Lausena, or Lava* 
sena to subdue him; and a terrible battle took place at K^ta-Gada 
and Dhal Ray was defeated and captured. He afterwards paid tribute 
for 21 years and gave his daughter in marriage to Lausena.^® 

Mr. Vasu has assigned Dhavala Ghosa to the period 1000-1026 
At D.,^^ and states that Kamta-Gada was founded by Dhurta Ghosha 
or his son Bala Ghdsha. He further said that, according to the 
Dharma-mangalas, the king of Gauda referred to here has been called 
the son of Dharmapala; and that this Dharmapala of the Dharma* 
tnanga\a has been e\se where described as the king of Dandabhukti, who 
was^ defeated and killed by Rajeiidra Chbla. The king of Gauds is 
identified by Mr. Vasu as Mahipala I (Cir. 975—1025 A. D.) 5 l* We can, 
therefore, assume that the fort of Kamta was founded some time in the 
loth century A. D., and before this Kamata was, as stated before, a 
division in the kingdom of Kamarupa. 

MIGRATIONS FROM kAmAROpa AND kAmatA. 

We have stated before that BhSskaraVarman of KamarQpa ruled 
over the territories of fiasanka till about 650 A. D* After the death of 
the latter, Sri Harsha seems to have given the sovereignty of Udra and 
Kongoda countries to his friend Bhaskaravarman. It was probably about 
this period that a migration of people from Kamarfipa took place. The 
Dharmalingesvara C. P. Grant of the Kajinga king Atianta.yarma men* 
tions the name of a certain Vishpu Somacharya of Para^aragotra, a 
native of Sripgatikagrahara, in the district of Kamarfipa (Assam).53 
This inscription is daied in the Gangeya Era *204 or 698 A. D. From 
this it would appear the people "from Kamarupa were settling in 
Kajingadesa since the 7th century A, D. 

6ri Harisha alias Sri Harshavarma Deva of the Bhagadatta^s line 
of Kamarfipa, who flourished in the and half of the 8th century A.D., is 

48. The Dharma*mangala« are books dealing with the warship and spread of 
Dharma on earth, and contain stories concerning ethics. 

49. Social History of Kamarupa pp. 906-*‘^07. 

50. Ibid, pp 228. 

6t. Ibid. pp. 210. 

52. ... Kamarupa Vishaye Sriagatikagraharam vastayebhya Parai^ara gotre^ 
bho Vishnu Somacharya padebhyo VoL 11, page 274. 
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said to have been the lord of Gauda, Udra, Kajinga and Kosala etc. 
(Gaud6di^di-Kalnga-K!bsalapati).53 Although this is a largely exaggerated 
statement, there is no doubt that he was a powerful ruler, and had under 
his sway some outlying portion of the Kajinga country; and it is possible 
that some people settled in KaJingadSda, having- gone there on mercantile, 
State and other businesst about this period also. 


Mr. N. N, Vasu, quoting from a book ‘Karapa-Vanjana’, states 
that Harihara, one of* the descendants of KirtiNaga a feudatory chief 
under Adisur, went to the kingdom of Kuvacha or Koch (Behar) and 
acquired eminence in the service of the state. Heruka and Vasuki Nagas 
were his sons. Both of them conquered the land of Kofi. Vasuki settled 
in Kajinga, while Heruka ruled at Bapakoja (Pargana of Deokot in the 
modern district of Dinajpur), This place came to be called Nagakoja on 
account of the ascendency of the Nagas 54 

It has been narrated before that Dhurta Ghosha of the Ghosha 
dynasty acquired the territory of Hhekkari during the anarchical state of 
the country of Gauda, owing to the intrusion of the Kambojas during; 
the and half of the loth century. This dynasty seems to have belonged 
to Radha in Bengal. Most likely some people of Kamata settled in 
Gauda during his reign. About this period, the kingdom of Karaarupa 
seems to have been in an anarchical state. In the chronology of the 
kings of Kamarupa, there is a gap of about 100 years after Balavarman 
III (Cir. 87s — 890.); the names of the kings are also not yet discovered. 
For a better understanding of the subject, we quote below the^ relevant 
portion of the Bargaon copper-plate inscription of Ratnapala Deva 
(1000 — 1030)^^ : — 

^A.fter thus, for several ^generations, king:s of Naraka s dynasty 
had ruled the whole country, a great chief of the Mlechchas, owing ^o a 
turn of (adverse) fate, took possession of the kingdom. (This was Sala 
stamba. In succession to him also there were chiefs, altogether twice 
ten (i, e., twenty) in number, who are well known as Vigrahastamba an 
the rest. Seeing that the twenty-first of them, the illustrious chief 
Tyaga Sinha by name, had departed to heaven without (leaving) any of 
his race to succeed him, his subjects, thinking it well that a auma 
(i. e., one of Naraka’s race) should be appointed as their lord, choose 
Brahmapala, from among his kindred, to be their king on account of his 
fitness to undertake the government of the country. 


From this it is clear that there had been nineteen kings between 
Silastamba and Tyaga Sinha; but according to the latest researches, 


68. I, A. Vol. IX pp. 171.181. 

64. Social History of Kamarupa. Vol. I. PP. 184 

65. J.A.8.B. Vol. LXVII. 1898, pp. 99. 
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there had only been eleven kings between Salastamba and Tyaga Siiiha, 
and twenty*four kings between Pushyavarman. the first king of the 
Varman dynasty and Tyaga Sinha. It would therefore, appear that the 
number of kings given in Ratnapala^s inscription is not correct; and the 
inconsistency has, rightly, been explained by Mr. N. N. Vasu, when he 
states that ‘during the rule of the Varma dynasty, the Sinha dynasty 
had been reigning elsewhere in a subordinate capacity! and that Tyaga 
Sinha of this line was the twenty-first of his (Sinha) dynasty, and tha^ 
he made himself master of Pragjotisha after the death of Bala» 
varma * 

During this period, the country was ruled over by weaklings; 
and some of the people of Karnata, probably, settled in Gauda, some 
time in the loth century! from where they migrated to the south along 
with the Gavaras, under the leadership of Mummadi Gavarasetti, as 
already stated. The term ‘K5mati* might have been derived from 
Karnata, which was also known as K5mota. The vowel ‘a^ is often pro- 
nounced as ‘o^ in these parts of India. De Barros and Blaev have 
recorded the name Karnata as ‘Comotah or Cdmotay’, according to 
popular pronunciation. The kings of Karnata bore the title ‘Komote 
^vara\ The ‘t’ in the word ‘Karnata* is dental, but it is cerebral in 
‘Komafi*. This change in the pronunciation, probably* took place in the 
south: and Komota changed into Komota, as in the case of some of the 
words, e. g., Sukli (Sjins) Suttru ( ramil) Suttu (Canarese) is pronounced 
in Telugu as Chuttu (meaning round! as a ring, a coib a round about 
way), Gita (line) Gitu, Bhakta (devotee) Bhatta etc. The adjectival 
form of Komota is K5moti as for instance, illu (house) inti, nudum 
(forehead) nuduti, vakili (a door-way) vakiti etc. Komati had, thus, 
been derived from Komota and signifies its people, just as Marwa^is, 
Mahrathis, Bengalees and others are called after their respective counttries 
In course of time, the term ‘Komoti' came to be pronouced as Komati, 
and in the early stages, used as an adjective, probably along with the 
pronoun *vadu* (singular) or varu* or ‘van^ru* (plural), which, however, 
seem to have been soon dropped the word ‘Komati’ came into 
general use i. e., one belonging to Komota or Karnata. These people 
came to be known as ‘Gavara-komati* owing to the fact of their having 
migrated to Gauda or Gaur from their native country Karnata or Komoti. 
The rest of the Komatis, who happened to migrate to Kajing and 
other countries came to be known as Kalinga*K5matis etc. 

The Komatis seem to have spread into the Andhra DSia In the 
beginning of the xith century, for, we find the term ‘Komati’ mentioned 


$6. SoQial History of Kamarupa. pp. 165. 
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in an inscription of Saka year 990 or 1068 A, D., discovered in the Dra- 
ksharaina 3 himesvara temoie (Godavari district).57 This inscription states 
that Papaya, a son of Kamma Komati Mediassetti made an endowment 
of 50 bulls, promising .to supply ghee for a light which he offered 
to God BhimeSvara, during the victorious reign of king Vishnuvardhana. 

THE ORIGINAL CASTE OR OCCUPATION OF THE KOMATIS. 

It is difficult to definitely trace the caste to which the Komatis 
originally belonged. It is probable that they comprised several castes 
and tribes, like the Gavaras. We find strange terms in the Vai^ya and 
the Kanyaka Puranas. A sloka from the Kanyaka Parana has been 
quoted before, from which we find that G 5 matha is one of the terms, by 
which the Vaisyas are known. We shall discuss the subject. 

According to Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua, the capital of Kamarupa 
was shifted from Gauhati to Kamatapur in the ist half of the 13th 
century, which was found necessary owing to the extension of the power 
of the Kacharis, who by this time advanced towards the west up to the 
boundary of the modern district of Kamrup, which was then th6 western 
boundary of the kingdom of Kamata. The Ahoms, from whom Assam 
derived its name, entered Assam from the north-east, and firmly establi- 
shed themselves under their leader Sukapha by about 1253 A.D, 
Sukhangpha, the great grand-son of Sukapha, pushed so far to the west 
as to come into conflict with the Raja of Kamata {1253-1332 A.D.). On 
the north bank of the Brahmaputra, the country seems to have been ruled 
by a line of Chutia kings and also by some Bhuyans,* who were ultima- 
tely subdued by the Ah 5 ms. 

The Chutias and later the Khen kings ruled the kingdom of 
Kamata for a period of about 250 years, ending with Nilamber during 
whose reign Kamata was invaded by Hussein Shah, the Sultan of Gaur 
and Kamatapur sacked in 1498 A. The Bhuyans came into poAer 

after this event, and occupying small tracts, continued to rule the 
country independently of one another. But they used to combine into a 
confederacy under one leader, whenever a common enemy such as a 
Muslim invader appeared. The leader of such a confederacy was known 
as Gamatha, the Kamarupi equivalent of the Persian word ’Gdmasta' 
meaning an agent.®® According to the Gamatha Vam^aval, these Bhuyans 

67. S.I.I. Vol. IV Ins. Nos. 1012 pp. 331. 

* The word *Bhuyan’ means tho ‘lord of the land*. 

58, Early History of Kamarupa pp. 242-243. 

59, Gait*s History of Assam pp. 43. 

60, Early History of Kamarupa. pp. 977 — 278 , 
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were oris:inally in Kananj, but migrated to Gaur, when the Muslims occu* 
pied their country and began to kill cows and Brahmans, The Muslims 
followed them there too and committed atrocities on the Hindus. The 
Bhuyans then removed themselves to Kamata and settled therein. They 
all combined here and successfully resisted the Muslims. They elected a 
SirSmaiji Bhuyan among themselves and followed his lead in war. The 
Bhnyans were, as has been stated above, petty rulers, but the Gamatha 
was the chief of all.^1 Most of these Bhuyans are said to have been 
Kayasthas by caste. When the Muslims were trying to establish their 
rule in Radha and Varendra (in Bengal), the local Buddhistic population 
had a good fight with the Muslims, who defeated the petty chiefs 
amongst the former. The Buddhist Sramans, therefore, fled to Nepal. 
Mithila, Eastern Bengal and Kalinga. About this period, the Radha and 
Varendra Brahmans were being patronised by the Muslim rulers. The 
Muslims and the Brahmans disliked the Buddhists and managed to drive 
them away completely from the country.^2 The Muhammadan historian, 
Minhajuddin also states that a migration of the people of Bengal took 
place, during the invasion of that country by Mahammad, son of Bukh- 
tiyar,^wf|en a considerable number of Brahmans and other Hindus fled 
into Kamrud (Kamarupa), Bang (Bengal), and Sankanat (Jagannath or 
Orissa). About this period, some Gamathas who settled in Gaur pro- 
bably migrated to Kajingadesa; and the Gomajha referred to in the 
Kanyaka Purapa is probably the same as the Gamatha mentioned 
before. 

Another name by which the Vaisyas (the Kbmatis) are known is 
Nagara. The temple of Nagaresvara was constructed by and named after 
them. Rao Bahadur T, Bhagavantham Gupta states that they were so 
called due to the fact that they live in Nagaras or cities; but people of 
other castes also live in cities and there is no reason why they should 
also not be known as Nagaias. We are of opinion that the Nagaras 
originally seem to have been called as Nagas: and that the term ‘Naga' 
seems to have been changed into Nagara as in the case of words such as 
Sastri 6astriar, Deva Devar, Swami Swamiar etc. The Nagas are one of 
the tribes of Assam, on whose origin Sir E. A. Gait observes as follows; 
*The people whom we call Nagas are known to the Assamese as Naga, 
they belong to a diversity of tribes, each speaking its own language and 
calling itself by a distinctive name. The collective designation by which 
they are known to the Assamees seems to be derived, as suggested by 


61. N. N. Vasu's Social History of Kamarupa. Vol. II. pp. 8. 

62. N. N. Vasu's Banger Jatiya Itihasa. Bajanya Kanda pp. 360. 

63. Tabaquat-i-Naslri. Vol. I, pp. 557, 
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Holcombe and Peal, from ‘nok’t which means ‘folk’ in some of the tribal 
dialects.®^ The Nagas also appear to have migrated from Kamarupa; 
and the change of the term ‘Naga’ into ‘Nagara’ took place after they 
settled in southern India. 

It is curious to find the Kakatis in the history of Assam. The 
Kakatiyas were a famous dynasty, who ruled the Andhradesa for about 
four centuries, from their capitals Hanumakonda and Warangal in the 
Nizam's dominions (Hyderabad). Sir E. A. Gait, while mentioning some 
of the designations of the state officials of the Ahorn kings, states that 
the Kakatis were the writers of the Ah 5 m kings.f>S As this is an impor- 
tant subject requiring careful consideration, we shall defer further discus- 
sion on this point for a later occasion. For our present purpose, it is 
enough to say that the Kakatis of Assam are considered to be Kayasthas. 

It would, thus, appear that the Komatis also originally compri- 
sed several castes and tribes like the Gavaras; but by the influence of 
Mummacli GavaraSetti. they adopted trade as their main occupation. 
Some of them seem to have later on risen to the position of Rashtrakutast 
Rattas or Red^is, and appear to have been somehow connected with the 
foundation of the Kondavidu kingdom of the Reddi rulers, as several o^ 
these rulers had the appellation ‘Kdmati’, viz; Komati Prola, Komatindra 
Peda Komati Vema, Kdmati Reddi, Srigiri Komati Reddi etc. The term 
Reddi, was, in those days, applied to rulers and petty chiefs, and not 
indicating the name of a caste as at present. Mr. C, Virabhadra Rao 
has discredited the tradition relating to the foundation of the kingdom 
by the help of a Kdmati. but there is some truth in the story. 

It is not known when the Komatis separated from the Gavaras; 
and the circumstances under which the various sects amongst them were 
formed. According to a tradition of the Kalinga Kdmatis, it appears 
that the sect was formed in the i 8 th century. Prior to this period, the 
members of this sect and those of the Gavara Kdmati were a single 
group, as some of the family names of the Gavara Komatis are current 
among the Kalinga-Kdmatis also. Their tradition maintains that a dispute 
occurred between them and the Gavara-Kdmatis in 1794 A. D., near the 
shrine of Padmanabha, as a result of which they separated from the 
Gavara-Kdmatis; and visiting the hill or shrine of Padmanabha is, still, 
a taboo amongst them. 6 ® 


t 'Nok' is, apparently, a degenerate provincial pronunciation of flok*, which 
means Tolk'. The consonants ‘n* and ‘P are inter-changeable. 

G4, Gait’s History of Assam pp. 313-314. 

65 Gait's History of Assam pp 258-239. 

66. Kalingadesa Oharitramu pp. 28. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The foregoing lines are an attempt at bringing out a brief 
account of the Gavaras and the Komatis, within the domain of historical 
literature. In doing this, a few epigraphical, literary and other sources 
have been consulted and referred to in these pages. Fhere was a series of 
migrations of a people from north eastern India to southern India* 
but the fact has rarely been touched upon or discussed by scholars of 
Indian history at any great length. 

We have mentioned several instances in which the people from 
Gauda migrated to and settled in various parts of India, from the begin- 
ning of the 7th century till the 13th century A. D. The Nelapalli 
inscriptions enable us to fix, at best, a probable date of one of these 
migrations. Another instance of migration is proved by the Malkapuram 
stone-pillar inscription. A few stray evidences such as the Cheedivalasa 
plates of Devendravanna have also been given. The facts that the 
immigrants had to face critical problems and that they had to adopt 
peculiar social customs have been admitted at certain points; and it has 
been observed that the Gavaras had amongst them wealthy merchants 
and Kiyasthas. 

With regard to the Komatis, we have, unfortunately no epi* 
graphical evidence in support of our view. But it should be remembered 
that the history of Kamata, as a seat of central government commences 
only from the 13th century A. D , when the capital was shifted from 
Gauhati to Kamatapura. In fact, the inscriptions relating to the history 
of Kamarupa itself are very limited in number. Nevertheless, a few 
stray evidences have been given, from which we find that people from 
Kamarupa and Kamata were settling in Southern India from the 7th 
century A.D. The Cheedivalasa plates of Devendravarma mention the 
name of a village Kandalivada, which seems to have been founded by a family 
of Kandalis. We might, incidentally, state that these Kandalis belonged 
Originally to Kamarupa, fori we find the names of a few celebrated poets 
of this family who flourished in the 14th, 15th and i6th centuries in the 
courts of the kings of Kamata and Kamarupa; and the works of Madhavo 
Kandali, Rudra Kandali, Sridhara Kandali, and Ananta Kaudali are 
still extant in Assam. The existence of the Kakatis, who were writers 
in the past, is also curious, and raises important issues with regard to 
the origin of the Kakatiyas of Telingana. We may, thus, conclude that 
there occurred a few migrations from Kamarupa and KamatS also; and 
these require further research and it is hoped that this aspect of our 
history will receive the attention of scholars and a more detailed and* 
-ex^ct account of these people will sooner or later be brought into existence*. 



AN INSCRIPTION OF SURY A VARMVN OF THE ASWAPATl FAMILY 


L. P, PANDEYA SARMA. 

When I was looking into the pages of the Hindi Journal 
" Baroswati'' Vol. 17 part I, I came across an article heading 

The word being familiar to me, it struck me that 

this inscription might be helpful in indentifying king father-in-law 

of king Harsha Gupta of Mahakosola- a king of the Magadha 

line finds a mention in the Lakshman temple inscription (now in the 
Raipur Museum) found at Sirpur (old Sripur) on the Mahanadi. 

daughter by name was married to Harsh Gupta, whose son was 

Maha Shiva Gupta otherwise known as During the reign of her 

son, Maha Shiva Gupta, queen Vdsatd got a beautiful temple constructed 
in memory of her worthy husband and to this temple the inscription was 
affixed. The characters of the Sripur inscription closely resemble those 
of the inscription belonging to SQryavarma a fac-simile of which is 
published in the 'SaraswatV* The original inscription of 

is deposited in the Lucknow museum. It was discovered in a village in 
the Haraha Taluq of Barabanki District, in Oudh. It is in Sanskrit 
Verse which number 23. The was 

engraved by Mihir Varman. It is dated in the Vikram era 61 1 or 554 
A. D. This date is of special interest to us for the fact that it will 
enable us to fix the dates of Harsha Gupta and his son Maha Siva 

Gupta with certainty. 

With a view to introduce king a short summary of the 

inscription in question is needed. The inscription begins with 
to God Siva, which covers the first two Slokas. The third sloka runs as 
follows;— 


8^: MtW: H 

From Ampati sprao. iho or dynasty. The feneoloey begins 

•ith^lRswft ’Ko .s».med the title of WraigS. His son was 
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famous for performing ^ITs (slokas 8, 9, 10). He had as 

his son 

(sloka II to 16) who conquered the Andhra king 
possessing looo war elephants and the Mulikds who had roooo horses* 
He defeated the Gaudas living on the Sea-coast He had a very great 
army. He was a very pious and religious man. The son of this powerful 
king was 

One day when this prince was out on a hunting excur- 

sion, he came across a delapidated old temple of Siva of very fine make. 
Under his orders the old temple was repaired and reconstructed and the 
stone inscription was set up there to commemorate the ‘glorious deed’ 
of the pious prince. The repairing of the temple was done in the 
Vikram year 6ii when king Ishana Vermah, after vanquishing his enemies 
was reigning. One thing of great historical importance, which this ins- 
cription lays before us, is about the origin of the kings. It was 

unknown to us where the S’?”: kings originated. Our present inscription 
is explicit on this point. The originator of this family was Asvapati the 
worthy father of the adorable of Paurd'fiic fame, whose sacred 

name is a household word in every Hindu home. We learn from the 
Mahabh§rata, Vanaparva. that owing to her unflinching devotion 

to her husband not only succeeded in undoing the death of 

her husband but also was successful in securing the grant of a boon for the 
bestowal of one hundred sons upon his father together with the restoration 
of his lost eye-sight. Let me quote here a passage from the ‘ Mahabharat^* 

Savitri said (to Yama): — 

“O bestower of honour, as you have not condescended to grant 
me my other desire without my good fortune acquired by my holy and 
pious deeds, so in this case also I see you are ready to grant me my 

desire; hence my desire is that Satyavana maybe alive again as I am almost 

dead without my husband. Without him 1 do not desire to be happy, I do 
not wish to go to heaven. I do not want to enjoy wealth and riches, not 
even do 1 care to live without my husband. Just consider, you have 
already granted that I may give birth to a hundred sons, yet you are 
taking away my husband; So mv prayer is that Satyavana may get his 
life back by which alone your words may be proved true.” 

Markandeya said, — Then, Yama, the son of the Sun, being 
much pleased with her &aid, “Be it so”, and setting Satyavana free, 

again said to Savitri, “O auspicious one! see, I release your husband* 

O daughter of a respectable family you are at liberty to take him along 
with you, he will be free from diseases and be always successful in his 
attempts* X X X X X your father too will beget hundred sons in your 
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mother Malavi and your god-like brothers with their sons and grandsons 
will become famous by the name of Malavas^. 

Father of Snvitri was the ruler of a country called (rntdra) 

Satyavana’s father Dyumat‘^ena was the king of Salva (5115^). 

In the country of Hadra, there was a noble, pious, continent 

and skilful king named (Aswapatil. From this king who 

was the ruler of Mulra. the Mukhars trace their descent. The 

geneology of Sury Vnnna is as follows: — 

In the family of King there was born king 

whose son was 
his son was 
father of 

??rRsn=?rr whose son was 

^ Of ... 

of our inscription. 


I'hese Varma kings occupied the major portion of Afalova and the 
A.siragarh (T)ist. Nirnar C. P ) seal K nds support to this theor}^ The 
seal belongs to Sarva Vartnan, son of ISana Varman whose father was 
Adityavarman, the son of Maharaja Harivarman. 


The Mukhar dynasty, it appears had many branches and they 
were simultaneously ruling over and Isana Varma 

one of the powerful Mukhar Rulers had conquered the Lord of Andhra 
Desa — who had an army of looo war*elephants, had defeated the Mulikas 
who had loooo horses (cavalry), had compelled the Qaudaa to leave the 
sea-border country as is apparent from the following slffkai — 


i 3 ih sloka of inscription. 


35RRi «Tfir?rr 

8. Does the epithet of 

of several inscriptions owe its origin to this line of kings one of whom had con*' 
quered 
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The Mahakosala country seems to be very powerful during this period 
of Ijana Varman^s reign and thereabout. The lords of were styled 

as the Supreme Lord of the eastern region* 

From the Lakshman temple inscriptions of Bfilarjuna 6iva Gupta, 
it is clear that Surya Varman had his capital and kingdom somewhere 
to the west of the Kosala, apparently MahSkosala kingdom. 

Suryavarman — the father in-law of king Harsh Gupta of Kosala 
and the father of queen Vasata to whom is attributed the erection of the 
superb brick temple at Sirpur (old Sripur) in the Raipur District of the 
Central Provinces, is in all probability the same Suryavarman of Mukhar 
Lins — the son of I^ana Varman of our inscription. 

I close my paper with the following quotations from the 
Lakshman temple inscription referred to above: — 

# iTR rRTT 

• •• ••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

31^ 3R;fft 3 RR l<r I 

nRR RRPR3R^ «IR: ^ wR 

3«ni%; 55nR. w. 

qw ’Rl.ll 

Born in the unblemished family of the Varinans, great on 
account of (their) supremacy over Magadha, the illustrious (and) pious 
king Surya Varmana who had caused trembling in the hearts of the gods 
By his virtuous acts, having got this daughter (Vasata), obtained the 
very proud honour of being the father-in-law of the great lord (q#w) 

of the E»st. like Himalaya (who obtained before a similar honour by 
marrying his daughter PSrvati to the great god Siva.® 

The word to denote the lordship of vast and ex. 

tensive kingdom of Kosala in the east is sufficient to prove the impor> 

tance and greatness of or by which two names 

our IDfaola is better known. 


. i, Bidgraidda Indioa Vol. XI, No. 19. 



TELUQU NUMERALS IN THE NORTfl lNRIAN PLAY OP OULLLDaNDA 


JAYACHANDRA, 

Kaba^^ij and Gulli-Dan^a are the two truly national games o 
India. They are played throughout the length and breadth of India from 
the interior of the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and perhaps further. 
Their origin and hiatory remain unknown. So far as I am aware, no 
scholar has yet giveh his attention to the subject. I do not pretend tha 
I have done it, or am able to trace them to their source, but I beg to 
record here an observation of mine, which may offer, to persons mor 
competent than myself, a clue to the origin of the play of Gulli-Pan^a 
The observation was made twelve years ago, and I have been guilty of 
keeping it to myself all throughout this period. The reader will not like 
to bother himself with my explanations. 

I had played Gulli Panola in my own childhood, but then I did 
not know Telugu, nor had the ability to observe such facts. From 1919 or 
1920 a young gentleman named Venkataramayya came to the Gurukula 
at Kangeri, Hardwar, where I used to live than, with the intention of 
learning Hindi. He readily consented to teach me Telugu, while learning 
Hindi himself. I made some progress in the language at the time. My 
present knowledge of it is practically nil. I have followed the time 
honoured maxim— But in 1921, J had still not 

parted with it. I was living then in the fine Gujarati city of Surat. 
And one fine .August evening, as I amused myself seeing my young comp* 
anions in the garden-house play at GuIliPanda (or Gulli-Panda as it is 
styled in Gujarati), 1 marked ihat while the Panda-player hit Gulli (or 
Gilli) to a distance, and the field party could not strike the Panda in 
centre with Gulli, and the distance of the Gulli from the centre was being 
measured with Panda, they uttered words in such measuring" which soun» 
ded like Telugu numerals. 

I asked the boys to repeat to me the words and I noted them 
down. They are these: SIRS, They stop 

with 31^ and again count etc. Now it will be observed that 

the first four of these are Telugu Numerals: sisi. 

1, Sailed Hudu-dadu in certain provinoeB. 
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I cannot explain the last three. I asked the players what they meant 
by «tc; and why they counted that way instead of counting in 

Gujerati Numerals: etc. Of course, they could not give me 

any explanation. All that they knew was that it was the traditional 
way of counting in the play of Gilli-Panda, 

Some four or five years later I observed similar numerals being 
repeated in the game as it is played at Lahore. 1 could not record 
their exa ct for ms. But I am sure that the first numeral in the Punjab 
also was and the second and the third resembled those current in 

Gujrat. My impression is that while in Gujrat, the numerals 

etc., are invariably used in the game, in Panjab sometimes these and 
sometimes the ordinary Panjabi numerals are repeated. 

I need not say that it may be useful to observe the game as 
it is played in the different provinces of India, and record the observa- 
tions. They may perhaps lead us to the result that the game of Gulli* 
panda is Telugu in origin. 



THE KINDOPPA COPPER PLATE INSCRIPTION OP ANANif AVARMA 
OP THE fCALlNQA »NQOOM. 

M. Narasimham. 

I* History of the plates: 1‘his is a set consisting of three 
copper plates which was secured by my friend Dr. C. Narayanarao, M.A. 
Ph D, He procured it from a cultivator through one of his friends of 
Sringavarapukota (in the district of Vizagapatam) where the plates were 
at first discovered. Thinking that the set was made of g^id, he broke 
the last plate into two halves and got one piece melted by a goldsmith 
who found it to be copper. Hence the remaining set was left intact. 

Dr. C. Narayanarao gave this set to me to decipher and edit it 
in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajahmundry, 
I am therefore highly grateful to my friend Dr. Narayanarao Pantulu 
Garu M.A. Ph.D. for giving me an opportunity to edit these plates and 
ex^iress my views thereom 

I'hese plates are three in number and rectangular m shape with 
the rims not well formed. In spite of this facti the writing is in a very 
good state of preservation. Each plate mesures 8^ inches by z inches 
and they are secured by a strong solid copper ring of about one inch in 
diametre. The ends of this ring are soldered into a circular copper Seal 
of the royal family. On the counter sunk surface of the seal are im-prcs* 
sed in bold relief the figure of a conch shell. No legend is to be seen on 
the seal. The first plate and the third plate contain no writing on thoir 
outer faces which are purposely meant to serve as covers only. Each face 
contains five lines of writing matter and thus the grant contains dn ^11 
twenty lines of written matter. The third plate as already mentioned is 
broken into two pieces and the piece away from the ring is lost ns 
forever by the ignorance of the cultivator. It is a matter of keen disap- 
pointment to find that this piece of the plate thus destroyed contained 
the most valuable portion Of the grant viz. the date of the inscription. 

2 . Alphabet andLanguage: Though the plates lay buried in the 
ettrth lor a very long time, and though the rims are ttot well raised, the 
letters, being inscribed deep, the writing is very well preserved. In otte 
or two places, the plates have become rusty bht the letters in thotte 
bis^ces are clear Irom the context. The letters are well fortned and the 
^fcribe seems to possess a good settled hand. The Whole htBerlptioh 4s 
written in the Teligu-kannada script. 
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Th» Siripuram copper plate grant of this king editadby me in 
the Bharati’ of September 1931 was also engraved in the same script. 
From the style of writing and from the formation of the letters, I am 
tempted to believe that these two sets were engraved by one and the 
same scribe who did riot even mention his name in any one of the two 
grants. In the inscriptions of the later Ganga kings, the scribe^s name is 
generally to be seen. 

A few orthographical remarks on the writing are not out of place* 
varma', argita\ 'durlabha’ in afcich words the letter ‘r’ is invariably 
doubled. In certain places the ‘bindu* is indicated by a dot over the 
letter preceeding. In the words ‘putrah', ‘paufrah' etc., the ‘t’ is doubled. 
This doubling is in strict conformity with the rules of grammar. Of the 
vowels ‘a\ ‘a* and 5 * are used. Numerals are not used anywhere. The 
final consonental sound 'm’ in the word 'upastatavyam’ is indicated by 
the 

Errors of Writing are not many. The word ‘Brahmapa’ is written 
correctly in one place and in another place is spelt as ‘Brahmapa*, The 
words in the inscription, ‘teilavalli*, kindbppa and ‘achanta’ are pure 
Telugri words* Since these are proper nouns, there is no objection for 
their use in a Sanskrit composition. In spite of this, these words did not 
lose their Andhra character. Though we cannot at present enter here 
into their Etymological origin, certain it is they have a pure Andhra 
sound to oiir ears. The village ‘Achanta^ can be identified with the 
modern village of *Achanta\ 

The whole text of the grant is written in Sanskrit. The main 
body of the inscription is written in prose and 'vya 8 agi(d$^ in poetry. 
Grants and endowments to temples are generally written in the spoken 
language of the land» for they are meant for the people. Such grants are 
generally written on stone which serve the purpose of a notice board in 
our modern offices. Asoka inscribed his inscriptions on stone in *pali’ 
for the same reason. The numerous inscriptions at Srikurmam, and 
Mukhalingam and in many other places belong to the same category. 
But inscriptions on metal are of a different nature. They are meant for 
the learned Brahmins and Scholars who are generally versed in the *Vedas* 
and their ‘Angas'. The donees can very well understand Sanskrit, the language 
of the pandits. Hence inscriptions on copper are generally in Sanskrit. 
Sometimes they take the form of poetry. In the records of very early times 
prose only was used. Later on came poetry and still later, vernacular 
poetry also came to be used in copper plate grants. Copper plate inscrip- 
tions in the language of the country are therefore rare. The language of 
our grant is chaste, simple in style, free from myths and strictly conforms 
to the rules of gramhmar. 



*Fi//. P . ] The Kindoppa copper plate Inscription oe igg 
anantavarma of the Kaunga kingdom 

3» Cf'^TiBoloQy of the kiuQS: The names of three successive 
kings ending with the donor are mentioned in this grant. Each one of 
them is termed a Maharajah. The first of them is Gu^iavarma. He is 
spoken of as the Lord of ^Devarashtra.’ 

- Regarding Gupavarma, the following adjuncts are used in the 
present inscription: — 

1 His character is pure like the rays of the ^arada moon. 

2 He is the lord of Devarashtra. 

3 He is famous for victories won in many fierce battles* 

Gupavarma’s son is Prabhanjana Varma. He is spoken of as 
expanding the riches of his country by skilful administration. We can- 
not therefore think that Prabhanjana Varma had acquired Kalingam. 

His son is Anantavarma. He is the donor of the present grant. 
The following attributes are recorded of him; — 

1 He acquires land by the strength of his arms. 

2 He is learned and strong. 

3 He is obedient to God and to his Gurus. 

4 He is a devout follower of Siva. 

5 He is a dutiful son of his parents. 

6 He is the Lord of Kalingam. 

The three kings mentioned in the plates have the word ‘Varma* 
as their title. Hence they are no doubt Kshatriyas. Of these kings 
Prabhanjana Varma is styled as the ‘moon of the family of Vasishta*. 
So they belong to the Gotra of Vasishta. 

4. Fishfapura: Anantavarma, the king of Kalinga, is the 
donor of the present plates. It is not known from where and how far 
was his kingdom extending. The extent of the kingdom must be diffe- 
rent in different times* The present plates are issued from Pishtapura which 
is the modern Pithapur, The plates say;- ‘Pishtapura^hishthanat'. Instead of 
saying ‘Pishtapurat\ it is said Pishtapuradhishtanat. There is some 
difference. From the use of the word ‘adhishtanat we can judge that 
Tithapur was not the royal capital but that the king had camped at that 
place in his royal circuit and had granted the gift from that camping 
place. We can infer that Pithapur formed part of the kingdom of 
Kalinga in those days. Perhaps the liver tlodavari formed the Southern 
limit of the Kalinga kingdom If Pithapur was only a royal camping 
place, what then is the capital? It is not clear from these plates. The 
Siripuram plates of this same king Anantavarma clearly tell us that 
^DSvapuram’ was his capital. There it is stated as Vijiadevapurat.* 
Though* this town is not mentioned in the plates under reviewf since it 

5 ^“' ■ 
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is expressly mentioned in his Siripuram plates, we may conclude that 
Devapuram was the head-quarters of the king. Only two inscriptions of 
this king Anantavarma have come to light so far. The first was ■^s- 
covered at Siripuram and ihe present one is the second. No othe^ 
inscription, either on stone or metal, has been forthcoming. 

5. Comparison of the two Itiscriptiofis of A-nafiiavarma* 
The Siripuram plate mentions the grant of the village of Kharapuri to 
the Brahmins and it was issued from the royal capital of Devapuram • 
The king assembled the householders at ‘Nandapuram’ and published 
the contents of the grant. The present plate mentions the gift of the 
village Kindoppa to a Brahmin and is issued from Pithapur, the^ royal 
camping place. The king assembled the householders at Kindoppa in 
the district of Tellavalli and made known to the people the conditions 

of the grant. 

The two C. P. inscriptions of this king are discovered in the 
Vi^agapatam District. (The Siripuram plates near Chipurupalli and the 
present plates near Sfingavarapukota). Though we cannot identify and 
locate* Devapuram* of the Siripuram plates, we can identify ‘Pishtapuram* 
as the modern Pithapur of the Godavari District. Nand&puram of the 
Siripuram plates is also identified with the village of Nandapuram in the 
Jayapur Estate of the Vizag District. Kindoppa of this grant cannot 
be identified; but Nandapuram and Kindoppa must be fairly big 
villages, for the king Anantavarma had camped in those villages and 
made known to the public the gifts and contents of the two grants. 
Kharapuri is discribed as very near Devapuram. 

6. DevardM' am: Anantavarma's grandfather Guhavarma is 
described in this grant as the Lord of Devarashlra, In the Siripuram 
plates, he is not spoKen of as such. Though the two inscriptions were 
issued by one and the same king, it is not known why^ m the Siripuram 
plates, Gupavarma was not stated to be the king of J^varashtra. Gu^a 
Varma could not have acquired Devarashtra subsequent to the Siripuram 
grant for, the two grants were given by his grandson Anantavarma, 

'rhis country is to be identified with modern Yalamanchili Taluq 
in Vizagapatam District. Elamanchi-Kalingam is mentioned as lying 
in the same region Devarashtra in the Kasimkota Plates of Chalukya 
Bhima (A. D. 888—918) (Vide Professor DubreuiPs Ancient history of 
the Deccan^ p. 60). 

We know for certain that Devapuram was the capitflil of AnaAU^ 
Varma. Perhaps this Devanapuram gave the name io the kii^dctm of 
Devarashtra. But Anantavarma was the king of Kalingatn. 

Devarashtra must have been a district in the kingdom of KLali^a* 
kingdom of Kalinga consisted of a number of ‘Vishayas* or disMicta of 
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which Divarashtra must be one such. Then Guiiavarma must have been 
the ruler of only Devarashtra. His grandson Anantavarma must have 
exteaded his kingdom by his prowess and became lord of Kalinga. This 
argument seeips probable. 

7 T^llavalli Vishaya: In the modern Zamindary of Jeypore 
flows- a river by name ‘Tel’. In the early times, it used to be called 
the ‘T^livahi’. This river joins the Mahanadi which flows through Orissa 
and joins the sea away from Cuttack. In the present record, the village 
oi Kindoppa is stated to be in the Vishaya of Tellavalli. We know 
that rivers give their names to the tract of the country around them. 
The modern Jayapore must have been called Tellavalli Vishaya on 
account of the river Telivahi which flows across it. Hence the village 
of Kindoppa must also be located in the modern Jeypore Zamindary, 
The village of Nandapuram mentioned in the Siripuram plates is also 
situated in the Jeypore Estate- We also hear that the Zamindars of 
Jayapore have the custom of performing the coronation 'ceremony only at 
Nandapuram. It is at this Nandapuram that Anantavarma assembled the 
people and made known to them the contents of the Siripuram inscrip- 
tion. Kharapurl must also be not far off from Nandapuram. This is 
the village that was given to the Brahmins by Anantavarma. There is 
at present a village called Khoraput in that estate. Perhaps it used to 
be called Kharapuri in those times. 

8. The Donee: His name is Matri Sarma He is described 
as enjoying the village of Achanta. There are at present two villages 
of this name. One is near Bobbili in the Vizag District and the other 
in the West Godavari District. Anantavarma must have granted the village 
of Kindoppa to Matri Sarma of the Achanta village in the Vizag District. 
He is described as coming from the Gotra of Kausika and belonging to 
the branch of Taiftiriya. He is therefore a follower of the Y.ajurveda 
School. King .Anantavarma bestowed the village of Kindoppa on this 
Brahmin at Utta^dyana punyokdla as an Agrahara free of all taxes. 

9. The time of the king's two inscriptions: Of the two 
Incriptions of this king, it is very difficult to determine which of them 
was first issued. It would have been very easy if the second half of the 
third plate of this inscription which bears the date was not destroyed 
by the ignorance of the cultivator who first unearthed it. Since this 
portion is lost to us for ever, we will have to depend upon the interna 
evidence of the two plates themselves. The Siripuram plates were 
issued according to my view in the year 86 A. D.x The present plates 


ITof. a daiailetl disouesion of this date the readers are requested to peruse 
Wy itiole on %ho^e plates in the Telu^u Journal *Bharati of September l93l 
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were issued on the 13th' day when the Sun entered the sign of ‘Makara’. 
This UttarSynt^a time generally falls on or about the 12th of January 
every year. It is stated in the Siripuram plates that, with the consenl^ 
of his mother/ the king Anantavarma had granted the village of Khara* 
puri to the Brahmins. It is further stated that his mother had set apart 
a portion of the capital town of Devapuram to be included in the Agra- 
hSram of Kharapuri, Hence we conclude that the mother of Ananti- 
varma was alive at the time of the Siripuram grant. The village of 
Kin<^oppa was given to Matri Sarma at the Uttardyaifn auspicious time. 
No mention of his mother was at all made in his grant. Hence we will 
have to think that his mother was dead and that, according to the Hindu 
conception of religious merit, the king, gave away as ‘danam* or 
gift the village of Kindoppa to a Brahmin on, the Uttardya^a auspicious 
day. Hence the Kindoppa grant must be subsequent to that of Siripuram. 

10. The date of the plates: Though this part of the subject 
IS the most important one for the historian, he is sorely disappointed for 
want of accurate data. The time and the date portion given in the 
platcs.are lost to us. Hence the Siripuram grant must be our chief guide 
to determine once more this important subject. I therefore propose to 
review my own article published in the ^Bharati* of September 31* The 
date as given in the Siripuram grant is as follows:— '^ashtdiiaka 8 am- 
khyabhyahx mahdiwayujS samatchari rndgha masa paurfnmdsydm'^ 
What remains in the Kindoppa plates of the date of the grant is as 

follows: — Pravarddhawdnaya rdjytx ^riya rdjaka ((ra) yudaiydm 

uttardyaf^ dharma*" etc. From the above data we find that the Siri- 
puram grant was issued in the year of mahaswayuja on the fullmoon day 
in the month of Magha in the eighth year of the Saka Era. The calcu- 
lation as we see from the wording, is done according to the •GurudayS* 
bda mana’ style .2 I therefore fixed the date of the Siripuram grant as 
S6 A D. In the present plates the number of the year in the Saka Era and 
the name of the year are not found. What is left is ^triyuda^ydrnuttard- 
yane' which means the 13 th day when the U Hardy dm commenced. Though 
this fragment of the date is not enough for fixing the exact date of this 
grant, certain it is that the two plates were issued by one and the same 
king and hence the date of the plates will be, say, about ten ' years 
or so 'after . 86 A. D. • . ► 

A certain Saktivarma appears to be a ruler of Kalinga subsequent 
to our Anantavarma. The Ganga Era ‘Pravarddhamana vijayarajya §aka» 
must have come into vogue after the departure of Samudragupta from the 


This is the only inscription in 9onth India, go far l^nown, where thd date 
is, given in this style. 
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Deccan,. Prof. Dubrieul in his Ancient History of the Deccan has written 
on page 93 that this 6aktivarma belonged to the Magadhikula and that he 
ruled over Pithapur. He says that the Gupta Emperor, having overthrown 
the king of Pithapur, had installed this man, a relation of his, on the 
throne of Pishtapura. Sakfivarma is described as * Vasishtiputra' and 
bears the title of Varma and hence it is probable that he belonged to 
the fanjily of our Anantavarma. 

The kingdom of Kalinga was for some time under the rule of 
the kings of VaHshtasa O ^ Dtra , Then followed the Ganga line compri- 
sing Hastivarma, Indravarma, Devendravarma etc. Though the.se kings 
of Kalinga also bear the title of Varma, since they belong to a different 
Gotra they cannot be considered to have come from the family of our 
Anantavarma. This line was succeeded by another line of kings of 
Ganga dynasty comprising Vajrahasta, Kamarnava, Rajaraja, Anantavarma 
Ch 5 dagangadeva etc. These kings come from the Airgya Qdtro^ The 
two latter dynasties of kings were the worshippers of the Lord Gokarnes- 
varaswami on the top of the mountain Mahendragiri. They clearly state 
that they owed their kingdom to the favour of this God on the mountain 
peak, Anantavarma of our plates, though a devout worshipper of Siva, 
never mentions this God and the mountain peak over which the temple exists. 
Perhaps the temple of Gokarnesvara was not established at that time. 

ir. The Substance of the Grant: Gunavarma, in character 
pure as the autumnal rays of the full moon, was the lord of Devarashtra. 
He was famous for many victories won in fierce battles. His son was 
Prabhanjanavarma, He enriched the wealth of his kingdom by wise and 
careful administration. He was like the moon of the family of Vasishta, 
Prabhanjana^s son was Anantavarma. Anantavarma issued these plates 
from his royal camp of Pishfapuram. He secured the land by the strength 
of his arm. He was strong at arms, learned, obedient, worshipped Devas 
and Brahmins and was very famous. He was also a Paramamahesvara 
and a worshipper of the feet of his parents. lie was the Maharaja of 

Kalinga. He assembled the householders at the village of Kindoppa 
in the 'Tellavalli Vishaya* and proclaimed as follows; I constitute this 
village as an *agraharam* free of all taxes and bestow it on Matrisarma 
of Achanta village on the auspicious Uttarayana* time for the increase of 
my religious merit. May this *agraharam^ exist as long as the moon, 
sun and the stars endure. May this Brahmin enjoy the fruit of this village 
for posterity. None should steal even a small part of the land. The 
future kings should see my gift perpetuated for ever without any break. 
Then follows the Vyasa smyiti in three slokas. The date of the grant was 
then given (A piece of the plate is here broken and lost), What is left of 
the ds^t^ is 'TrayifdasV and Jjfttarayanam\ 
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TEXT, 

l 8 t plate, ^nd side. 

1 Om.i Svasti vijaya Pis^tapuradhishthinat mahl 
map^alavyapi SaradSndukara nirmala g:uoasya 

2 Dev'arashtradhi pater aneka samara sanghatta 
vijayadhigata yasasdh Maharaja^ri Gu 

3 pa varmmanoh parama pautrah ^aktitrayopanata 
rajya sampade Vasishtakula chandra ma 

4 sah Sri Maharaja Prabhamjana varmmapah priyaputrah 
svabala vikramoparjjita bhur na 

5 ya vinaya satva sanipattadhigata yasodeva dvi 
jati gurujananudhyana sam 

2 nd plate, Ist side, 

1 varddhita mahima parama MaheSvar5 mata 
pitr paclanuddhyatarh Kalingadhipati sri 

2 maharajananta^varmma Tellavalli vishaye Kip^oppa 
grame sarvva samavetan kutu 

3 mbinah samajfiapa yatyasti eshagrame 
sma bhir Uttarayane smal pupyabhivriddha 

4* ye eiasmai Kausika gotraya Taittiriya sa 
bramha^charine achantapura bh5gi 

5 ka matf sarmmape achandrarkataraka 

pratishta magraharam kritva sarvva karabharaih 

2 nd plate, 2 nd side, 

^ parihrtya sampradattasta devamavadhrht 

ajnairbhavadbhistadajhanuvidhayibhihgpratyaha 

2 mupasthatavyam brahmanenachatma nagraharah putra pautri4 
kamupabhujyama 

3 nenakaischiddha^'^leabhadiirlabhairapaharta 
vyahagamibhirapirajarshi 

4 bhirvrttamanupalayadbhiryadhasyadhar 
maprasavasya Vichchedenapravv|:i 

5 tlirbhavatitadhanushteyam evanchasati 
tatraieshamapidharmanabhisamba 

3 rd plate, 1 st side, 

1 ndha smaryate6 bahubhirvasudhadattabahubhi?... 

2 syatasyatadaphaiam svadattam paradattSmvayatnfe 

3 chchreyonupalanam shashtivarsha sahasrapi svarge^ 

4 nyevanarake vase pravarddhamanaya rajya sriyarajaka^^^.,. 

j yodasyam uttarayapadharmraapradanam krtamitibhall... 

1. ia indicated by a spiral icapk. %, lead 'nonld* 3. R#«d 

4, Bead pautraka. 

5, Ferbapa it should be read as '*alpabhdUha!raapa3wtaTyah** 

6, ^dhasmaryaie* would moan something. 

r, 8, 9, 10/ Xt.* the last two lines indicate the date qf tike gsaii*- Mm niste 
bboken and the last part of it/is Iosif 
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tne semantics ©p ©ravidi an 

A. F. THYAGARAJU. 

Tke f>ritnitive Dravidian root *kei“*to do has been preserved 
with the appropriate phonetic changes in all the languages of the family. 
It appears both in the palatalised and unpalatalised forms in the various 
braiidhes.^ I propose in this article to discuss the semantics of this root 
and draw attention to the different applications to which it has been put 
in TieteMgttf referring incidentally to its semasialogical functions in the 
CQtgnate dialects. 

The verb ‘^o do’' appears in the p^alatalised form in Telugu as 
'‘cheyu*’. Kanarese has the original but subsequently voiced ge, geyi, 
geyu-to do,® whereas Tamil has the palatalised and softened sei “ to do. 
The word for hand in Telugu is cheyyi. We may note, however, that 
the literary language has the following forms also: kai, kayi, kelu, chetta, 
Tamil and Malayalam have kai for hand (Kui has keyu) but the palata- 
lised forms for the verb. 

Whether the nominal form is derived from the verbal root or the 
verb from the nominal root is hard to decide. If the primitive speaker 
developed words for concrete ideas before he did so for abstract concep- 
tions, tei^had must be older than kei-to do.^ 

1. See my note on Palatalisation in the Dravidian Language in the Indian 
Antiquary ^ August 1982. 

2. But ELanarese has preserved the semantically related forms where the 
primitive consonant is retained unvoiced: kela-side, kelasa=work, (Tulu, kolasa; 
Badaga, gelasa) keIasigo = a barber (It is curious why “work" should come to 
mean preeminently ‘‘shaving and hairdressing*' o.g. in the colloquial Telugu of 
certain districts pani (work)— shaving, Cf, Malayalam; panikkar — a barber). Kan 
also has g4me — work; gaita, gaime a deed. 

Further, Kan. geyi which— to work also means to till the work of the 
typical Dravidian, From this i.e. original “keyi, 1 believe we have koyi a field 
(cf. Tel. ohduu), also kere— a tank (cf, Telugu cheruvu/, 

The forms given above suggest that “i*' ,is an integral part of the root, 
which is preserved in Telugu kdlu. Our pandits derive this from Skr, kuli. Is 
this correct? 

Vide a-lse my Footnote 4. Perhaps original Dravidian k-b-brnb* 

3. Kanarese has kai— hand. 

4. It is interesting to note that most of the words for the inlpOrtant organs 
of the body begin with k. (a) kai-hand, (k^lu), (b) k&l-foot, (c) kevi-ear (kddu), 
(d) 4ian*oye, ^e) kaputu— neck, (f) kadupu — stomach) (g) kenne — cheek (chempa), 
kaukula^armpit (ohankili). U it possible that taese have all radiated from a 
common root ‘ka’? We are already discussing the derivatives of ^a). From (c) 
weiiave Ahe simple verbs; kdU k44— to hear; from (d) kSn (kanu)— to see; from 
W te*ert-to shout, toral— voice, keralu— to shout, and possibly ku4i— to oat w 
drink, konihu, karuchu— to bite. 

iiany atsikimg verbal themes are derived from k. These have to be 
carefully studied and classified* Tulu has korpe— makes, koru— to give 
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Though the k-forms are found in written Telugu, they are not as 
common as the ch-forms. We shall therefore discuss the latter first. 

From che**todo are derived cheta, seta work.^ (Kanarese kelasa, 
Badaga gelasa are the corresponding derivatives). 

Cheyi not only means hand but also a beam of light, a sidCf a 
hold, a length of two cubits. (Cf the semantics of English hand). From 
this are derived che or cheta, the ending of the instrumental case, mean- 
ing literally “By the hand of” the compounds chekuru, chekudu, chekuru, 
chekufu, chetavulu, chepadu, choppadu*to come into possession, che* 
konu**to reach, to patronise, to triumph (for the last meaning of Kanarese 
geli, gelu, gellu, Telugu geluchu and vide footnote 2) have this che as 
their first element;^ chendu*to receive; cheta* a winnowing fan is pro- 
bably from the same root, since it is a useful utensil used with the handJ 

Another idea developed from the hand meaning is proximity (cf 
English “at hand”). This has given rise to chenta, chengali, chengata* 
near, chedu*to draw water, cheda**a vessel for drawing water, (older 
*chendu, chenda), chepu=*milk collecting in the udder (in Kanarese 
this also means to pour water with a bucket) cherupu, cherika* nearness* 
« A related idea is that^ of joining. Cheru“to reach, to approachi 
cherika" joining. As a noun cheru*link, a chain, closeness. <The con- 
nection is quite clear). The causative derived from this root is chSru- 
chu*to join. Gherugondi ** a woman who has lived with a man. From 
the concept of joining we get cheruva*an army, a multitude. 

Cheredu*lwo handfuls, cheru*»to sift rice and cherudulu*a variety 
of rice are from cheyi — hand. Chevadi “ robbery (cf English sleight of hand.) 

The k-forms found in Telugu are as follows: Kayi*handf kayi* 
konu*to receive, to mind; kayikattu* opportunity; kayikanuka* a ceremo- 
nial offering; kayikolu* acceptance; kayikola*a caste of weavers; kayi* 
chapulu (literally extending of the hand) a salute; kayyamu * struggle (a 
picturesque reminder of the part played by the hands in fighting); kaiseyu* 
to adorn. There are many more; I have mentioned only the most interesting* 

keriye—killed (kol). Note the following Kanarese forms: Kakku— to vomit, 
Kanki — ear of corn, kanatale— the temples, kangedu— to be blinded or vexed, 
kang&ru — displeasure, kani — ^sight. The cognates in other languages can be 
easily perceived. 

There is no doubt that all these forms are connected with the terms for 
khe bodily organs. 

5. Since the arasunna or ardhabinduvu is very important and indicates the 
original presence of a nasal which has since disappeared, I mark it in - the 
transliteration of Telugu by the diacritical ^ over the macron . 

6. One of the Tel, words for elephaut: chdgalamekamuathe beast with the 
hand, is perhaps a translation of Skr. hasti=s elephant, lit. the animal with the 
hand, c hasta^hand. Tel. chpyi also means trunk* Cf. Mai. tambi kal» 

7. What is the etymology of Tel* chipa oafish? The form implies an older 

•efeempa, " ^ 
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Introduction, 

Nearly twenty years ago, these Six Copper-Plate Inscriptions were 
discovered near Chicacole, Ganjam District and sent in 1918 to the 
Superintendent, Government Epigraphical Department, Madras for exami- 
nation. He noticed them in his Annual Report for the year 1918-19 and 
returned them to the owner, Mr. C. Narayanarao. It was originally 
intended that they should be published in the Epigraphica Indica by 
Messrs. G. V. Ramamurti Pantulu and C. Narayanarao, but in vain. 
However, the latter, who was one of the Founders of this Society and its 
first President, decided to publish the same in this journal at the 
suggestion of Mr. R. Subbarao and under the joint editorship. These six 
Plates which were originally intended for publication in this Journal have 
recently been printed in Telugu with the permission of the Managing 
Council, with photo prints except for one, in the Commemoration Volume 
published in honour of Rao Saheb G» V. Ramamurty Pantulu Garu, B.A. 
by Mr. R. Subbarao. We have decided to publish them in the J.A.H.R.S, 
which has already been widely recognised to have contained several original 
contributions that advanced the knowledge of scholars specially in regard 
to one hitherto little-known dynasty that ruled over Kalinga for nearly 
ten centuries and about which several inscriptions, (both copper-plate and 
Slone) and contributions bearing upon them have already appeared in the 
pages of the journal. We are thankful to our learned friends, Messrs. C, 
Atmaram B.A.,BL. and V. Apparao, B.A.,BL., the pre.sent Joint-Secretaries 
of the Society, for kindly helping us with their suggestions with regard to 
readings in the Texts of the Inscriptions. 

The Texts of the six Inscriptions which are given below are prepared 
by us with the help of the original Copper-Plates which are still in our 
possession. The details for the first three Plates are given before the 
Texts and those for the remaining three after them 

(i) THE COPPER-PLATES OF VAJRAHASTA, (C.P. No. 3 of igiS ig.) 
(a) Description of the Plates, 

These are six in number vveighing 160 tolas. They are all strung 
together on a ring containing a seal which ^ weighs 70 tolas. Thus, the 
total weight of the whole set in 230 tolas. The first plate has no writing 
on its first side which therefore acts merely as a cover to the seU The 
second side of fifth plate has got only five letters and a sixth plate is 

n 
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added probably to protect the set. It is not fully blank but contains traces 
of writing here and there. Evidently, a defaced plate is used as a cover. 
Each plate measures x 354*^. The ring which holds together the six 
plates is 4 in diameter The hole through which the ring passes is 54 "^ 
in diameter '/'he Seal on the ring whose two ends are soldered into it 
is 2^ in diameter It has in high relief a couchant Bull or Nandi in the 
centre of the disc and the image is iVk” in length and 54 '' in height. 
In front of it is carved out a Crescent and behind it a Drum. To its 
right side are found figures of a Conch shell or §inkha and a Plough- 
share or Ndgali and to its left side are found a Trident or Trisula and 
an Elephant-goad cr Ankuia, both with long handles. All these figures 
are found in good relief. The edges of the plates are slightly raised 
into rims so as to protect the writing which is in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

(h) Alphrthct and Language, 

The characters are old Nagari differing from the modern script 
particularly in certain letters like i, e, n, cha and kha. The points which 
are peculiar for orthography aie the following: — 

(1) V is used for b\ e.g , ^avda for sabda (line 7 in Plate I, 
second face); avda for abda (line 7 in Plate II, first face; and lines 3 
and 9 in the same); luvdha for lubdha (line r in Plate TI, second face); 
and so on. This is the method adopted in northern usage. 

(2) I'he consonental dental n sound as in mvTihdn and abda/caw 
(lines 4 and 7, Plate II, first face) is expressed by a small stroke drawn 
underneath the letter, 

(3) The Anusvdra is represented by a small Bindu or dot 
placed sometimes on the top of the letter and sometimes betweea the letters. 

(^) There is a slight difference between la and na. 

(5) The palatal sa is used for dental sa as in salila (line 3, 

Plate I, second face) and sa is used for sa as in satru (line 4, Plate II, 
first face) and mahisah (line 7, Plate IJ, second face). 

(6) The labial sn sound as in ffbu^ndm and mashiw^^ (lines 3 
and 4 respectively in Plate I, second face) is formed by a Bindu with 
the stroke of an inverted crescent underneath it. 

(';) The i is formed by a crescent — like stroke from the top-centre 
of the letter to the left blottom while i is formed by a similar stroke to 
the right bottom. (Cf. i and 1 in svnstisrz in line I of Plate I, second face). 

(8) The use of pn'thvim (line 3 in Plate II, second face) and 

pitri (line 5 Plate V, first face) for prthvim and pi/;r is peculiar. 

The Language of the whole inscription is Sanskrit. Both prose 
and poetry are found. The Sandhi rules are not observed in several 
cases. The whole of Plate r, second face and the first two lines nearly 

of Plate II, first face are in prose. From the words pUrvvafH bhupati, 

at the end of second line, we get poetry, the vrtta being iardiUum, 
There are several mistakes committed by the Scribe and the 
necessary readings or corrections are given by us in the fpotnotes, 
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(c) Subject-matter of the Plates. 


The Donor of the TMates is the Eastern Ganga P^mperor Vajra- 
hasta III surnamed xAnantavarma. Several of his Plates have already 
been published, and this set closely resembles them in all respects except 
the grant-portion where gifts are made and the concluding portion. 

Plate 1 (second face) gives the usual description of the early history 
of this king’s Line ---how the Gangas, purified by several precious virtues, 
belong to Atreya G 5 tra, how they possess universal sovereignty resplendent 
with Pancha mahaiahdas^ conch-shell, drum, parasol, chowrie and bull- 
crest which were obtained through favour of Gokarnaswami established 
on Mt. Mahendra and how they get Lordship of Three-Kalingas. 


Plate II (both faces) gives the geneology and chronology of the 
Dynasty of the Donor-King Vajrahasta. It is stated that Gupamaharijava* 
who possessed Earth like Vishpu and who adorned the race of the 
Gangas, had a son Vajrahasta who ruled for 44 years. He united the 
Earth which was already divided into 5 parts. His son, Gupdama ruled 
for 3 years and his Y* brother Vinayaditya for 3 years. Then, Kamarpa- 
va's son, Vajrahasta, surnamed Aniyanka Bhima, who presented a thousand 
elephants to applicants ruled for 35 years. Then, his eldest son, Kamar- 
pava ruled for 1/2 year. His younger brother, Gupda ruled for 3 years. 
Then, his maternal half-brother Madhukamarpava ruled for 19 years. 


Plate ill (both faces) gives details about the donor— king himself. 
Vajrahasta 111 , born to Kamarpava and Vinayamahadevi of Vaidumba 
family, who struck down with his sword the thunderbolt failing from 
Heaven, came to the throne in S. 960 when the Sun was in the house 
of Bull and the Moon in Kohini during Dhdinxxxlagna,^ The several good 
qualities of the king are then described. Erom the city of Kalinga- 
Nagara, the illustrious Vajrahasta Deva, the devout worshipper of God 
Mahesvara, the devout Bhattarakat the great King of kings, the Lord of 
Three Kalingas, being in good health and having assembled all the 
people headed by the Ministers, commanded and intimated: 


Plate IV (first face) gives details of the gift made. For the merit 
and fame of his parents and himself, the whole village of Sattivada,I>ing 
in the district of Erada.was granted by the king, free from all taxes and 
obstacles and with all water rights in the land, in the Saka year 971, on 
Sunday, the 13th day in the bright fortnight of Karkafaka month, to 
Gapapati Nayaka, the son of Sridevi and Kutadi Nayaka and the grand- 
son of Gapapati. He was a native of Valutavuru in Kanchi country. 


1. The exact time of coronation is calculated to be 8-27 JP. M. on 
night, 3rd May 1037 A. D. Vide L. D. 8wami Kannu Pillai a Ephemerts. 


SundiAy 
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Plate IV (second face) urges future kings to protect this grant 
and gives the boundaries of the village granted in all the 8 directions. 
Only one village called Kroppali is mentioned as lying to the east of the 
village granted. All other boundaries consist of tamarind trees or ant- 
hills or tank-bunds. 

Plate V (first face) gives four imprecatory verses (the usual ones) 
so that the grant might not be disturbed and states that the coper-plates 
were written (composed) by Sandhivigrahi (Secretary for peace and war) 
Damddara who was the son of Mahdkhdyastha (the great Alderman) 
Sandhivigrahi Mavuraya and/nscrtded by Akshaidli (Goldsmith) Vallemoju. 

(d) Remarks. 

It is really interesting to note that these same two people, father 
and son, lived on to the time of this king^s grandson Anantavarma 
Cho^agahga to render the same services to his Korni Copper-Plate Grant 
dated 6. 1003.^ It must also be remarked that the alphabet, language 
and subject-matter up to Vajrahasta IlTs accession in both these sets 
resemble closely each other. All the copper-plates of this king including 
this oiie give the same geneology and chronology which must therefore 
be accepted as giving the only true history.^ The Donee, Gapapat^ 
Niyaka of Valutavur in iCanchi country reveals to us that the Eastern 
Gangas of Kalinga had already established close relationship with the 
Ch5la country which had Itanchi as its capital then. The king*s son 
was called Raja Raja and this fact suggests that the Chola name was 
adopted into Kalinga Ganga family just as it was already done into 
Eastern Chalukya family. It is learnt^ that a certain Paihgu Samaya, 
son of Srikanta Ndyaka was the son-in law and commander of this king. 
Probably, the Donee Gapapati Ndyaka was also a commander under the 
the king who rewarded him for his military services. 

(2) THE COPPER-PLATES OF RAJARAja I. (C.P. No. 4 of 1918^19*) 

(a) Description of the Plates, 

For the first time in the history of the Eastern Gangas, we are 
able to discover and publish one copper-plate inscription of this king 
though several of his father Vajrahasta III and of his son Anantavarma 
Ch6(Jaganga have been published. It is therefore to be welcomed as an 
important record. The matter contained in C. P. No. 3 noted above 

2. Published in J. A. H. R. S. Vol. I part I, pp. 40—48. 

3. The present plates resemble very closely in all respects except the grant 
and concluding portions the Ghikkalavalasa and other Plates of this King. 

4. Ep, Ind, Vol. IV, p.l83. 
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upto plate III, second face, line 6 is common with that of the present 
inscription upto plate III, second face, line 5 

It consists of 5 plates weighing 102 tolas and a ring and a seal 
weighing goV^ tolas. Each plate measures SH'' ^ The ring is 4" in 

diameter and the seal 2". The seal has in the centre of its disc a Bull or 
Nandi in high relief in a couchant posture. It is i" in height and 2" in 
length. It has in front of it the figures of Sun, Moon and Sun, carved 
out clearly. Behind is a Damaru (hand-drum). To its left side are found 
figures of TriSulam (tri dent), Amku^am (elephant-goad) and Khadgam 
(sword). To the right side are found Lingath in Pdmuoatt im (Phallus 
in a snake’s head) and a Lampstand. All the figures are carved out i^ 
excellent clear relief and represent various symbols which indicate that 
the Dynasty was Lunar and its Kings were Saivites. 

The first plate has no writing on its first side which merely 

acts as a cover. The fifth plate his faint remains of writing but the 

inscription it contained was erased, it being used as a cover to the record. 

(6) Alphabet and Language. 

They are the same as those of the one noted above. The 
characters are old Nagari written clearly and boldly and the language is 
Sanskrit. Plate I (second face), Plate II (both faces) and Plate III 
(upto line 6 of second face) are almost the same in all respects in this 
as well as in the previous record. 

{r) S ubject -matter. 

It is the same as that noted in the previous record upto line 6 
of second face of Plate III. From line 6 to the end of it, we learn 
about the good qualities of Vajrahasia III, and his rule of 33 years. 
Plate IV, first face states how to his wife Anaihgamahad^vi and himself 

was born Raja Raja just as Kartikeya was born to Gauri and Kara* 

He came to the throne in 992 on Thursday, the eight day in the bright 
fortnight of Jyeshta month, during Uttara phalguni Lagnam^ The year 
corresponds to 1070 A. D. and the month to June. He Was the Crest- 
jeWel of Kalingi Rajas and called the illustrious R 5 ja Raja. From 
Kalinganagaram, the glorious Devendravarma Raja Raja Deva, the devout 
worshipper of God MaheSvara, the devout Bhattaraka, the great King of 
kings, the Lord of Three Kalingas, being in good health and having 
assembled all Janapadas (rural subjects), headed by Ministers, ordered and 
informed them^thus: 

Plate IV (second face) records the details of the actual gift. 
“For the increase of the merit of my parents and myself, the village of 
Brhatkodila in the District of Varahavartani (Chicacole Taluq where these 
plates were discovered) along with the hamlet of Bhinnala Vatfaka^ 
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enclosed by four limits, has been granted by us along with all the wate^ 
rights in iti and free of all taxes and obstacles, in the §aka year 999 
in the month of Chaitra (April) on the occasion of Vishu Saihkrdnti 
(summer solstice) in 6 shares of which 4 would go to Vasudevalarma of' 
the Vatsa g 5 tra, and i to Narayapisarmi of the K.asyaya gotra, who 
were both residents of the village of Kalipura”. 

(d) Remarks. 

The geneology and the chronology given in these Plates confirm 
those given in Vajrahasta'.s. The importance of this record lies in the 
fact that it gives the coronation date of Kin:j Raja Raja as June 992 
Saka 3*ear which corresponds to June 1070 A. D. This gives the dates 
for his father’s reign, as S. 960 to S. 992 or A, D. 1038 to 1070 It 
gives 33 years as the duration of his reign. 

(3) THE COPPER-PLATES OF THE TIME OF 
MADHUKAMArI^AVADEVA. (C. P. No. 5 of 1918-19.) 

(а) Description of the Plates, 

Though these plates have been in our possession for several years, 
we failed to publish them much earlier as our hands were otherwise fully 
engaged and so our enterprising and learned friend Mr. G. Ramadas, B.A. 
set an example by publishing this set of plates in J. B. 0 . R, S. 
Vol. XVIII, part HI, pp. 272-295. Though we cannot agree with all the 
views expressed therein, particularly the portions dealing with the initial 
year of the Gahga Era, we must congratulate our learned friend on the 
abte way in which he edited the plates. 

It is a set of 3 plates strung in a ring whose two ends are 
soldered into a bracket containing a seal of the king. The 3 plates 
alone weigh 145 tolas and the ring and the ,iseal together weigh 35 tolas* 
The 3 plates are very thick and their rims are raised so as to protect the 
writing. The first and the third plates contain no writing on their first 
and second sides respectively which therefore act as covers to the record 
contained therein. Each plate measures 7^'' x Each has a hole 

in diameter near the left central part. The ring has a diameter of 4" 
nearly and the seal i\ The surface of the seal contains in hollow (i.e., 
countersunk in it) the figures of sun, crescent and dagger in a slanting 
position at the top and below these a couchant Bull or Ndndi on a stand 
facing right with an Anku^a or Elephant-goad in its front* 

(б) Alphabet and Language, 

The characters are old Nagari and the language is Sanskrit. In 
the use of both lipi and bhdsha, we get a mixture of Oriya and this is 
really significant* Probably, the composer of the record was an Oriya. 
The scribe was either new to his work or careless and this belief is 
strengthened by three facts!— 
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(1) Th® rules of Sandhi are not properly observed in several 
places. (Vide footnotes for corrections.) 

(2) Several letters and whole expressions are omitted. 

(3) There are several incorrect reading:s in the original Text 
which necessitated the insertion of many footnotes by us. 

A few points of orthographical interest are: ~ 

(1) The odd use of Tr for Tri and vice* versa (Vide footnotes 
2<i, 25 and 30. 31 for corrections). 

(2) The omission of Bindu or Purnmusodra in several places 
^Vide footnotes 34, 35t 36, 38, 32, 42 and 44 for corrections). 

(3) The ommission of the consonental dental n in the word 
Srfmdn wherever it occurs. (Vide footnotes 8, ii and 13 for corrections.) 

{c) Subject-matter of t ‘ e Plates. 

Residing in victorious Kalinganagara which resembles .^marapura, 
the son of Anantabrama(varma)deva, the jewel of the Gahga family, the 
Maharajadhiraja Madhukamarnavadeva who was free from the sins of 
Kali age by worshipping the holy feet of God Gokarnasvami, the archi- 
tect of the Universe having the Moon as his crest jew^el and Mt. Mahendra 
as his abode and whose feet w^ere made resplendent with the lustre shed 
by the precious stones set in the crowms of vassal kings and who subdued 
all enemies by the help of the fine great sounds being in good health, 
— in his Reign, the Lord of Chinchali Pattyapura lying in the west of the 
prosperous Trikhali in the province of Kalinga, who was the devout 
worshipper of Iswara, who obtained the five great sounds, who was the 
very Bhairava in causing faintness to the Tamil enemy, and who was the 
jewel of the illustrious Kudalavana family, the glorious Lakshmaria 
Ramadeva, having made into a Voi^ydgrahdra (gift of village to vaisyas 
or traders) the three villages of Pa^ugrama, H6n(;laravado and M5rakhino 
granted the same to the illustrious Erapa Nayaka who was the devout 
worshipper of the feet of his parents and of God Mahesvara and who 
was the son of the illustrious Manchi Nayaka who belonged to the 
family of Vaisyas or traders and who was originally a native of Padu- 
grama but who was then residing at Dantapura. 

Plate II, second face and the first two lines of Plate III (a) 
record that the grant was made in peroetiiity along with all w^ater and 
land rights wn’thin its four limits, free from all molestations of Ranakus 
(Ruling chiefs), Rdjaputras (Crowm^princes), Vishayapatis (Heads of 
districts) and Rdjavddopajivinas (Royal dependents) and from the 
exacting entries of the irregular and regular Soldiers. 

The boundaries of the grant are then described in great detail 
in all the eight directions and they consist mostly of trees, hills and lanes. 

Lines 3 and 4 of Plate III, first face, indicate thar2oo5 Murayas 

5. iiurai,a like Putti is a measure. Poth the words are used for measure, 
ment of land as well as yield (grain) from it. Here, it is used as umi uraya 
(land measurement). The words Mura and Muraka are also found in ajra as a s 
plates. Tn this record 200 Murayas of land was set apart for a c an a e ms 
cription and 40 Murayas of land was given to the writer. It loo s pro ® ® ® 
land yielding 200 Murayas of grain was set apart for the chanty and land 
yielding 40 Murayas was given to the writer of the Plates, 
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of land was set apart for Mdrgasatram or_ high-way choultry and Ddli 
mrgaventa was left out as waste-land and Apachiva^a was reserved as a 
parade-ground for Revanaf^aw^a (Head of the cavalry). Lines 5 — 7 
contain two usual imprecatory verses. The second half of line 7 states 
that ii;o Rupyas or silver pieces were paid. Probably, the sum was 
paid to the Donee as Dakshana or cash which should usually accompany 
any gift in kind. Lines 8 and 9 give the date of the grant as the 
528 year of the prosperous and victorious Ganga Era, and state that 
the writer of the grant was Madhusudana, son of Madhava of Kalinga- 
Nagara, who was given 40 Murayaa of land and the engraver was the 
Akshaidli (goldsmith) Rapama. 

(r/) Remarks. 

This inscription, unlike the two previous ones, begins in the 
same way in which the Grants of the early Ganga kings begin, but instead 
of recording the king's gifts mentions those of his vassal Sri Laksh- 
mana Ramadeva. Tt is peculiar that the Donor’s father is called Ananta 
brahma instead of Ananta varma, and the Donor "king, like the Sun, is 
said to worship with a pure mind and to mediate with a fully raised face 
and to belong to the spotless family of the river of the gods i.e., of 
Gaii^ family. The title Mahardjddhirdj'i shows that, by G. E, 528 or 
A.D. 1024, the king conquered the whole of the Kaling country extending 
from the river Godavari in the south to the river Vaitarini in the north 
and had several powerful vassals under him. One of them was 6ri 
Lakshmapa Ramadeva of Kudalavapa family who obtained the five great 
Sounds as a token of his prowess and who defeated a 'Famil enemy. It 
is not known who the enemy was but probably in a Tamil invasion of 
Kalinga, Ramadeva helped the king in defeating and driving out the 
enemy. The Donee Erapa Nay aka who received 3 villages probably for 
helping Ramadeva in a signal manner, was a Vaisya of Dantapura This 
is the earliest inscription which records the gift of a Vai^ydgrahdro, 
Brdhmandgrahdras and Dsvdgrnhdras were usually granted by all the kings 
for patronising learning and religion. In a similar manner, the king's 
successor, Vajrahasta also gave a Vaisyagrahara (the village of Kuddama) 
to a certain Mallapa ^rgshthi e 

The date of the grant is very important. Though it was read 
as 526 Ganga Era, both by the Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras 
and Mr. G. Ramadas, it would appear to be 528. The last numeral 
resembles the same one found in the C. P. Grant dated Ganga Era 138 of 
Danarpava’s son, Indravarma and since it was read there as 8. 
We have also taken it to be 8 here. A C.P. Grant of a Devendravarma 
of 397 G. E. was already published.? No C. P. Inscription subsequent 
to that date has been published so far and this present one dated 528 
G. E. would suggest that the kings intervening used the years of the 
Ganga Era only. We identify the king mentioned in this record with 
Madaukamarpava, the immediate predecessor of Vajrahasta III. In all his 
records as well as in the one of his son Raja Raja and in some of his 
grandson Cho^iaganga, only one king named Madhukamarpava is mentioned 
and so the king mentioned in this record must be identified with him only# 

6. Bhtratu Vol, II, part 2, pp. 138 — 155 . 

?. J, A, R.S, Vol. II, pp. 146464 , 
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(i) THE EASTERN GANGA COPPER-PLATES OF VAJRAHASTA V. 

(C. P. No. 3 of 1918-1319.) 

Plaie 1 i^econd face) 



I* Om Svasti 6rimatam-akhila*bhuvana-vinuta naya vinaya-daya-dana- 

2. dakshioya-satya-Saucha-Sauryya-dhairyyadi-guija-ratna-pavitrakaijiam' 
atre 

3. -ya-g6trai;iam vimala-vichar-achara-pupya-salilal-prakshalita-Kali-kala- 

kalma 

4. -sha mashlnaiii maha-Mahendrachala-sikhara-pratishthitasya sacharacha 

5. -ra-gurol^ sakala2-bhuvana-nirmmai;iaika-sutradharasya sasanka-chu- 
6t - 4 ama^er-bbhagavat 5 Gokarp^a-svaminah prasadat-samasaditai- 

7. -ka-5ankha«bheri-pancha-inaha-sabda-dhavala-cchatra-hema*chamara- 
vara-vf'shabhadancha- 

8. na-samujvala-samasta-samrajya raahimnam-aneka-samara-saifighatta- 
samupa 

9. -labdha-Vijaya-Lakshmi-samalingit-dttunga-bhujadapda-mapditanaifi 
Trikali 


X * Bead satila. 

U 


2 1 ; iaakoia 



;l7a PR. C, PRW. R. SUBRA Raq 


Plate II {fHret 


, m ^ ^>oVcu JT!^ 


' ilb ' V ' '*’^ ''"' n ;' ‘'' ■■ ?:f,Y L ; ', 

ilA “ ^ 

r®’ 'TT ?R ^/ir..-:r » Kntr-i-iScr^- ;-t-'.~ . •'3S1 j^5.'>% t? H- ^1._ ' V", H 


F/ qr 'si ?^/1rrit?|jl‘?^.''^ 


^i^'-:ii^as?;s\7;;^/r^i^' 


I* figa-mahibhujaib Ganganam-anvayatn-alaiiikarish^or-Vishpor-iva-vikram- 

ikra- 

2. -nta-dhara-matj^alasya Guijamaharpoava raahSrajasya putralj pQrvvarfi 

bhupad j bhuja ba 

3 . -bhir-vibhajya vasudliaya panchabhi^panchadha bhukta bhurl-parakramo 

4. lat-tain-eka-eva svayaih ekikytya vijitya satruS nivahan gri-Vajra- 
;S. hastasphatuSchatvariih^atam-aty-udara cbaritalj sarvvam arakshit-sa 
6. -maR tasya tanayo Gupdama raja varsha-trayani-apSIayata* tnakiih 

y. tad-aiMijabKamaropava-devah pancha-tiibSgataraabdakaaa^tasy-anujoVjna 

8. yaditya samas-tisra tatalj Kamaropavaj-jito jaga-i-kalpa-bhuruhah 

9. yo rgjad-rajitalj-cchayo Vajrahast-ovanlpatilj pra4chyodan-madaga- 

Plate 11 {Second facst) 

g- ’V) .T?!? ry'-fh v 

:^4’ 5r^' 

iTTll^ S^'T-ri ~i ■'r' • !I^ V— <'!— /'rr^vTi .TT ;r?T^ 


n>7r€hg<? 

-(M Z €'•’ jI 


3 R^ad (a^ru 4 5 


tWm 6 f, Hn 



P #vj Six jKev ‘Easthbk 'Gamia iCoppkr**<Bxatks* 


I . ndha-lubdha-madhupa^^iBaha^ga^ain «:a)ann^arthibhy alj samadat* 

sahasram-atula 

yasHySSHiam-atrapi sab firiman Aaiyanlwi-Bh.ima^iirpatir .Oa^inviiyo 
3. ttaiiisabab pafielia*triihSatao^*abdakati 'Aaixi^abbuBalc^p^iTtbvIih atptab 
.pailthivarb 

4* tad-^aarars^ub sura^raja- sununa samas*san^taih sa^tS-fri* mapda 
lab pati .ICamarpi;iava bhupatir-bhuyaiii saipirddhiipan arddba^sa 
6. tmaiij sam^ujvalab tad-anu lad'anujanniiO chittajaniiadpamajab gupa-ni 

y. dliir«apavadyo Gupd^^makbyo niahisab^ sakalamidamaraksbat-tnpi* 
yarsbSpi 

8. dbatri*valayam*alaghu-tSj6 nirjit-ArSti-chakrab tal6 dvai^maturasta 

9 . rsya Madhu*Kamarppav5 nfpab avatism*avamin^etam-abdain-ekaana^O 


Plate III (First face,) 


t ‘ ' .7T-Ti~ V ■ ■"■’ ■■ — " — "-' '' ■ ■ 

I , -5 I ' ‘y/ 



I. -vjibiatixil atba ypjraKasta-nypatir- agra-sutad^akhila-guni^japagra- 
a pya liCamirppavit kavxpdra-pragiyaman-avadata-subha-kirttih Sriya i- 
3. ya yaijdktmb anvaya^payah^payonidbi sam^udbhavapa^-cba yab sam^aiani 
4* ymaya-mahadevyab Sri Vajrahaata iti tauayah viyad-ytu- 

5. vPidbi-«Aiiikby5!fa -yiti iakabda-sangbe Dina-krta VT3habba-sthS 

6. ^Ridhiptbb^ AttrlAfnS Pbanushi cha Sita-^paksbe Spryya^vace trti' 

7h "liFSiii ypji aakala dharitFtdi rakshituib .y-6bhishiktab nyiyena 

^yalta ,#Ai!iam^charitiiiii tri-va^"gga-margsepa rakshati mahimrina- 
9> hba^pi^RtipS ok«vySdhAyas*cha -nirayas-cha pk-apadas-cha 


7 9fa4 #7 8 I, Mmit 9 y mahXiah 10 „ 
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Plate III {Second face.) ' 


T->' it » 


t ^ -^'5 (a ^ (o" J 7 f ^ 

f ’ rt ^ cT! ;t^ 57 .^ g ^ g II ^j 

;!f ” .77 f^-jp! :7& ? ,t q- (T 'iTI if a ,,.T ^7 jj , 

't ^^k,777'/-7^?' "f ■pTfw'vi'/ f T^/^i 

iTt-H. W',? I'S f .%, cP ,j(-f;4|3J1 il^ imflmsv.i 

J >m iyrzij | 7,i . „ , , 5 r?i ’kfM 

S (H 7STi<Si^'U^4ff«% -^*9 K s ■ %7n<i=ni3 a jj; .wv® g 


t.. rpraja bhuvi bhavanti vibhuti-jnatyali vyaptg Ganga-kulottamasyaya- 

а. Sasa dik-chakravale saiSi-pradyot-amalinena yasya bhuvanah pra- 

3. Jilada-saihvadina saindurair-ati^^-pandra-panka^patalai kumbhasthali-pel2 

4 , ttakeSvlS-alimpanti punab puna§-cha haritam-adhorapa va 
3, rapan anuragepa gupino yasya vaks^o- mukh-abjayoh H 

б. raSine^S Sri-Sarasvatyav-anukule virajita Kalinga-naga* 

7. rSt-Parama-mahesvaralS Parama-Bhattataka Maharajadhiraja Tri 
8 Kajing-adhipati Snmad-Vajtahasta-Deva kuSali samast-amatya-pra- 
9, mukha-janapadan samahpya sam-ajnapayati viditam-astu bhavata- 

Plate JV (First face). ^ 
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1 . ih Erada-vishaye Sattivadain chatuh-simalTvachhinnaih-saja- 

2. larSthaJaifai sarvva-pida-vivarjjitaiii achandrarkka-kshiti-saina-ka- 

3. lath yavao-m§ti"pitr 5 r-atniana^-pu 50 ra-ya$o-vrddhaye a- 

4. ja’-girinidhi-^akabde Karkkataka-masi Sukla-paksba- 

5 . Trai odasyam-Adityavare KanchidSsa-Valuta- 

6. vuni-gr^ariiivasinah Gaaapaty-akhyasya sunuh Kutadi-Na- 

7. yaka^ tasya bharyya Sridevf tayoh saihjjataya Ganapa* 

8* ti-Nayakaya udaka-purvvaiiii® tambra-sasanaiii kptva Sattiva- 


Plaie IV (Second face.) 





1. dam pra-dattam-asmabhir-bbhavibhir bbhumipalairm-manun 5 dharma* 

2* ravai-paripalaniyam-iti tasy-aiva gramasya sima likhya- 

nte purwasyaih disi Kroppali-grama-tatak-antar-ggata-bandh- 5 pa- 
4* ri tintripi-vrkshah Indragneyayor-madhye dhanv-akara-vakram 

5. Agneyyaiii di^i tintrini-vrkshah Dakshinasyaiii disi tri-ku- 

6. ta -ambra-vrksha-valmikau Nairityaiii disi trikute valmfka-yugalaih 

7. Pa&chimasyaih disi tintripi-valmikau vayavyaih di^i pashapah 

3* Uttarasyaih diiSi trikute visha-vrksha-samuham Isanyaih^S diSi tri- 
9 . Kroppali-tataka-bandh-opari tintripi-vrkshab shashti-varsfaa- 

aalittsri^ 


17 Read 18 „ ptrvvakam 19 „ iiinyim 

I3«a 
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JPlate V (First face} 



I, Svargge modati bhumidah akshepta ch-anumanta cha tanyeva Na- 
«• rake vaset dattam-ishtan-tapas-Uptam hutam ch-aiva Yudhishthira a* 

3, rddhanguleaa sima yahara^ena pra^asyati sva-daitaiii para datta- 

4. ih^ yo hareta vasuadhar 4 ih sa vishthSyiih krmirbhutva 
5# pitri^^bhis-saha pachyati bhumiih yah pratigirhpati ya- 

6. §cha bhutniifa prayaiSchati^l ubhau tau pupya-karnamapau niyataih 

7. svargga-gaminau Maha-Kftyastha-Sandhivigrahi Mavuraya-sununa 
3 , Sandhivigrahi«-srI-Damodarepa likhitath utkilitaih-AkshaSali-Vaile- 

Plate V {Second face) 

1, Mojuna iti. 

(2) THE EASTERN GANGA COPPER-PLATES OF RAJARAJA L 
(C. P. No. 4 of 1918—1919.) 

Plate r, (Second face} 

!• Om Svasti Srimatam-akhila-bhuvana-vinuta-naya-vinayadaya-dana- 
dakshapya-satya-Sau- {vimala-vichar-a 

2. cha Sauryya-dhairyyadi gupa-ratna-pavitrakapam-Atreya-gStrapaih 

3« •chara«pupya*Sa^lila-prakshalita«Kali-kala kalmasha-mashipaih maha- 
Mahendra- [ nirmina 

4» chala^Sikhara-pratishthitasya sa*char-achara»guroh sakala-bhuvana* 

3* -paika-shtradharasya §asaQka«chu^aTiiaper*bbhagavat 5 Gdkarppa- 

svamina^ [cchatra-hema-' 

•6« prasadat-samasadit-aika-iSankha-bheci-pavi tra-maha-§abda dhava la- 
7. chSaiara*vara*v|rshabha*lanchaaa-sam*ujjvala-samasta-saairajya-maIiiiiiiia 
3 t m-aiieka*saniara-sanghatta-saia*ttpa-labdha Vijaya*Lakshmi*sam&liiigita 

I, ea %. 
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Plate II, {First face.) 
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I. tunga-bhuja-dapiJa-mart^itanaTii Tri-Kalinga-mahibhujarfi Ganganam- 
anvayam-a 

а. lankarishpor-Vishijor-iva vikram-akranta-dharStna^tJalasya Gunamaha-3 
nsi^iava-maha- 

3 . rajasya putrah purvvam bhupatibhir-vibhajya vasudhaya panchabhih 

panchadha 

4 . bhukta bhuri-paiakramo bhuja-balat-tam-eka eva svayaih eki-krtya viji 

5 . tya^atru-nivahan §ri-Vajrahastas*chatuschatvarimsatam*aty-udara- 

б . charitah sarvvam-arakshit-samah tasya tanayo Gundama-raja varsha- 
trayam-apa 

7 . layad^-mahiih tad-anujah Kamarnpava-devah pancha-tririisatam-abda- 
kan tasy-a 

8 . nujo Vinayadityas-samas-tisrab tatah Kamarpoavaj-jato jagati- 

Plate II, (Second face), 

1. kalpa-bhuruhah yo rajad-rajitac-chayo Vajrahast-ovanipatih praSchoda- 

2 . n-mada-gandha-lubdha-madhupa-vyalidha-gapdan gajann-artthibhyas- 
-sam-adat sahasram«a 

3 . -tulo-yas-tyaginam-agrapi-s-sah Sriman-Aniyanka-Bhima nrpatir-Gan- 
ginvayo 

4 . -ttaxiisakab pancha triiii§atam abdakan sam abhunak pri^thvlm stutab 

partthivaib 

S* tad agra. sunub suraraja suauna samas samast astamit ari mapda 
lab ssa^ pati Kamarppava bhupatir bhuvadi samrdhiman arddha 
samaih samujjvala 

7 * oh tad anu tad anujanmo Chittajanm5paman5 gupanidhir anavady5 
Gupdam akhy5 

8 « mahisabT sakalatn idam arakshat trip! varshapi dhatrl valayam alaghu 
tSjo 

Plate III, (Firat face). 

a. nirjjit arati chakrab tato dvaimaturas tasya IVCadhu Kamarppavo ny 
pab avatism a 

•vanim 5tim abdan ekanna vimSatiih atha Vajrahasta orpatir agra 
sutad akhila 

8 « Baad mahi 4. laifan 5. „ pv 6 . ta 7# 4o^ 



1 W6; c; R; StJBBA Rao 

31, £U9i j^nigrai gaQyal^ Ka^anlrQQavat kavindra praslyaman avadata subha. 

'$rf' : ' 

4. jraifo tva Vaidumbiavaya paya)^ payonidhi sam udbhaviyaS cha yahsanv 

. a|w Vi . ' 

5. nayla maba devyab Sri Vajrahasta id tanayah Viyad ttu nidhi san 
. kbfitb yati 

6 . ^kabda aahghe dina krti vyshabhasthe RShipibhe sulagne Dhanusbi 
cha «ita pai^sfae Suryya vare 

7. tftiy^ yuji sakala dharitriih rakshituih ydbhishiktah nyayygna yatra. 
samam |chaH 

8. tutb tri vargge mlrggeua rakshati mahitn mahita pratape nirv vyadha 
yaS cha niraya§ cha ni 


Plate III, {Second face). 



1. f gpadad cha Sasvat praji bhuvi bhavanti vibhuti mattyab vyaptS 
_|9^ik^,kulottema>i^A, 

2. sa dik chakravSlS ^aii pradyot imalinena yasya bhuvaoah prahlida 


ppy^p^saindn 

3 . rair ati sl^ra pa&ka |>ataUih kumbha sthali pattakSshv alimpant^ . 
puuah punad cha harili 


IQ |^^aQ&. vala^a** attiHlig^a'^guQis^ ^sya vaksh5 mukh abjayo 




^ Sa^l|v^y| vanukdle virajatah igacchaimuru vikramS [nira 
^ Jft 'aal»9# iastr abhiySttad div$ yga SyyShata vi§ya,v];tti ida^biUigis ' 

7 . ieukamarkl 9 iyaf^nuna ^iyai^ mahi-^taSdalS 

tri^a^atsara ‘ " , fi^ajrahM^^ 

R, >m*abhra''4ail|9ta*yai||tsivarsha>traySQ-idhikaiii tat>OBa&ga-Mah&dgvy3iit 


'i 



,';,v 'to. itHft 
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Plate IV {First face.) 



1. patih Gauryyam iva Harasyabhut Karttikeya iv atmajah Lakshmi 

vadhu vadana- [cha gupinaiii cha dura- 

2. pankaja-maka^lranda sandoha parichumbana chancharikah yo maninaih 

3. tmanaih'cha santimcha modam atula^2 ^ha bhayaih cha datte sakabde 

Nayanabja garbbha nidhige 

4. Jeshtheshtaroi sel^jnake lagnechottaraPhalgupiGurudine pakshesu subhe 

5. subhe 15 kaloka maha mahidhra valayalankaravatya bhuvas saiiiSikta^^ 

6. ssa Kalifiga raja tilakahSri Rajarajb nrpah Kalihganagarat ParamaMa 

7. hesvara Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Tri Kalingadhipatel 5 §rimad 

Devendra Va- [mahuya sa-^^ 

8. rmma Rajaraja Devah kusali samast amatya pramukha janapadansa 

Plate IF (Second face). 



; -/ji fit j ^ 
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I. jnapayati viditam astu bhavataiii Varahavarttanyam Brhatkodilagramah 
bhi- 

nnala vattakena saha grama grSsaih krtva chatus simavacchinnassajala 
sthalassa- 

3. rvva pidA ^{^ivarjjitam achandr arka sthiti sama kalam yavat matapilror a 

4. tman^^cha punyayas5bhivrddhaye shadbhagan krtva Vasu Nidhi Nanda 
$• gapite Sakabde Chaitre masi Vishuvati Sariikrantyarii Kalipura Grama 
- 6 * mivasi Vatsa gotra Vasudeva ^armmane chatvarb bhagah Kasyapa gotra 
7. Narayana 5 arnmane dyau bhagau cha asmabhih pra datta iti. 

(3) THE EASTERN GANGA COPPER-PLA'rKS OF MADHU- 

kAmArnNav x dev a. 

{C. P. No, 5 of 

Phifp i, {St'cond face) 



1 Om Svasti Amara pura^nukarioa sarvvata^ sukha ramaniya ^ vijayava- 

td Kalingana 

2 gara vasakat prasidha^ sidha4 tapasadhyasita kandar odara dari Mahe- 

ndrachalSmala ka 

3, naka giri sikhara pratibhthitasya charachara guro sakala^ bhuvana 
nirmmapaika 

4 sutradhara sa^Sanka chud^mapSrbbhagavatdGbkarppasvaminascharapaka 

3 mala yugala prapamad apagata sakali*^ kalankd Gangama 

4 la kula tilaka Srlml^ Anantabrahma Devab tasya putro vipula 

7 vikram anat aneka bhQpala mau^ mapt marichi ka ranj! pada padtna 
yugaja 

5 Yimaia chittir chitas tarapSr iv ajSsho da&gmukha dhyayi pratapa 

Sttiral® sa 

Head Puri^ a* 8. yU 4. ai'toa 5. asahata 8. aia 

Biolcala 8. iirinAn 9. mau(i 10. $mra 
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Plate IL {Firat face). 



1 rit kulamala Maharajadhiraja Sri m all Madhu Kavarnna Deval^ kusa 

li Kali 

2 nc:a manclala prati vadha Trikhali pranchatyaslasli chinchaH Pattya 

pura Parame 

3 svara sainadhi^ata Panchamahasahda liinila parasoshena pratyanta 

Bhairava Srimai'^ 

4 Kudalavapa kulatilaki ^ri ilakshana^l Rama Dc^a I’aduiie jrrame 

«; yasa^'^ Dantapura vastavya Vaisya kiila Vansa Sri Mancha Nayaka ta 

6 sya sunn Parama Mahesvara Mata pitr pad anudhyata Erapa Nayaka 

7 sya Padu^rama Hondaravadd Mdrakhinf) trayagra^^ sameta Vaisya a 

8 grahara kritva^"^ sapradatal^ miti Ranaka raja putra vishayapati sama 

Plate //, (Seco'fd face). 



11* Bead Hrimin. 12 . K^mir^akvi^vah 13. sArimftrt 14. lak$himfpa 15. yUBya 
16. gr%ma 17 . kftvS^ 18. sampradatta. 
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1 sta raja padopa jivina chalusi^'^ mavacchinna sa jala sthala sarvvapi^* 

badha vivarjita^O 

2 achata bhata pravesa'-^^ chandr arka kshiti sama ka atha sima 

lingani kaddhyante 23 

3* Purvvep aiva dela marga garta tintrrii trayam Agneyadisaya tr^^kute raja 

4, patha gartasmasana gadadainccha limira vriksha25 yechivada nandi- 
vriksha^^ ro- 

5. pita sila "intrni traya vapikapali Dakshine disS,ya parvvate si- 

6* khara Nairitya^^disaya garta sila Paschima disaya madhachina garta 

7. SilaVayavya disaya chunagodi kup5 Uttara disaya pubhulu bhagada pa 

8. rvvata dr5ni brhat parvvata utara^'^drdpi dvaya pavvata‘^®madhye drdni 

gata^^ 

0. vapika pali asvattha vrksha garta nandi vrksha kadamba vrksha tintr^O 

Plate III, {First face). 
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1. valmika rdpita sila tintrni gfeirta valmika tata ropila sila- 

2. dvaya titrtjii^l isana disaya raja^a vrksha valmika garta parvvata tala- 

3. marga satrasya bhumi muraya sata dvaya 200 Dolimrgaventa 

4. P5da Bhoi Revaparauta golupatale apachivada bahubhi- 

$• rvasudha data32rajana Sagaradi bhi*^^ yasya yasya yada bhumi ta 
6* -sya tasya tada phala^^sva data^^ para datam^^va ydhareti®*^ sudhara^^ 
shashthir ^ > ; 

7* varsha sahasraui vishfha ya39 jayatekrmih datu deda sata rupya 150 
8. Ganga pravarddha vijayarajya samvatss^Va ahkS^api 528 Kalihga nagara 
vastavya Madhava sunu^^Ma 

g» dhusuda^^nena likhita^2 lekhakasya bhumi^^ muraya 40 Ak^shaSSli 
Rai^amena utiklrita.^^ 

I' ‘ ' *4# ■' 

% 

19. Bead chatu^Alz^^ 20. i^par^tah 21. pravSa'^ 22. kilah 
2 S. imhyaniS 24. 25. vpkshd 26. Naifiya 27. Uttara 28. parvata 

29. gaaiSt 30. tintffpi SI. tMTni 32. dattk 88. hhih 34, phalam 

35. dattam 36. dattam 37. r$ta 38. vanumdharkm 39. yim 40. sttnu 
41. adda 42. likhitam 43. hhimi 44, utklriiam. 
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<4) THE EASTERN GANGA COPPER-PLATES OF ANANTAVARMA 

CHOPA GANGA DEVA. 

(C. P. No. 6 of 1918 -1919.) 

Plate I, (Second face.) 

1 Om Svasti Srlmatim akhilabhuvana vinuta nay a vinaya day a dana 

dakshipya 

2 satya saucha saury y a dh airy yadiguQaratna pavitraka^am Atreya gotra 

3 i^am vimala vicharachara pupyasalila prakshalita Kalikala kalmasha ma 

4 shl^aih maha Mahendrachala sikhara pratishthitasya sacharachara guro 

5 h sakalabhuvana nirmmanaika sutradharasya sasanka chu^amaperbbha 

6 gavatd Gokarijnasvaminah prasadat samasaditaika sankha bheri pa 

7 nchamahasabda'dhavalacchatra hemachamara varavrshabhalanchana samu 

8 jvala samasta samrajya mahimnamaneka samara sanghatta samupalabdha 

Plate II, {First face). 

t Vijaya Lakshmi samalingit 5 ttunga bhujada n^a man^iianam Tri 

Kalinga mahibhu [ marujalasya 

2 jam Ganganamanvayamalankarishp 5 Vishiioriva vikramalkranta dhara 

3 Gupa Maharppava^ Maharajasya putrah Sri Vajrahasta Deva schatu 

schatvariiii 

4 satamabdakan kshitimarakshit tat ,tana >5 Gundmaraja varshatraya 

5 mapalayat tadanu ladanujah Kamar^^pa'va Devah panchatrirhsa 

6 dvarshani tasyanujo Vinayadityah samastisrah tatah Kamarpna 

7 va tanayo Vajrahast 5 yd madagalita gai^dangajan sahasramartthibhyah 

8 samadatsa panchatriih satamabdakan tatastadagrasunub Kama 

Plate H {Sero7i(l face). 


< 5 ^ 14 , 5 ]. 




5m 91^ 








1 . Read Vikrama 
18 -a 


2. 


Mahdrrp iva. 
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1 r];iiiava Devorddha samaih tatastadanujd Guijdamahipati striijii varshai;^! ta 

2 danu tasya dvaimaturo Madhu Kamarwava ekona vimsati varsha^ii 

tatah Ka (Sri Vajra 

3 mar^ipavad Vaidumbanvaya sumudbhavayaih Vinayamahadevyaiii jatah 

4 hasta Devo divah patantam atibhishanamasanim sastyabhirjaghanasa 

5 traya triihsata maddakanavani mapalayat tata sutasyatmabhavori 

6 marddanassa Rajaraja kshitipah kshitiiii samah arak.shadashtau Varui:iala 

7 yamaran nidhirgunanaih Nidhipala sannibhah tat 5 Rajendrachala 
8, sya tanaya Rajasundari rajnastasyagra mahishi sati sutamasuya 

Plate III, (First face.) 



1 Sakabde Nandarandhragrahi gana gaciite Kumbha samsthe Uinese ^ 

sukle pakshe 

2 tritiya yuji Ravija dine Revatibhe Nryugme lagne GanganvavaySmbu 
•5 5a vaha dinakrivisva"^ visva'^riibharaya ^^ihakraift' samrakshitum sadguna 

4 nidhiradhipa Schodagangobhishiktah Kalinga nagarat Para 

5 ma Mahe^vara Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Trikaliii^adhi 

6 patib Srimad Atiantavarmma Chodaganga Deva kusali samastamatya 

jpraimi 

7 kfaa lanapadan &amahuy% samajnipayati viditamastu bhavatam Rup^ya 
i kani irishkyS $eitad&kh:^gr&^^^ duatusd^mava cc^anirk6 sajala 


3. Read diniii 4. ,, viiva 


S. „ vilva 6. „ cchinmk 
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Pla^e Illf (Second face.) 



1 bihaiaT sarvvapidavivarjitamachandrarkakshilisamakLilam yavaainaia pi 

2 tr 5 r^tinanascha punya yasdbhivrddhaye Rutu Gagana Viyat Chandra » 

3 ganitci vSakabde ladjirainasthaBha^avaiyai puja naivedya dipadi karanaya 

Deva'^^raha j^ana kr 

^ shvudit i saiiiaharaya Chatala:jra'na nivasi Vallanapainufustasya pu 
3 trah iVannipaiTi'^ustasya piUraya Kdaiarachandraya maciara manava 
6 rtti ka^inabhirdaltetih.*^ 

(5) THK KAS l'ERN GANGA COPPER-PLATES OF DEVENDRAVARMA. 

(C, P. No. 7 of 1918 — 1919). 

PI tie /, {Secon / face) 
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t Cm Svasti Amarapuranukaripa sukha ramaniyadvijayavata Kajinga 

2 nagara^ dhivasaka mahendrachalamala sikhara praiishthiiasya sa chara 

charii gu 

3 ro sakala^** bhuvana nirmmanaika sutradharasyaSasanka chuda maner^ 

bhaga 

4 vat5 Gdkirppasvaminaschrapa kamalaradhanaika taiparasyanekahi 

5 va sarhkshbbha janita jayasabda pratapavanata samasta samanta chakra 

6 chudamapeprabhamapjari punja ranjita vara charana yugalo Sri MahA 

7 rjanuvarma sunu Maharajadhiraja ^ri Devendravarma Pushkarini 

vishaye Viri 

$ pika gramavastavya kutumbina* sainajnapayati vidiiamastu v5 

Hlate //, {F rat fanf), 



1 Yathaya gramaka ^vvasaka Vilachisunu Hetilokayaddya pradata® 

2 sarvva kara bharamapahrtya^ chandrarka taraka yava*^ Sasana sthitya 

prati 

3 padiie ti chatunamapi hfa^carana samanya bhari svakamadhptya^bha 

4 garikaya bhumi bahishkrtyati alra simalingani likhya 

5 nte purvasya disi Maradagramasima setuvanarajika che ti 

6 dakshipenapi Pushkaripi sitna vanarajika cheii paschimepa 

7 Pushkaripi grama sima setuvanarajika cha utarepapi Kuma 
S rikabhata grama vanarajika cheti atra cha Vyasagita 


1. Read Nagard i-a „ aaakala 2. ,, matter 3. ,, ndf^. 

4. tdaaka s- 0 pradaita 6. „ tyd 7, ydvat 
S ,, hrt% 9. ,, mudrtya 10. M vana. 
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Plate 77, {Sicond face). 



t ni sioka mabhuda phalasankava ^^(^)paradatcii pa 

2 rthiva svadanam paramanantya W paradananu pala 

3 ne iti kamaladajambu bindul51a Sriyam anuchintya 

4 manusya^^ jivitapcha sakala mida mudahrtam hi 

5 buddhva na hi purushai parakirtaye vil5pya bahubhi 

6 rvasudha datta raja bhi^^ sagaradi bhil^ yasya ya 

Plate III, {First face). 



1 sya yadabhumi tasya^^ tasya tada phalaiS svadattalG para 

2 dattamva yo haranti vasudhara^^ sa vishtha ya^® krmil^ bhu 

3 tva pitfbhi^^^ saha pachyate hiranyam^lekaiii gamekaifa bhumi 

4 rapySkarhanguIa^2 harana^^ rakamayati yavadabhu 

5 ti saiiiplavaiii likhita midatii Sarvvachandra srI samanteneti 

6 utkirpaiti tamra^asanaih srI samanta VipdimalaDeti. 

10(a) Read vaJjt 10(b) tydiH ii. manuskya 12811$ ,,bhik 14, ^^atcufya 
IS* f* phalafh 16. ,, svadaitdM 17. vaauihdhardih 18. „ ydih 
•• krtnir 20, „ bhik 21. hiranyam 22 ,, gulafh 23, , haranna 
18-b 
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THE EASTERN GANGA COPPER-PLATES OF 
ANANTAVARMADEVA. 


(C. P. No. 8 of 1918—1919.) 
Plate I (Second face.) 



1 Om S vasty Amarapura^u^kari^ia sarvvartu sukharamanlya 

2 dvijayavat Kaliihganagaradhi vasakat Mahendracha 

3 la mala Sikharapratti^hthiUasya^ sacharachara gurossaka 

4 la bhuvanaika^W nirmmapaika sutradharasya sasamka chudama 

5 s^er Bhagavattd^ G 5 karppa Svamina 4 charapakamala yu 

6 gala prabbama^ dviga^ kalikalankd nne'^kahava saihkshobha 

7 janita jayasavda^ prattapa® nata samasta sal® mamjaripunja ra 

8 ,njita varacharapx kamala sittaH kumuda kundendvavadata 

9 vinirgata ya§ 5 dhva$tarati kulachald naya vinaya 


I Read puranu 2 praliehfhitaaya 2(a) bhuvana 3 vata 
4 Bv&mtnah 5 prafpdm& 6 dvigata j m i Sabda 9 pratapa 
10 esmanta chakrachudUma^fprabhd it sita. 
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Plate II ( First face). 



1 daya dana kshinyal^ sauryaudarya satya tyagadi guija 

2 sampadadharabhuto parama MaheSvara parama Bhagu paramatta^ 

3 Rijadhiraja Gangamalakula tilakah Dendravarmal^ sunu 

4 Sri Anantavarma deva ku^ali Kaiiitakavarttani Vishaya Ra 

5 shtra kflta Najekaradadakrtyasa vastavya dina Jana padalB 
■6 sarvva samajnapayati viditamastu bhavataiii pradattarfi 

7 dvishashati maddhirpapa bhavata matnapda I atra punya sateka 

8 rsha 4apapodda chibhadritalachapvari hidaromavaha 

9 chchadnnagotroma bhabharapvadadva mapapa bhattarpi 
10 ta 1 bhatta Naradasagotraya j Kanvasakhaya^ | Vedyanasa 

Plate II, (Second face). 






a 



-,y-, . 








12 Kead dakshinva 13 parama Bhatta 14 DevBndrava.rma 
■5 janSpada 16 KavvafikhSya 
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1 manaya shatkarmabhiraiaya s6^^grahai;ia paraga ka 

2 lena dhira purvakena matapitrdratmanascha pupyabhi 

3 vfdhayelS achaihdrarkakalaiii tamraiSasanam kytva ddha 

4 tre pradata^9 vurasanamna nakenachi paripaihtinasarve 

5 tadhyaiii samuchita prachaya dasamasaka mida^^ 

6 samasta pariharakena bhoktavya I atra slma linga 

7 ni likhyante chatufbbidi§a»prayapaisvadhyaralaih krta 

8 gfhavrtisladhaiva chabhumi yahab parigrhnati echabhumi 
g prayachchati ubhautau punya karmapau nayatau pasa 

10 gaminallSvadataiii^l paradattamva yohareti22 vasundhara 

11 savishthayam krmi 

Plate III {First Jace). 



1 rbhutva | pitrbhisaha pachyate 1 Hiranyamakaiti23 gamekam 

2 bhumi mapyeka mangulaih haranaraka^^ mayati | yava 

3 dabhuta saiiiplavatii 1 itikamaladalamvu25 vindula§ri26 

4 yamanuchintya manusya27 jitapcha^S sakala mi 

5 . baniupagataiiipchaavudhva29 nahi purushai varaki 

6 rtaye vilSpyaih | likhitaifa Sandhivigrahi Vi 

7 njakenaiii^ 1 Velugrama vastavya Vinjanasu 

8 ta I Mahindapaka 'mara visthirpQavvirddhi^^ 


17 Read soma i8 irddhayg tg pradattaiH 20 midufh 21 8 vadattam> 
22 yohariira 23 mSka^H 24 haramaraka 23 dafambu 26 binauloldiri 
27 manushya 2% jiutoihcha 2g budhvd 30 neti 31 rrddhu 
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( 4 > THE COPPER.PLATES OF ANANTAVARMA 

CHOPA GANGA D£vA, (C. P. No. 6 of 1918-19)* 

(a) Description of the Plates. 

It is a set of 3 plates ^ each, strung in a circular ring 

iW in diameter whose ends are soldered into a seal in diameter. 

The whole set weighs 120 Tolas. In the surface of the disc of the 
seal are found, countersunk, a couchant Bull facing left in the middle 
of it, a Sun, a Crescent and a Sun and a Lampstand at the top of it, an 
Anku§a or Elephant'goad in front of it and a Lotus-creeper below it. 
Except the first side of the first plate, all other sides contain writing* 
The plates are broader at the ends than in the middle and their rims are 
raised so as to protect the writing. 

(b) Alphabet oud Language, 

The alphabet consists of clearly and nicely written Sanskrit 
characters of the nth century. The language is in Sanskrit prose 
throughout. The contents of this record resemble those of C. P. No. 3 
and C. P. No. 4 upto plate HI, first face, excepting for omissions 
of qualifying attributes of kings. It is less free from mistakes than those 
two sets of plates. However, the use of s for & as in Dinese and Visva 
(Vide footnotes 3, 4 and 5) and the shortening of the vowel where the 
long one should be usedt as shown in footnotes 1 and 8, must be noted. 

(c) Subject-matter, 

It is the same as that found in C.P. No. 3 and C.P. No. 4 upto 
plate III, first face* At the end of plate II, second face* it is stated that 
Raja Raja ruled for 8 years and his eldest wife or Queen-consort was 
Rajasundari, the daughter oi Rajendrachdla. 

Plate III, first face, records that in S. 999, denoted by Nandas (9) 
Apertures (9) and Planets (q) when the Sun was in the Kumbha (Aquarius), 
on Sunday, the third lunar day of the bright fortnight under the Revati 
star and during Nyyugma (Mithuna) lagna^ Chodaganga, who was the Sun 
to the Lotus-flower of the Ganga family and who was the Mine of several 
good qualities, was annointed king for protecting the Wheel of Earth. From 
Kalinganagaraithe illustrious Anaotavarma Cfaoda Ganga, the devout worship* 
per of God MaheSvara, the devout Bhattaraka,the gieat King of kings, the 

* In this article, we have adopted the same numbers, found in 
the List of Copper-plates examined during 19x8-19 by the Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Madras and followed the same order in the publication of 
the texts of the several Plates as well as the body of the article. We 
find the. same numbers being referred to often in tfie several artigl^g 
published by scholars regarding this subject, 
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Lord of Tri-Kalinga, being in good health and having assembled all rural 
subjects head id by all the Ministers, commanded and informed them that 
the village of SeUada^ lying in Rupavartani District (Modern Tekkali Taluq) 
and enclosed within 4 limits and with all water rights, 

Plate III, second face records — was granted in perpetuity, for the 
merit and fame of his parents and himself, freed from all molestations, in 
the Saka year 1006, denoted by Chandra or Moon (i), Viyat or Air (o), 
Gagana or Sky (o) and ]?.tu or Seasons (6), it being constituted as a 
Devdgrahdra for worship, offerings and lamps to the Goddess Bhagavati, 
of the Same village, to Komarachandra, son of Nannipamgu and grandson 
of Vallanapaiiigu, a resident of the village of Chatala towards his Madura* 
maintenance. 

Remarks, 


These Plates resemble closely (except in the portions dealing 
with the gift of village and the details of donee) those of Korni dated S, 
1003 published in J, A. H. R. S. Vol. I, pp. 40—48. 

The geneology and chronology given in these Plates resemble 
those given in them and in the Vizag Plates dated Saka years 1003 and 1057 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIII pp. 161-165 and 172 — 176 respectively) and 
in all the Plates of his father and grand-father published so far 
and differ from those given in this king's Korni Plates dated 6aka 1034 
(J.A.H. R.S. Vol. I, pp. 106-124) and Visag Plates dated Baka .1040 (Ind. 
Ant. '^^ol. XVIII, pp. 165-172). The latter cannot therefore be believed 
to be correct and true. Vide for fuller discussion Ep. Ind, VoL / P’, 
Nadag am Plates of Vojrahasta HI tdWtd byMr.G.V. Ramamuriy Pantulu. 

(5) TPIE COPPER-PLATES OF DEVENDRAVARM A. 

(C. P. No. 7 of 1918-19). 

(a) Description of the Plates, 

It is a set of 3 plates strung in a ring containing a .seal. The 
whole set weighs iioy^ tola.s. The seal and the ring alone weigh 32^ tolas. 
The first and the last plates contain no writing on their first and .second 
sides respectively which act as covers. Each plate measures 
and contains writing in clear and bold old Telugu kannada characters 
of the 9th century. 'Fhe circular ring wliich holds the plates is 
in diameter and the seal into which the two ends of the ring are soldered 
is iW in diameter. On the disc of the Seal is a Rull in a sitting 
posture facing left. The Bull has a hump and a garland of bells round 
its neck. To its left side is carved a crescent and below it a fish. To its 
right is an nnkusi (elephant-goadl. The Bull is i" high near its head 
which is raised and 1" long from the tip of the mouth to the tail. All 
the figures are very artistically carved out in bold relief. 


*The meaning of this term *'Mkdara maintenance", is not clear. Such a term 
occurs also in the Bo44oM4w Plktes of Vajrahasta III (Bharati, Vol. Ill, pp, 
82-94A The Editor, Mr. M. S. Sarma opined that the term is the same as M^dari, 
a low oaste-man engaged in making bamboo baskets. We cannot agree, however 
with ibis opinion. We wonder whether an Emperor should endow a whole village 
for such low services such as supplying baskets and get Plates i]:|soribe4 to 09111 * 
moinorate the great event ! I 
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(b) Alphabet and Language, 

The characters are old Telugu-kannada of the gth century. The 
language is Sanskrit* The alphabet belongs to the old Kutila type. The 
scribe prepared the grant very carelessly as shown by the several omissions 
of letters and words (Vide footnotes for corrections). These plates 
resemble those of Rajendravarma^s son, Devendravarma of G. E. 310 
published in Ep. Ind. Vol. XVIII, pp. 311 — 313. Another set, not dated, 
was published in Ep. Car. Bangalore Vol. as Insc. No. 140. They were 
both engraved by Khapdimala who also engraved these plates. The 
name of the king’s father happens to be Rajendravarma as in these plates 
also* and so we identify this king with the one whose plates are dated 
G. E, 310. The grant, dated 310 G. E., was written by Sarva chandra 
like the present one and so, we hold that, though these plates contain no 
date, they also belong to the same time (310 G. E.""8o6 A. D.l The 
identity in the names of the king’s father, the scribe and the engraver as 
well as the style of the inscriptions would all support this view. 

(r) Subject-matter. 

Plate I, second face and Plate II, first face state that, from Kalinga- 
Nagara, which resembles Amarapura, the King Devendravarma, who was 
a devout worshipper of Gokarpaswami residing on Mt. Mahendra, who 
was styled the great King of kings and who was the son of the illustrious 
Rajendravarma, commanded and informed the families of the village of 
Viripika in the District of Pushkarani thus: “I have granted the village 
in perpetuity, free from all taxes and molestations, to Hetiloka, son of 
Vilachi, a resident of the same village.” The boundaries of the gift are 
then described. The villages of Marada, Pushkarapi and Kumarikabhata 
are mentioned. Pushkaripi is identified by some scholars with Snkurmam. 

Plate II, second face and plate III, first face, (first 4 lines) give 
the usual imprecatory verses {Vydsa ilokas). They rare five in number. 
The last two lines of the inscription state that it was written by the 
vassal Sarvachandra and engraved by the vassal Khapdimala. 

(6) THE COPPER-PLATES OF ANANTAVARM ADEvA 
(C. P. No. 8 of 1918 — 19) 

(a) Demription of the Plates 

It is a set of 3 plates weighing 72 tolas along with ring and 
seal also. The 3 plates are 6" ^ each. The first and the third plates 
do not contain any writing on their first and second sides which are 
blank and which therefore serve as covers to the record. The ring which 
is circular is diameter and the seal The Seal contains in its 

disc a crescent at top and a standing bull facing right below it. 

* We regret that in the Texts ^which were printed beforehand) two mis- 

readings have appeared on pages 186 and l87. Please read “ STtniftn Rftj^ndra ** 
for S^ri Mahgrjanu, (lines 6 and 7 above the block on p. 186) and ^^KhandV* iof 
Yindi, at the end of the 6th line in plate 111 (first face). 
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( 6 ) Alphabet and Language, 

The lipi is old Telugu-kannada and the letters are of Ku(ila type 
and belong to the Sthorgth century A. D The language is Sanskrit. There 
are several PrSkritisms and the use of different forms for the same letter 
is a special peculiarity. The scribe has done his work very carelessly 
(Vide footnote No. lo which is typical). The adoption of v for b and § 
for s and vice versa shows the local usages of the times. The Bindu in 
several places is wrongly omitted (Vide footnotes 19, 20 and 21 for 
corrections,) 

(c) Subject-matter, 

Plate I, (second face)f gives the usual description of the Dynasty 
found in the C. P, No. 7 noted above. 

Plate II, (first face), states that king Anantavarmadeva, the son 
of Devendravarmadeva who was the Crest-jewel of Gahga family, who 
was King of kings, who was the devout Bhattaraka, the devout Bhaga- 
vata and the devout worshipper of God Isvara, being in good health# 
assembled and commanded the country subjects of the village of Naje- 
karada and the Rashtrakuta chiefs of the district of Kamtakavariani 
thus:— “I have granted the village, free from all taxes, to Manapa 
Bhatta who belonged to Bhatta Narada gatra and Kapva idkha and who 
was well-versed in Vedas and the six KarmasJ* 

• Plate II, (second face), states that, on the occasion of a Lunar 
eclipse, for the merit of himself and his parents, the gift of the village 
was made in perpetuity. The boundaries of the grant are then given. 

Plate Ilf, (first face) gives the usual Fydsn ildkas and states that 
the Copper-plates were composed by Sandhivigrahi Vinja and executed 
by Mahinda, son of Vinja^ a resident of the village of Velu. 

(d) Remarks, 

Devendravarma, the father of the Donor-king Anantavarma# 
may be identified with the one mentioned in C. P. No. 7 above, for 
the following three reasons: — 

1 The plates of both these Kings were found together. 

2 Both resemble each other in alphabet, language and style 

3 Both begin in the same way and both are undated. 

If this identification cannot hold good, then this King Ananta- 
varma may be identified with the one of G. E. 204. (J. A. H. R, S. 

Vol. II, pp. 271—274). 

It is interesting to learn from all these Plates about some of the 
official titles of the times. Thus, a Rdtjtalca was a military Governor of a 
Province. A Rdjaputra or prince of royal biood occupied a minister's 
position. A Fishayapati was head of a District. A Rajapddapajlvina 
was a royal dependent in charge of civil duties. An Achafa was an 
irregular soldier resembling a C. I. D. Officer. A Bhafa was a regular 
soldier, who was a member of the army. A Rauta was a cavalry officer. 
A Lekhaka was a clerk in charge of composing official documents. An 
Akskaidli was an inscriber of records. A Ndyaka was a captain of a 
small military force. A Mahdkdyastha was an Alderman. A .Sandhi- 
vigrdhi was Secretary for peace and war. An Amdiya was a Minister. 
A Sdfi^antQ wa$ a vassal. A Jdnapade^ was a rnral corporation* 



THE ANTIQUITIES OF PUDUR* 

M. RAMA RAO, M. A., B, Kd. 

Of the many places of antiquarian interest that H. E H. the 
Nizam’s Dominions abound in, Pudur is perhaps the most curious. It is 
an unknown little village in the Gadwal Samsthan on the Secunderabad- 
Dronachalam railway. The sculptures and epigraphs of this place reveal 
a very remarkable and interesting aspect of the religious history of the 
Andhra country. It is the object of this paper to explain this aspect 
and point out the importance of the antiquities of Pudur. 

There are three localities of interest in this place — the Kesava- 
swami temple, the shrine known as the Mallikarjuna gudi and most 
important of all, the temple of Virabhadra. I'he Kcsava temple is situ- 
ated in a small compound towards the North-Eastern end of the village 
and looks comparitvely recent. It consists of a rectangular pillared hall 
and the main shrine behind it. One notable feature is that this 
temple has no Sikhara at the top but has instead a low parapet wall 
alround. The deity in this temple is mentioned frequently in the Telugu 
literature of the 15th and 16th centuries^ produced under the patronage 
of the rulers of Gadwal. 1 About two furlongs to the North of this 

temple is a low mud-wall about 8 feet thick, encircling the village and 

the railway station. A little farther is a small shrine known as Malli- 
karjuna gudi. The most important of the antiquities of this shrine are 
a number of broken sculptures laid against a wall to the right side of 
the gudi. Among them are to be found the idols of a female and a 
male deity, a Jina sitting in the dhydna posture with a seven-hooded cobra 
above his head, a broken Jina figure exquisitely carved and a third Jina 
image without the cobra-hood above the head. There are besides, the 

images of dwarapdlakas and Ndgis in plenty. About two are three fur- 
longs away from this place is the Virabhadra temple which is the 
centre of our interest at Pudur. The temple consists of an entrance 

porch, a small pillared hall and the main shrine behind it. Above this 
structure is a stepped conical sikharci with an inverted kalasa at the top. 
The main shrine contains a jSivalinga while to the Southern wall of the 
hall is set up an image of Virabhadra. To the North of this temple is 
a small shrine containing a slab on which is carved in relief a figure 
with folded hands and the tail curving above the head, resembling the 
figure of Hanuman. Parallal to these structures and to the further North 


before the Indian Oriental Conference, Baroda, December 1933, 
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is a choultry of recent construction, with a Northern wing. A mud-wall 
recently built starts before the entrance to the Virabhadra temple and 
joins the Eastern wall of the choultry. This wall and the exterior of the 
Western wdll of the choultry are important from the sculptural point of 
view. Being recent erections they contain a number of beautifully 
sculptured slabs and beams. Below is a list of some of the important 
slabs built into the former. 

1 Four figures of Ndgis each with a sword and a shield in the hand. 

2 A man and a woman on horseback below a seated Jina 

figure with a woman holding chamara on either side. 

3 Two men on horseback one piercing the other. 

4 A seated Jina with two warriors fighting with swords below, 

5 Many slabs with single and many-hooded cobras. 

On the exterior of the Western wall of the choultry are found 
the following sculptures — 

1 The cross-beam of a doorway with Qajalakshmi in the centre, 

2 Another beam containing Siva in the dancing posture, 

. 3 A pillar on which are carved in relief the scenes of Rama 
and Sita going to the forest and Rama cutting the nose of Surpariakha* 

4 A peculiar slab containing a Jina with chamara-bearers on 
either side and a Linga on a pedastal in the first row; a horseman below 
the Jina fighting with a sword and an infantry man piercing the former's 
horse with a spear, in the second row; a man in the falling posture 
and below him a dead body, both in the centre of the slab below the 
second row\ 

Besides the temples and sculptures described above, Pudur 
contains no less than six inscriptions which belong to three successive 
centuries, and throw much light on the religious history of this part of 
the country during early medieval times. 

1 am giving below summaries of the inscriptions found at this place... 

I On a slab by the road side near the Mallikarjuna gu^i, a 
canarese inscription dated r2th year of the Chalukyavikrama era, records 
that in the time of Tribhuvanamalla his subordinate Pundura Hallakarasa 
made several gifts of land in and round Pudur to his guru Kanakasena- 
bhattaraka of the Pallavajinalaya, which belonged to the Dravila samgha. 
The last five lines of the first side of the inscription contain the following 
Sanskrit verse which gives the key for the interpretation of the sculptures. 
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2 A c&narese fragment on a broken slab in the road very near 
the above which mentions Mahamandalesvara Rajasekhara.a Telugu Chola 
chief with the usual dynastic titles. This record is dated in the Chalukya 
vikrama era though the actual figure is lost. 

3 In the .Kesavasvami temple a worn out record of a chieftain 
who calls himself “Kandur-pura-vara-dhisvara”. 

4 On the cross-beam bearing Gajalakhmi, carved in the upper 
aud lower margins are the following two lines— 

“Sri Poravana gavurida ma^isida” 

Svasii Saka-varisa Entana...nalvattentaneya Sarvajit*saiiivatsara 
pravattise” 

5 On a pillar in the interior of the Northern wing of the 
choultry and 'half built into the wall is a Telugu record on which the words 

and are prominent. 

6 Towards the Southern end of the village on a slab near the 
Hanuman shrine, is a long canarese inscription dated Chalukya Vikrama 

Era 13 which registers a gift of Pundura Hallakarasa. 

These inscriptions reveals many interesting facts. The Sanskrit 
verse tells us that the ancient name of Pudur was Pun^rapura and that 
it had a fortress. Evidently the low mud w^all to the North of the Kesava 
temple to which we have already referred formed part of the ancient 
fortress of Pudur. At the beginning of inscription No. i there is a figure 
of a Jina sitting in dhyana posture. The inscription records a gift to 
the Pallavajinalaya whose prosperity is hailed in the first two lines 
thereof. The second and third sides of the record are descriptions of 
the temple which the Sanskrit verse tells us, was situated in a beautiful 
mango grove. Pudur seems to have been ruled over by Hallakarasa in 
the last quarter of the 12th century. Later on probably the Telugu 
cholas held this place as inscription no. 2 above indicates. The letters in 
inscription No, s are distinctly Telugu characters of the early 13th 
century and resemble those of the Kakatiya inscriptions. The occurence 
of the word ^JagadaJa’" and the mention of the erection of a Siva 
temple in the visible part of this record afford the clue for determining 
the date of this inscription. JagadaJa a subordinate of Kakatiya Gana- 
patideva appears in the Pakhal inscription.^ Further the reign of that 
monarch also witnessed a strong Saivite reaction against the Jainas. 
Hence I would ascribe this inscription to JagadaJa a general of Ganapati** 
deva and assign it to the cyclic year Prajapati ’corresponding to 1211 
A. D. This fragment indicates how Pudur became a part of the Kaka- 
tiya empire and a Saivite centre. Telugu literature of the i8th century 
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gives us the political history of Pudur in subsequent times. The “Yatha- 
sldk-tatparya-Raraayapamu*’ dedicated to Raja China Sdmabhupal of 
Gadwal mentions that about the middle of the 17th century a certain 
Virareddi was the ruler of Pudur and that his only daughter Bakkamma 
was married to Raja Peda Somabhupal the Nadagaud of leeza.^ Later 
this chieftain founded the fortress of Gadwal and transferred his head* 
quarters to it. Since then Pudur formed part of the Gadwal 
sainasthan. Continued neglect reduced the fort and other fortifications 
into ruins. Only the mud-wall remains today as the pitiable survivor of 
the past glory of Pudur. 

The antiquities of this place give us a glimpse into religious 
history. In the Andhra country as jvell as in the Karnatak both Jainism 
and Brahminism flourished without any hitch till the close of the nth 
century. With the advent of Vira 6aiva in the middle of the next century 
the situation changed. A strong movement of merciless persecution was 
started by the Vira Saivas against the Jainas. Telugu and Kanarese 
literatures of this period contain harrowing tales of the wholesale des* 
truciion of the Jainas, their books and temples.^ This wave of destruction 
swept the nooks and corners of the Western Chalukyan empire. The 
Jaina settlement at Pudur also seems to have suffered in this connection. 
But for the images of Virabhadra and the linga in the main shrine, the 
Virabhadra temple is a compact little Jaina shrine. Of the broken 
sculptures in the Mallikarjuna gudif the male and the female deity and the 
Jina figure with the cobra-hood above its head may be taken to consti- 
tute a triad representing ParSvanatha and his attendant Yaksha and 
Yakshipi .5 I believe that the Virabhadra temple of today enshrined this 
triad besides a number of allied deities and went by the name of “Sri 
Pallava Jinalaya’’ in the 12th century as inscription No. i mentioned in 
this paper would indicate. It is likely that in the middle of the 13th 
century, when Pudur was conquered by the Kakatiyas, the champions 
of Saivisni, set in the reaction against the local Jainas. Sculpture 
No. 4 on the exterior of the Western wall of the choultry is symbolic of 
this reaction. The representation of a Jina over one and of a Linga 
over another of the two fighters on this slab indicates that of these two 
warriors each championed one of the two rival faiths and fought out the 
issue. The result, as the presence of the Saivite idols in what was origi" 
nally a Jaina temple would indicate, was victory to the 6aivas* As a 
further consequence of the victory, the Saivas must have set up 
many temples here of their own type. Probably the cross-beam contain- 
ing the image of ^iva in the dancing posture adorned one of the main 
temples of the Saivas. On questioning the old men of the place, I came 
to know that all the sculptured pieces in the Virabhadra temple were 
recovered from the ground while ploughing or sinking wells. It is likely 
therefore that the neighbourhood of the temple contains many temples 
and inscriptions in its bosom. 

Thus Pudur and its antiquities are of very great interest to the 
archaeologist and the student of history. In the broken sculptures and 
the half-buried inscriptions of this place we find the echos of the general 
progress of the political and religious history of the Deccan. 


3. See introduction pp. 2 — 4 . 

4. See for instance the ''Basavapurinam*' 

5. I. A. for 1927 , pp* 29 — 36 . 



NOTES OF THE QUARTERS. 


At the meeting of the Managing Council held on 23 — 11—33, it 
was resolved to publish important minutes of the Managing. Council 
meetings as decided by the Council from time to time. 

The following are such resolutions passed since then:— 

1 Resolved to depute Messrs. R. Subba Rao, M. Rama Rao 
and B. V. Krishna Rao as delegates of the A. H. R. Society to the 
Seventh All-India Oriental Conference to be held at Baroda in 
December 1033. 

2 This Council places on record its profound sense of loss 
sustained on account of the demise of Dewan Bahadur C. Venkatachalam 
Pantulu Garu who was one of the earliest members of the Society and 
who took a great interest in the progress of the Society. 

3 Resolved to place on record the Society’s grateful thanks to 
Sri Raja Vikrama Deo Varma Maharaja Garu for his generous donation 
of Rs. 500 to the Society. 

Books received for Review. 

The following books have been received for Review during the 
two quarters ending with 30—9—33 and 31—12—33. 

1 History of the Sanskrit Literature, part i (Telugu) 

by Malladi Suryanarayana Saslri. 

2 Short History of Kashmir. 

3 Banks and Money market. Dr. B. Ramachandra Rao, M.A.,Ph.D. 

4 The Formation of Madras. (A. C. Butterworth, M.A.,I.C.S. Retdl 

5 Sarada Ashrama Varshika. 

6 Rigveda Samhita, part i 

7 Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III. 

8 Kasika Vivarna Panchika (Fasc Nos. i 3) 

9 Vedic Women (Telugu) J. Purushottam 

10 Uttararama charitam (Telugu Translation) 

J. Ramayya Pantulu, B.A., B.L. 

ji RayavSchakam. Edited by J. Ramayya Pantulu, B.A., B.L. 

13 Rigveda Samhita» part 2. . , . 

13 Some Aspects of Vayu Putana. V. R. Dikshitar. 
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Subscriptions received during the Quarter ending with 30—9—33. 


i. Members^ 


Messrs 

Nageswara Rao Gadi i 8 

Menayya Sastri D. 38 

Suryanarayana Rao K. 20 

Raghavachari M. K. S. 10 

Venkateswarlu K. {yi & 33) 70 

Atchiita Rao T. 20 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Total Rs. 17 00 

2, Subscribers, 

Osmania Inter College. Warrangal 680 

Maharajah’s College, Vizianagaram (2 years) 13 o o 

Total Rs. 19 8 o 


Total for the Quarter Rs. 36 8 o 


Subscriptions received during the Quarter ending with 31—12—33. 

(/) Members. 


Messrs, 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Meaars. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Subbarao Pantulu 

4 

0 

0 

Bhandarkar D. R. 

3 

8 

0 

Kameswararao N. 

4 

0 

0 

Deb Sri L. H. 

3 

8 

0 

Venkatarao D. 

4 

0 

0 

Deb Sri G. H. 

3 

8 

0 

Purniah Pantulu V. 

4 

0 

0 

Venkatarangiah M. 

3 

8 

0 

Prakasam B. 

2 

0 

0 

Gangooly Pandit 

3 

8 

0 

Krishnamachari M. 

3 

8 

0 

Hiralal Pandit 

3 

8 

0 

Raghavachari M. K. S. 

3 

0 

0 

Keddi C. R. 

3 

8 

0 

Apparao D. 

3 

8 

0 

Govind Pai M. 

3 

8 

0 

Abparao Vissa 

3 

8 

0 

Venkataramaraju R. 

3 

8 

0 

Avadhaiii V. V. S. 

3 

8 

0 

Ranganayakulu Naidu P. 

4 

0 

0 

Bhujangarao T. 

3 

8 

0 

Ramadas G. 

3 

8 

0 

Narayana D. L. 

3 

8 

0 

Potddr D.W. 

3 

8 

0 

Govindarajachari V. 

3 

8 

0 

Heras Rev. Henry 

3 

8 

0 

Perraju K» 

3 

8 

0 

Khurshed Ali Syed 

3 

8 

0 

Subbarao L* 

3 

8 

0 

Satyanarayana N. 

3 

8 

0 

Ramakrishna Sastri B. 

3 

8 

0 

Paramanandacharya 

3 

8 

0 

Jogi Js^gannadharaju U.S. 

3 

8 

0 

Srinivasachari C. S. 

3 

8 

0 

Gopalaih P.V.S* 

3 

8 

0 

Krishnaswami Iyer C.V. 

3 

8 

0 

Venkatapathiraju B« 

3 

8 

0 

Subrahmanyam M. 

3 

8 

Q 

Hpme Sastri B« 

3 

8 

6 

'Ramiah Patitaia 

3 

8 

0 
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Iswar Dutt K. 

3 

8 

0 

Russel Fink Rev. J. 

3 

8 

0 

Sitaraihiah S. 

3 

8 

0 

Banerjee S. 

3 

8 

0 

Venkataratnam T. 

3 

8 

0 

Ghosal U. 

3 

8 

0 

Ramesam Sir Vepa 

3 

8 

0 

Rao P. S. 

3 

8 

0 

Lakshmanrao K. P. 

3 

8 

0 

Makoday G, B« 

3 

8 

0 

Krishnarao Bhonsle R. 

3 

8 

0 

Seshagirirao B. 

3 

8 

0 

Sambasivarao C. 

3 

8 

0 

Sresty V. V. 

3 

8 

0 

Azariah Rev, V. S. 

3 

8 

0 

Venkatarama Iyer A. V. 

3 

8 

0 

Venkateswarlu V, 

3 

8 

0 

Fatteh Mahamad 

2 

0 

0 

Ramakrishniah K. 

3 

8 

0 

Sankara Sayanna 

3 

8 

0 

Gopalarao Sri K, J. 

4 

0 

0 

Rai V. B. 

3 

8 

0 

Venkatarao G* 

3 

8 

0 

Mitta Kalipada 

3 

8 

0 

Jagannadhaswami G. 

3 

8 

0 

Subrahmanyasastri S, 

3 

8 

0 

Brown J. B. 

3 

8 

0 

Ramamurti P. 

3 

8 

0 

Narasimham P. L. 

3 

8 

0 

Pratapareddi S. 

3 

8 

0 

Pubreiul G. J. 

3 

8 

0 

Subbaraju P. 

3 

8 

0 

Ramanarao Y, V, 

3 

8 

0 

Subbarao V. 

4 

0 

0 

Veerabhadrarao A. 

3 


0 

Sundarasivarao P. 

2 

0 

0 

Bhagavantam Gupta T. 

3 

8 . 

0 

Rangachari K. (3 years) 

10 

0 

0 

Ramachandrarao B. 

3 

8 

0 

Venkatramiah Neti. 

4 

0 

0 

Narasimharaju D, L. 

3 

8 

0 
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Total Rs. 292 8 o 


(i^) Subscribers. 


The Madras University 680 

Dafter E. Diwani mall 680 

Archaeological Survey Eastern Circle 680 

Andhra Christian College Guntur 680 

Government Sanskrit College Benarese 680 

The Lucknow University 680 

Mrs» A. V. N. College Vizagapatam 680 

The Adyar Library 680 

The Mysore University 680 

The M. S. M. Charities, Cocanada 680 

The Andhra University 680 

The Commissioner Ajmere-merwara 680 

The Imperial Library Calcutta 680 

The Provincial Museum, Lucknow 680 

The Nizams College, Hyderabad 680 

The Madras Records Office. Egmore 680 

The University of Dacca 680 

Tbe Presidency College, Madras $ 8 9 



I j.A.ff.R,a. 


The C. D. College, Anantapur 

The Government Arts College, Rajahmundry 

The Training College, Rajahmundry 

The Patna University 

The Maharaja of Pithapuram 

The P. R. College, Cocanada 

The Patna College, Bankipore 

The Rajas College, Parlakimidi for 1934 

The Commisao Permanente Nova Goa 

The Rammohan Free Library, Bezwada 


^ 3 0 
600 
600 
680 
6 8 0 
9120 
680 
600 
6 8 o 
380 


Total Rs. 180 12 0 


( 5 ) Donor a 

The Maharaja of Jeypore. 


goo 0 ® 


Total for the Quarter Rs, 973 4 0 


N. KAMESWARA RAO. B.A., B.L. 

Treasurer, 
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LIBRARIES IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL INDIA. 

M. Rama Rag, m.a.. B.Ed, 

Chapter 1. WriUug: and writing: material. 


“a true Universily^^ said Carlyle, '*is a collection of books**. 
India was famous even in ancient days as a great centre of learning. 
Many foreign travellers who visited this country both for curiousity and 
in quest of learning have written that in this land numerous Universities 
existed and flourished. It is also knowm from the same source that the 
numerous collections of rare and important works preserved in this land 
were a source of great attraction for the other nations in those days. 
The popular presence of libraries implies that the art of writing was 
very well-known to the Indians even in those early times. The twin arts 
of writing and book making are the essential factors for the rise and 
growth of libraries. It is necessary therefore to notice briefly the anti- 
quity of writing in India and the various material used for that purpose. 
There has been a large divergence of opinion regarding the 
antiquity of writing in this country. Scholars like VVeeber and Bothlingk 
believed that the inscriptions of Asoka are the earliest evidences of 
writifig in India. Princep, Alfred and Senart generally agree with this 
view but hold that the Indian alphabet was derived from the Greeks, 1 
Sir William Jones ascribes the origin of the Indian alphabet to the 
Semitic nations while Dickey and Taylor trace its origin from Southern 
Arabia, and Buhler connects it with the Pheonicians.2 Other European 

I. Isaac Taylor— The alphabet II, p. 804, 

I 
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scholars advocate a theory of indigenous origin. Thomas thinks that 
the Indian alphabet hadMts origin in the Dravidian races of the South.5 
Cunningham derives it from the Pictographic scripts and Dawson con- 
tends that it had an origin of its own. But there are two defects in 
these theories of foreign origin viz, they neglect the numerous reliable 
references to the existence of writing in this country found in the Hindu 
and Buddhist literatures and in the second place their advocates are not 
able to tell us when and in what manner India came into contact with 
these foreign nations* There are, on the other hand, many Indian scholars 
like R. G. Bhandarkar and Vishnu Sarup who argue that this country 
developed a system of writing all by herself.5 There are, as we have 
already stated, copious references in native literatures to the prevalence 
of writing in this country from times far earlier than the time of the so* 
called borrowing from foreign nations. 

Narada,6 Byihaspati and Manu? mention that the ancient script 
known as the Brdhmi was created by Brahma. This is confirmed by 
Buddkist works like the Samavayanga Sutra etc., 8 a Chinese work known 
as the Fuan-Shulin9 and the writings of Hieun Tsang and Beruni.lO 
A Jaina work known as the Drishtivadaii tells us that in the Brdhmi 
there were only 41 letters, and the Lalitavistara bears it out.l2 The 
sacred books of the Buddhists are most copious in their references to 
the art of writing in India. The Bikkupasitya speaks of *‘Lekha’* (letter)l3 
andLekhaka (writer). From the Jatakas it is evident that in those days royal 
edictSf important family matters and moral and religious precepts were being 
engraved on plates of silver.i4 The Vinayapitaka alludes to the practice 
of Buddhist monks engraving religious precepts and instructions to their 
lay disciples on wooden boards.15 From th^ Mahavagga it is known that 
the Phalaka or the slate and the Varijaka or the pencil were the first 
equipment of a school-boy. I6 Instances of this kind are many and 
varied. It is evident, from the examples referred to, that in the Buddhist 
age the art of writing was popularly known. Eminent scholars like 
Buhler and Rhys Davids ascribe the Buddhist literature to the 6th 
century B. C. at the earliest. 


2 . Bdhler — Indian Paleography, p, 19. 

3. J. A. S. (N. 8) V, 1420-27. 

4. Catalogue II, 52. 

5 . Austosh Mukerjee Silver Jubilee volume, p. 539. 

6 . SBK 23, 58 flf. 7. Ibid 23, 804. 8. WI8 X6, 280. 

9. BOR I , 59. 

10. Siyukl I, 77 and Beruni— India I, 171, 

11: WIS 16, 281. 12. Bib. Ind. 145. l3. Oh. 11-11. 

* 14. Bkhlet— Indian Studies III, 7 f. 10, 18, 

W. Ibid HI, 4, 4, 16. Ibid 18 ff* 
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Ancient Sanskrit literature too contains valuable information 
regarding the prevalence of writing in ancient India. The work of Papini, 
for example, is a source of useful information for the student of Indian 
antiquities. The grammar deals with all the words that were in current 
usage and incidentally explains their significance. A pertinent question 
arises here as to whether Papini makes mention of the art of writing. 
Fortunately his grammar contains some valuable references to “Lipi^^ 
(writing) and “Lipikara** (one who writes). Mention is also made of a 
kind of writing called “Yavanani*\l'^ There is, however, a difference of 
views regarding the date of this great grammarian. Maxmuier and Gold- 
stucker believed that he belonged to the 4th century B. C. but Bhandar- 
kar has shown conclusively that Papini could not have flourished later 
than the 8th century B. C. This shows that writing was familiarly 
known in India more than two centuries before the birth of Buddha. 

A close examination of the Vedic literature indicates for writing 
in India a date by far anterior to even the age of Papini. The 
Vedas abound in references to Akshara, Patala, Kapda, Grantha etc., 
which indicate a close familiarity with the system of writing and 
arrangement. Further the use of metrical and prose compositions in these 
sacred works, their indexing and the evolution of separate branches of 
study dealing with Philology, Phonetics and Grammar testify to the 
knowledge of writing in the Vedi# age. This literature is assigned 
generally to the isth century B.C.I® 

Recent excavations in the Punjab and Sind have brought to 
light interesting antiquities which throw fresh light on the problem of 
the antiquity of writing in India. At Mohenjo*darro and Harappa in the 
Indus valley several seals bearing writing in a peculiar script have been 
discovered. According to Rai Bahadur Vishnu Sarup these finds exhibit 
the kind of writing that preceded the Brahmi and was in fact its origi- 
nator, It is generally agreed among scholars that the civilisation of the 
Indus valley belongs to the Chalcolithic age and is as such ascribed to 
the third millennium B. C.^® This shows that writing in India is as old 
as its civilisation. 

Having discussed the antiquity of writing in India we shall 
proceed to see what kind of material was used in this country for . pur- 
poses of writing, for, the nature of a library is determined by the material 
of which its books are made. Archaeology, Epigraphy and Literature 
throw valuable light on this point. Here and there the writings of 
foreigners help us considerably. 


I?. 

18. 

1 ». 
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BIRCH-BARK; Q* Curtius, the Roman historian of the 4 lh century* 
alludes to the use of the inner bark of the BhtZrja tree as a writing material 
by the Hindus at the time of Alexander’s invasion.20 In later times it is 
frequently referred to in Northern Buddhist and Brahminical works. From 
Beruni's account^ ^ the manner of preparing this bark into useful vTiting 
material is known. Pieces one ell in length and one span in breadth were 
cut out and then rubbed with oil in order to give them polish. A 
number of such leaves were placed one over the other and pierced in the 
middle in order to pass strings through them. A considerable number of 
birch-bark MSS exists to-day in the libraries of the Kashmiri pandits, in 
Orissa and many other parts of India.^*^ 

COTTON CLOTH:— The use of well-beaten cotton cloth for pur- 
poses of writing is mentioned by Nearchus and some of the Smrtis.23 
Inscriptions of the Andhra period state that official and private documents 
were written on Pafa^Pafika or Kdrpdsapafa'^^ The way in which the cloth 
was prepared for use is known from the still-persisting custom among 
Kanarese traders of making their business-books out of this material. 
The clqth is covered with a kind of paste of the tamarind-seed and 
afterwards blackened with charcoal. The letters are written with chalk 
or steatite pencil. MSS written on such cloth were found at Jesalmir, 
Anhilvadpattan and other places 

WOODEN BOARDS: — A paifeage from the Vinayapitaka tells 
us that the Buddhist monks used to write precepts to their lay disciples 
on wooden boards. An inscription of the Saka king Nahapana^^ speaks 
of the wooden boards in the Guild-hall on which agreements regarding 
loans were written. Katyayana prescribes that plaints should be written 
on boards of wood with the Pandulekha or chalk^S and the famous 
Sanskrit poet Dapdin gives an instance of a^royal declaration written on 
a varnished board.^^ A MSS or; such material was discovered in Assam 
and is now kept in the Bodlean library.33 It is known that even to this 
day poor people in the N. W. Frontier Province copy religious works 
with chalk on wooden boards. 31 


20. Bothlingk and Roth— Sanskrit Worterbuch, see under 'Bhhrja*' 
India I, 171. 

22. Gough’s Papers 17; Kashmir Uept 20 n2. 

23. Orundrfks 11, 171. 

24. ASWI IV, p. 104, ins. No. 11, 

25. Mysore and Ooorg gazetteer 1377, x> 408. 

26. Kept, on Sanskrit MSS. V. Ii8. 

27. Arch. Sur. W. Ind. Rept IV, 102. Ins. 7, 
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22. DaAakumAra eharita tJcchvftsa 2. 30. Buhler- Ind. pal p. 24. 
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LEAVES:— Leaves known as Panna (Parna) were the most 
common writing material in ancient times. 'I’hcse were mostly of the 
palmyra tree which grows in abundance mostly in the Dekkan. MSS 
recently discovered in India and Central Asia prove the use of these 
leaves as early as the 4th century A. A tradition recorded in the 

life of Hieun Tsang mentions^^ that the Buddhist cannon was written 
on palm-leaves at the first Buddhist council held after Buddha’s death. In 
order to be fit for use# the leaves were first dried, next boiled or soaked 
in water, then again dried and finally polished with stone or conch- 
shells. After this they were cut to the proper size. Generally their 
length varied from i' to 3' and the breadth from to 4 ', The 

practice was either to write on these leaves with ink or inscribe on them 
with a stilus. In the latter case they were afterwards blackened with 
soot or charcoal. Such leaves were placed one over the other and pierced 
either in the middle or on the sides in order to pass strings through 
them. The bundle of leaves was then placed between two wooden boards 
and then the strings were tied round them. 

SKIN AND IVORY: — Allusions to the use of skin for writing 
are many in ancient India. MSS of this description have been actually 
discovered in Central Asia. Owing to its impurity skin was not very 
popular. Ivory has been used in rare cases as writing material. One 
specimen found in Burma is now preserved in the British Museum.^^ 

METALS: —Metals as writing material seem to have been 
very popular in ancient times. The Jatakas show that important domestic 
affairs and royal grants were recorded on them A specimen of this 
type was discovered at Taxila.^^ During the excavation of the Stupa 
of Bhattiprolu a MS written on plates of silver has been found. in 
the British Museum there are MSS written on gilded and silver-plated 
palm-leaves. Copper plates were the most common writing material in 
ancient days. During Mauryan times official decrees were committed to 
copper. Hieun Tsang tells us that the famous Buddhist emperor 
Kanishka caused the sacred books to be engraved on sheets of copper.^® 
There are reliable evidences to prove that even valuable literary works 
were engraved on such plates and preserved. Such for example are the 
religious and literary works of the TaJJapaka family now preserved in 
the Tirupati temple. Other specimens found in Burma and Ceylon are pre- 
served in the British Museum.^^ The writing on these plates was done 
in two ways, either they were cast into a mould of sand into which the 

32. • J. A. S. B. 66, 225 ff. 83. Beal II, 225. 
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letters have been previously engraved or the letters were inscribed on 
them with the help of the chisel and the hammer. Several of the plates 
were joined together by a copper-ring passing through a whole on one 
side of each plate. In order to protect the writing, the rims of the 
plates were thickened and slightly raised. 

STONE AND BRICK: — Among other kinds of writing material 
used in India from very early times may be mentioned stone and brick. 
Stones of various kinds are easily and cheaply available in thiS country. 
These were used to inscribe grants and donations and such inscriptions 
are found all over the country in large numbers. Even As5ka has said 
that in inscribing his edicts on stone he was following an old custom. 
But one remarkable feature about this writing material is that even 
literary works of a high standard were engraved on stones for the sake 
of better and longer preservation. Many instances of this type have 
survived to this day. Thus, for example, a large fragment of a play 
composed by the Chahamana king Vigraha IV and his poet-laureate 
Somadeva has been engraved at Ajmer.^^ A large Jaina Sthalapurapa 
in several sargas exists at Bijhoii in Rajputana.^^ Kalidasa's ktusam* 
hara has likewise been engraved on a rock in Vidisa. A number of 
bricks on which Buddhist sntras were engraved have been discovered in the 
N. W. Frontier. 

PAPER: — Paper was rarely used in ancient India, the earliest 
evidence of its use being in the nth century.^^ Malva, Gujarat and 
Anhilvacjpattan have yielded specimens of paper MSS belonging to the 
14th century.^5 

INK:— Ink was extensively used in ancient India for writing 
purposes. It was known as Mashi and the Purapas frequently mention 
Mashi Patra, Mashi Bhanda and Maahi Kupa or the ink-stand.^^ 
Nearchus of the 4th century B.C. refers to the practice of the Hindus o^ 
writing on birch-bark leaves and cloth with ink. From the dots on some 
of the A^dkan inscriptions, the relics from the Andheri Stupa and some of 
the antiquities from the Stupas of Afghanisthan it is known that ink 
was widely used in India even before the Christian Era.^*^ The Purapas 
contain several references to this practice. Many kinds of charcoal, gum 
sugar etc were used for preparing the* inks in ancient India. 

This brief discussion of the antiquity of writing in India and 
the description of the various writing material used even from very early 
times shows how the art of writing was popularly known in this country* 
This naturally leads us on to enquire when and how books came to be 
written and preserved in this country. This question we shall answer 
in the next chapter. ^ 
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Chapter II. Origin and Evolution. 

Having discussed the antiquity of writing in India and described 
the various kinds of material used for purposes of writing, we shall now 
proceed to discuss the origin and evolution of the Library in this country. 
The art of writing was known to the ancient Indians even from the third 
millennium B.C and writing was popularly used at least from the 7th or 
6th centuries B.C. This does not however prove the existence of libraries 
in this country in those remote times, unless we suppose that the family 
collections of metallic plates on which were engraved important domestic 
affairs constituted the nucleus of a family library. Whatever might 
have been the case in pre historic times, the library was not a 
necessity in the Vedic age. Learning in those days was mainly religious 
and strictly confined to the priestly class. Technical and professional 
education was transmitted through the hereditary medium. The priestly 
class which constituted the intelligentia of the time spread learning by 
word of mouth and confined it to its own members. When in course of 
time the caste system became rigid, all learning became the monopoly of 
the Brahman, while the other communities were admitted to a graded 
system of secular learning. This continued for a long time. Meanwhile 
the Vedic and the post-Vedic literature grew in great abundance and soon 
the arts and the sciences were developed. The literary output was too 
voluminous to be mastered by single individuals as before. Thus the 
zealous scholar had to face two evils, he had either to commit the know- 
ledge of the times to writing, taking the risk of its thus being accessible 
even to the forbidden classes, or allow that part of it which could not 

be mastered by a single individual or a generation to lapse into the 

oblivion. Luckily the former evil seems to have been chosen. The art 
of writing being familiarly known, the Hindus began to record the wisdom 
of the ages on suitable material. What these were and how they were 
used we have shown in the previous chapter. There soon was such a 
thorough change in the attitude of the intellectual aristocrats that the 
writing of the scriptures came to be considered a religious duly. It is 
not possible to say when this change came about but it had immense 
consequences. This in fact may be taken to be the origin of book making 
and libraries in ancient India. As the number of books copied increased, 

the problem of their preservation came to the forefront. Some definite 

place, probably the sanctuary in the first instance, was set apart for this 
purpose and the name Sdrasvtf Bhanddra given to it* There are reliable 
eviden(;;cs to show that the library was a common institution in the time 
of the Buddha. 
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The movement for the copying and collection of ancient books 
must have received considerable stimulus at different periods in the ancient 
history of this country and helped the progressive evolution of the library. 
The age of Kanishka is memorable in this respect. By his time there 
was a schism in the Buddhist church and many different schools grew up. 
The emperor held a council and as the result of its labours the sacred 
lore was written down for the benefit of the faithful. These authorised 
copies must have circulated throughout the country and found their way 
into the collections of monks and kings. The rise of the Mahayina also 
must have helped the cause of the libraries through its literary activity. 
Then came the glorious epoch of the Guptas of Magadha when there 
was a Hindu renaiss.ince accomoanied by an unorecedentod literary acti- 
vity. This was the time when the Burapas and the Social and Legal 
codes were committed to writing. Innumerable copies must have been 
made of these works and the famous compositions of eminent literary 
men like Kalidasa. ihe age of Ilarsha again must have given a fresh 
impetus to the library movement through the immense literary activity of 
the time under royal patronage. The c)th and loth centuries were a 
period of unstinted growth for the Indian libraries as they were for the 
nation as a whole. With the advent of the Mahomadans the situation 
changed. In the North the attention of the Hindus was directed not only 
towards the preservation of their lives and property but also of their 
ancient books which were consigned to flames wherever available by the 
foreign invaders. But in the Dekkan and South India the library conti- 
nued to flourish unimoaired till the beginning of the 14th century when 
the Mahomadans invaded this part of the country and destroyed numbers 
of Hindu kingdoms. Even then there was a revival of Hinduism under 
the lead of the Padmanayakas of Rajkonda, the Re(didis of Kop^avl^u 
and the rulers of Vijay.an igara. These chieftains protected Hinduism and 
Hindu culture and gave a fresh impetus to learning and literature. This 
period of two centuries must have witnessed the ancient Indian library 
at its highest. 

As in modern times various types of libraries existed in 
ancient India. All the famous univtirsities like Nalanda, VikramaiSila and 
Uddau^apura and the other educational institutions like the Ghatika and 
the Saihgam had well-equipped libraries There were also the libraries 
attached to the quasi-religious bodies like the Parishad; while the 
monastery, the Matha, the temple and the royal court each had its 
own library. There were besides individual collections. 

The nature of the ancient Indian library varied considerably. 
All the institutions mentioned above must have contained the sacred lore 
and the elementary works on different branches of learning though each 
haff its own bias. Thus for example, the university of NiUanda”^ taught 
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all branches though it specialisecJ**in Hetuvidya or Logic. Taxila was 
noted for the teaching of th^e medical sciences and it is likely that the 
libraries in such places were specially strong in the subjects they taught. 
Vikramasila was noted for TdfiUa and Kashmir for Grammar and Rhetoric. 
The Viharas preserved valuable books on Buddism while the Upasraya 
and the temple did the same for Jainism and Hinduism. The case with 
the royal courts seems to have been different. They were rendezvous 
mostly of literary men and obviously the collections of the kings who 
patronised these men must have been rich in works of literature. 

The scope and the use of the ancient Indian library seems to 
have been limited to the educated classes. There was nothing like a 
popular library. The temple and other agencies looked after the educa. 
tion of the masses which consisted of the rudiments of religion. The 
caste system included in its fold every individual and prescribed for him 
a compulsory and hereditary education. Hence the absence of a system 
of popular education so-called and of popular libraries. Elementary 
education was in the hands of individual teachers while education of the 
advanced type was concentrated in the universities and other centres of 
learning. All those that chose a literary career flocked to these places 
while the others took to their respective callings. 'Fhe library therefore 
served the needs of the advanced student and the investigator. 

We may also consider here the way in which the libraries were 

formed. Printing was unknown in those days and the libraries all con- 

tained written MSS. The copying of sacred books was considered a 
religious duty. A number of foreigners came to India with the object of 
copying valuable MSS. In some places there seem to have been profes- 
sional copyists who did the work for remuneration. An inscription at 

Nalanda mentions that a copy of the Frajn i Pdratnita S72tra wa,s prepared 

by a Sthavira and that the cost was meted out by another individual 
who wanted the book for his owm use. Besides the works of the old 
masters, there were the coinuositions of contemporary scholars in each genera- 
tion which also w^re copied in numbers. Several copies of important works 
circulated not only within the country but also in her cultural colonies 
overseas. Recent archaeological discoveries in Central Asia and the Far 
East have brought to light the important facA that libraries of Indian 
origin existed all along the ancient routes of communication between India 
and the other Asiatic countries. It seems to have been a practice with 
the ancient Indian colonists and missionaries to carry their sacred books 
along with them and establish monasteries and libraries in foreign lands 
and induce the natives to copy these MSS. rhus was the ancient Indian 
library formed* maintained and developed as an agency not nonly for the 
preservation but also the propagation of ancient Indian Culture, 
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Chapter 111. tocati^ and Orgaoisatlao. 

We have so far discussed the origin and evolution of the library 
in ancient India. The question now arises as to where it was generally 
located and how it was organised. Some special places however seem to 
have been chosen for housing large collections of books. Such for example 
were the university, the temple, the monastery, the upasraya, the matha 
and the royal court. 

THE UNIVERSITY: — The great Indian universities of ancient 
and medieval times were the most popular centres for the diffusion of 
education. The greatest scholars of the times lived in them teaching 
hundreds and thousands of students. The rarity and uniqueness of their 
learning, the provisions made in these places for the undisturbed prosec- 
ution of studies and above all, the vast collections of rare works there 
attracted large numbers of people from far and near. The incessant edu- 
cational activity of these universities naturally created an imperative need 
for w'ell equipped libraries. Especially in the Buddhist age the number 
of subjects studied was many and varied and with the advent of Mahayana 
the literature itself grew by leaps and bounds. Further the tenets of other 
religions were also taught in these institutions for purposes of comparitive 
study. Very soon therefore the leading universities like those of Nalanda 
Vikramasila, Odantapuri etc. formed splendid collections. That good 
libraries existed in these places is shown ly the accounts of Mahomadan 
writers of the i2th and 13th centuries when all these famous places of 
learning in North India were destroyed by the Sultans of Delhi.^® 

THE PARTSHAD: — Even from the pre-Buddhist times various 
educational bodies flourished in this country. Such for example, were 
the Parishads. According to Vasishta, Gautama, Bodhayana and other 
ancient law-givers, these were periodical assemblies of men learned in 
various branches, Their sole objective was to lay down the law, and 
settle disputes in regard to its observance* These assemblies generally 
met in certain towns. The scope of their work •and the places of their 
assemblage indicate the necessity for the existence of well-equipped 
libraries within easy reach. One reason for their meeting in towns was 
perhaps the presence in them of good libraries. It is known that kings 
and wealthy individuals were in the habit of making donations to these 
Parishads. We do not know if the members were remunerated Being 
periodical assemblies they involved no recurring expenditure. The only 
way in which the gifts could be utilised by the Parishads seems to be 
the maintenance of good libraries .60 

49 Tajul-Mtk'aair by Hasan Niaami in Blliot 11, pp 222. 22S; Tabaqati*Nas!ri 
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THE GHATIKA: — During the early centuries of the Christian 
era the Ghatika was a renowned centre of learning. While the Parishad 
considered many kinds of problems, this institution confined itself to 
work of a technical and educational type. We have nemerous instances 
of the existence of Ghatikas. Mayurasarman the founder of the Kadamba 
royal family is said to have visited several Ghatikas in order to become 
a master of logic.^^ An Eastern Chalukyan inscription mentions the 
Ghatika of Asanapura in the Andhra country.^^ Narasimhavarman II the 
Pallava king founded a Ghatika at Kanchi.53 These were learned bodies 
where discussions were held in the secular and religious lore. A member 
of the Ghatika was known as Ghafikd ^ dmdnya while those that came 
out victorious in the discussions were rewarded with the title Ghatika 
Sdhasa. As in the case of the Parishads the Ghatikas also received 
grants and donations. These must have been spent for the up-keep of 
librararies, for, like the Parishad the Ghatika also was the seat of active 
discussions and disputations which necessitate constant reference to author 
rities for the arguments on either side. This conjucture regarding the 
presence of a library in the Ghatika is supported by the recent discoveries 
at Nagai near Wadi in the Nizamis Dominions. Two Chalukyan inscrip- 
tions of this place belonging to the nth century A.D. record the institu* 
tion of a Ghatika^ala or a college at this place. It is interesting to 
note that this college was provided with a good library managed by six 
librarians.^^ Even the very building that housed the library has been 
discovered and preserved, thanks to H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government. 

THE SAMGAM:— While the Ghatika devoted itself to genera^ 
education, the Samgam encpuraged literary activity in South India. It 
was a gathffering of poets and men of letters, which decided the worth of 

literary compositions and set the seal of its approval on them. The 

Pandyan kings of Madura were its patrons. Renowned Tamil works 
like the ^Mapimekhalai' and the ‘Periya purapiam’ were the productions 
of the Samgam age. It is said that at one time over 400 literary works 
were sent to the Samgam for approval.®^ Naturally all the works thus 
acquired must have constituted a good library. Under the discerning 
encouragement of the Samgam and the zealous royal patronage behind it^ 
there must have been a tremendous output of literary works which in turn 
effected the size and quality of the Samgam’s library. In Mahomadan 
times we hear of a number of literary societies in Delhi and Agra, each 

of which possessed a fine library. It is not unreasonable therefore to 

suppose that the Samgam which was likewise the leading literary society 
of the day in South India, also had a library of its own. 
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THE BUDDHIST MONASTERY:— The Viharas and the 
Samgaramas of the Buddhists played a prominent part in the 
development of the library in ancient India. Numerous monasteries were 
built in places remote from the bustle and confusion of the towns by 
pious and munificent followers bf the Dharma. The monks resorted to 
these places and spent their time in peaceful devotion and propagation of 
the Buddhist faith. As we stated already, writing was popularly known 
and used in these times and many of the sacred books were recorded in 
writing. The monks seem to have frequently used these books for study 
and propagation. A record of a Valabhi prince of W. India, for 
example, of the 6th century A.D. records a donation (Pustakopakraya) in 
order to enable the monks of the Buddhist monastery at Diid<?a to buy 
books of the Saddharmafi^ This is a clear indication of the presence 
of libraries in the monasteries. Besides the books thus acquired through 
purchase, the monastic libraries must have had numerous MSS copied by 
devout monks who considered the work part of their religious duty. 

THE UP.ASRAYA: The Jainas also built numerous monasteries 
for th? residence of the monks of their religion These places were used 
as in the case of Buddhism to propagate the religion. Donations were 
equally obligatory on the part of Jaina and Buddhist lay men and the 
prasaatu of several old MSS prove that this obligation was fulfilled in 
the most liberal manner. Even to this day many pious Jainas donate 
large sums of money to their monasteries for the copying of books. This 
coupled with the religious zeal with which the monks copied the sacred 
books resulted in the rapid multiplication of the MSS in the monastic 
libraries. To this day in some of the Upasrayas of VV. India there are 
hundreds of copies of important works, the library at Ahmedabad alone 
containing 400 copies of the Jaina A',aSyaka aalra.^'^ * 

THE TEMPLE: The temple was to Hinduism what the 
VihSra and the Upasraya were to the Buddhist and Jaina faiths. It was 
the centre of all activity, the agent of popular education, the pulpit 
from which the scholars expounded the Purapas and the sacred lore, the 
national picture gallery wherein were erected the statues of the mythical 
and historical heroes of the land, the university which educated hundreds 
of young men and above all, the great public library of the locality. This 
wonderful and all-pervading institution attained much popularity during 
the Gupta times and has continued since then to be one of the main* 
stays of Hinduism. When the whole of Aryavarta was overrun by the 
Mahomadans, Hindu culture fled to the borders and sought refuge in the. 
temples and royal courts of the Dekkan and South India, That the 
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temple guardpd this culture and disseminated it widely is shown by many 
evidences. In the first place there are hundreds of inscriptions which 
refer to its educational activit5\ In several places, especially in South 
India temples have been built on a gigantic scale with, numerous halls 
and enclosures, e. g. the Natyainantapa, the Polamantapa, the Purana 
mantapa etc. Inscriptions show how these various halls were frequently 
used. The Vyakarana mantapa served as a grammar-school while the 
Purapamantapa must have been the place where the Puranas were ex- 
pounded to the gathered devotees every day. More important from our 
point of view is the educational activity of the temple. Inscriptions also 
tell us about the number of siudents and teachers in each temple, the 
provisions made for their boarding and lodging and above all, the various 
subjects taught. An inscription from Tribhuvani,^^ for example, tells us 
that in the college attached to the local temple there were three teachers 
of the Sgveda, three for the Vajus, two for Sama and one each for Vajasa- 
niya, Bodhayaniya etc. Vedanta, Kupavatara, Vyakarapa, Bharata, 
Ramaya^a, Vaikhanasa and Manu were some of the other subjects taught 
here. It seems that there were in all 360 students in this institution. 
At EpijayiramS® and Tirumukku(?alGO in South India similar institutions 
flourished. Inscriptions mention that in the latter place there was a 
college, a hostel and a hospital. In the Andhradesa itself such temples 
and temple-colleges existed at centres like Sri^ailam, Draksharama, 
Mandaram, and Tripurantakam. That these temples contained well- 
equipped libraries as adjuncts to the educational institutions is proved by 
the typical instance of the temple of Nagai which contained a Ghatika- 
iala and a library managed by six librarians .61 Further the Purapas 
declare it to be the sacred duty of the wealthy to make donations of books 
to the temples.®® Another instance of a temple-library is that of 
Nagarkot where in the Jvalamukhi temple Sultan Firoz Shah found a 
valuable collection of 1300 ancient Hindu works.®® It may ‘be supposed 
therefore that most of the Hindu temples contained e.xtensive libraries. 

THE MATHA;— While the temple stood as an institution tor 
the spread of general education, the mutts founded by the heads of 
various religions like Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva became centres 
of sectarian learning. To these were added the institutions founded by the 
followers ®f other teachers like Basava and Chailanya. 6ri Sankara 
is said to have established mutts at Sringeri, Uvaraka, Puri, Kasi, 

68. See my ''Bhirattya Vidyft Oharitamu p. 74. 
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Haridwar and Badari.64 Monasteries of the Ramanuja school exist at 
M§lk 6 t, Mannarkoil, Ahobilam etc. ^5 Sri Madhva set up eight ^Mutts 
at Udipi and another with an all-India jurisdiction. In subsequent times 
some of his followers established other branches. Similarly the followers 
of Basava built many Mutts in -Karnataka. In the 12 th and 13 th 
centuries teachers of the G51agi Mutt in the Dahala country came to the 
South, obtained influence with the Ch51a and Kerala kings and the 
Kakatiyas of Andhradesa and propagated the Kalamukha form of Saivism.®^ 
Numerous Mutts w'ere built by these teachers at places like Mandaram, 
Pushpagiri and Tripurantakam in the Andhradesa and Tirupparankunfam, 
Madhura, Seyyur and Devikapuram in the Tamil country.®*^ That these 
Mutts must have had good libraries is proved by the fact that even to-day 
they contain many rare and valuable MSS relating to Vedanta. Many of 
them are great educational agencies. Thus, for example, in the Kodiya 
Mutt at Belagamvi the Vedas, the grammars of Kumara, Papini and 
Sakatayana, the Darsanas, Yoga, the Purapas, Ilihasa, Dharmasastras 
and Jiterature were taught.®® It is likely that these Mutts like the 
colleges possessed fine libraries. 

THE ROYAL COURTS:-' From very early times the Indian 
princes distinguished themselves as zelous patrons of learning. It was 
in fact one of their duties to do so. Even Buddhist rulers like Kanishka 
and Harsha continued this tradition, In the wake of the religious and 
literary renaissance under the Guptas, this royal patronage of learned 
men became extensive. Almost every alternate inscription discovered so 
far records a royal gift to some scholar or other. The reputation of a 
prince depended not so much on the extent of his empire or his material 
wealth as upon the number of learned men that adorned his court. Thus 
the literary history of medieval India is the history of royal patronage of 
learnings When the Mahomadans occupied the whole of N. India, Hindu 
culture and learning fled to the remote corners of the country like the 
Dekkan, Kashmir and Nepal. It may be rightly said that hence-forward 
the Dekkan became the chief seat of Hindu learning which was ardently 
supported and some times defended at the cost of life and state by the 
medieval Hindu rulers. Many of these kings were great scholars them- 
selves and maintained many learned men at their respective courts. This 
led to an unprecedented literary activity both in Sanskrit anddn the verna- 
culars. Many names stand preeminently before us in this connection, e.g. 
Bh5ja of Dhara, Chalukya Vi§aladiva of Anhilvadpattan, iRaja Raja the 
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Eastern Chalukyan prince of Rajahmundry, Manumasiddhi # the Telugu 
Choda ruler of Nellore, Prataparudradeva the famous Kakatiya king of 
Warangal, Anavema and Kumaragiri of the Reddis of Kondavidu, Sarva- 
jnasingama of the Padmanayaka family of Rajakonda, and last but not 
least Krishriadevaraya of Vijayanagara. The period between 1000-1500 A.D. 
was the golden age of Dekkan history. All the princes mentioned above 
and their subordinates and subjects patronised a number ?of poets and 
learned men and helped the production of many standard works on art, 
literature, poetry and sciences. That all the royal courts of the time 
contained good libraries is proved by the typical example of the royal 
library of king Bhoja of Dhara and the Imperial library of the Chalukyas 
of Anhilvadpattan.69 Another fact also points to the same conclusion. In 
many of these royal courts academic discussions were held and the merit 
of poets and men of letters tested. Prataparudra of Warangal is said to 
have lavished gifts on victors in such discussions. The famous Telugu 
poet Srinatha was bathed in coins of gold (Svarnabhisheka) at the Vija- 
yanagar court. Good and well-equipped libraries are indispensable in 
cases of such academic controversies. It may be concluded therefore that 
every one of the Hindu rulers had their own libraries in which were 
preserved along with others, the works written by themselves and thefr 
favourite scholars. 

So much for the location of the library in ancient and medieval 
India. We shall now consider how it was organised in those times. 
The material at our disposal for this investigation is very scanty. In 
fact there are only two references to library management in epigraphy and 
literature. Many institutions and the very evidences of their existence 
must have been lost as a result of the vandalism of the followers of 
Islam. It is said that one of the Mugal Emperors ordered that the books 
of the infidels should be utilised for boiling water with which his daily 
bath should be conducted. It is certain that the Hindus who had the 
genius for reducing everything into a science and improving it into a 
distinct branch of learning, .should have devoted their attention to the 
library and devised an excellant system of organisation and management 
for this very important institution. Fhe wisdom and reputation of ancient 
India depended upon her unique culture and learning and the library was 
the repository of all her literary treasures. We may conclude therefore 
that several treatises on this subject were written but are now lost to us. 

^>The Bhaskara Samhita however is the only work of this kind which has 
escaped the ruthless destruction by the Mahoniedans and survived to our 
times. This treatise tells us that the library should be located in a 
building of stone finely built. The books were first rolled in a piece of 
cloth and bound with strings. Then they were placed along^id^ 
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of each othel on iron racks. The library thus formed was in the charge 
of a librarian. He had not only to look after the books and preserve 
them carefully but also to guide the students in their advanced studies 
and enable them to reap the lull benefits from the library. It is obvious 
from this that the office of the librarian carried much responsibility with 
it. The association of tutorial functions with it shows that the librarians 
were great scholars well acquainted with the existing literature on several 
branches of learning. The inscription of Magai to which we have often 
referred is of paramount importance in this connection. It refers to the 
erection of a Ghatikasala or college. Among the ruins of the place there 
is a ‘*big building with an outer courtyard, wdth rooms on either side, 
wdth a big doorw^ay which leads into a spacious hall wdth a number of 
stone benches serving as pials and seven niches in the back wall.^’70 
Evidently this ruined building is a part of the Ghatikasala referred to 
in the inscription. 'The same epigraph tells -us that there w^ere six 
librarians in the college obviously in charge of the library. The seven 
niches in the back w'all of the ruined building must have been part of 
the college library. Thus we find at Nagai the dictum of the Bhaskara 
samhita that the library should be located in a strong building of stone, 
carried into actual practice. A consideration of the staff of this Ghati- 
1ta§ala implies that the six librarians of this place had to attend to 

tutorial work besides looking after the library for, the inscription records 
gifts to “tw-o hundred scholars studying the Vedas, and fifty*two* studying 
the Sastras. The institute was manned by three Vedic scholars, three 
Sastra-leachers and the six librarians (Sarasiotz bhanddrikas),'' Here 
were six teachers educating a batch of two hundred and fifty two students. 
Bf^es the four Vedas, w'e are told that Bhattadarsana, Nyaya, and 
Prabhakara were also taught in this college. A staff of six teachers 
could not have been sufficient to coach such a large number of students 
in not less than seven subjects. We have already shown how the librari- 
ans in those days were teaching advanced students. It is likely that in 
the college of Nagai also they discharged the same function. The 

presence of six librarians in tliis comparatively small institution confirms 
this supposition. Each of these officers was given the same allowance as 
the teachers. From this it is clear that the Bhanijarika or the librarian 

was reckoned as an equal to the scholars and teachers of various 

branches of learning. 

Thus in ancient and medieval India the library was a very 
popular institution found all over the country. Its nature often varied 
with the kind of institution to which it was attached. It was a well 
organised institution often in charge of some ot the leading scholars 
of the time. 
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Chapter IV. Hindu Libraries. 

As we have stated in the first chapter the arts of writing and 
book-making were known to the Hindus from very early times. Many 
Hindu Universities and other educational centres existed in the Hindu 
India of the pre- Buddhist age and they all had libraries of their own. 

TAXI LA One of the great Universities that flourished in 
pre-Buddhist India was the famous university of Taxila. The world 
renowned sage Gautama Buddha and the illustrious Jivaka and Charaka 
were some of the alumni of this ancient seat of learning. Kautilya, the 
famous author of Arthasastra,also is said to have studied at the university 
of Taxila. A number of foreign students even from distant countries like 
Korea and Japan besides many Greeks resorted to this university in 
order to reap the benefits of the expert tuition given here by the great 
masters and the rare and valuable collection of books at this university. 
Here pupils and teachers handled books beautifully bound . *^1 The main 
object of the foreign students at this place seems to have been the 
university's library and its books which they copied as in the case of 
the Buddhist university ot Nalanda of later times. This university and 
Us library flourished between 600 B. C. and 400 A. D. 

BENARES : -Next in importance was Benares. As the holy of 
holies it was the seat of many learned scholars and their deciples. To 
this day the student of Benares is held in high esteem all over the 
country. Each scholar must have had his own collection of ancient works 
which the students copied for their owm use. Such MSS brought from 
Benares are still to be found in the families of many Pandits in the 
Andhra country. It is said that a student at Benares has to spend twelve 
years before he can become acquainted with all the literature on a single 
branch of learning.^‘^ 

KASHMIR Like Benares, Kashmir was also a renowned seat 
of learning. It was the home of a number of literary luminaries like 
Kalhapa, Malha^a, KshCmendra, Bhamaha, Mummata etc A :§draddpt{ha 
flourished at Kashmir and the scholar that won the admiration of the 
learned men of the piiha was recognised and honoured throughout the 
country* Evidently this was a gathering of scholars like the Samgam of 
the Tamil country which likewise judged the merit of each literary com* 
position referred to it and set the seal of approval on it. Kashmir 
possesses to-day one of the finest MSS collections of this country and 
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many of the MSS are of ancient times. Obviously the famous Sara- 
ddpffha of this place had an extensive library. 

LOCAL LIBRARIES : — Besides the educational centres and 
individual scholars many towns and temples had collections of books. 
Bijapur is an instance to the point- Under the name of Vidyapura it 
was a great centre of literary activity in the pre-Mahomadan times. The 
Western Chalukyan kings of Kalyan erected here a beautiful building, ruins 
of which are still to be seen and which housed a good collection of 
Aooks,'^^ as the inscriptions of the place show. Nagarkot is another 
instance. Firoze Tuglaq besiezed and pillaged this place. He was then 
informed that in the local temple of Jvalamukhi there was a large collec- 
tion of Hindu MSS. The Saltan had the library examined, selected a 
few important books and had them translated into Persian. The Dalil-e' 
Firozshahi is one of the MSS thus translated. 75 

ROYAL COURTS : -Next to the educational institutions, the 
royal ^^ourts furthered the cause of education and libraries in this country. 
Patronising literary men was one of the duties and hobbies of the Hindu 
kings. Ancient traditional works and the biographies of poets and 
scholars show how the royal courts were the centres where important 
discussions were held and the winners honoured. Several works were 
produced under the zealous patronage of the rulers. Some of the rulers 
themselves like Harsha, Vikramaditya, Prataparudra, Anavema, Kumara- 
giri, Sarvajnasingama and Krishnaraya were men of high literary talents 
and the patrons of many learned men. 'Phese rulers must have had 
their own palace collections in which were preserved the works of the 
past as well as contemporary productions. We have very few examples 
of ancient and medieval royal libraries, the reason for the paucity being 
the probable destruction of these collections along with the kingdoms by 
the Mahomadans. A famous Hindu royal library of the middle ages was 
that of king Bhoja of Dhara who flourished in the iith century.76 When 
in the middle of the 12 th century this kingdom was conquered by Siddha* 
raja Jayasimha, the royal library of Dhara was amalgamated with the 
imperial library of the Chalukyas at Anhilvadpattan. The Bharatfdhan^ 
ddra of Chalukya Visaladeva of the 13 th century is another famous 
example. This collection furnished the MSS of the Naishadhlya and 
that of the Kamasutra on which was based the J ayamangalatika of 
Yadodhara* A copy of the Raraayana now in the library of the University 
of Bonn was obtained from this ancient collection of Viialadeva. Coming 
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to later times we find many interesting examples of royal collections. In 
the Andhradesa itself* the collections of the feudatory rulers of Gadwal 
and Vanaparthi deserve special mention. Thousands of rare and valuable 
MSS are preserved in these states being the result of the literary zeal of 
generations of enlightened rulers. 

The search for ancient MSS instituted by the Government of 
India has shown that there are still many good libraries in India at the 
courts of ruling princes, coming down from generations. Such for example 
are the royal libraries of Alwar, Bikaner, Jammu, Mysore, Tanjore, Jaipur 
and Nepal. Maharaja Sawai Jaising of Jaipur who was a zealous patron 
of learning improved the state library to a great extent. Unfortunately 
this famous library which w^as the finest collection in Rajasthan was partly 
disposed off by one of Jaising^s descendants who partitioned his empire 
with a prostitute The remnants aie still preserved at Jaipur with great 
care. Among the other collections, the library of the Maharaja of Jodpur 
contains over 1800 MSS and a large number of printed books in Sanskrit 
and the vernaculars. The library at Bikaner contains 2000 MSS in 
Sanskrit while that of Alwar has a choice collection of Sanskrit, Persian 
and Arabic MSS. Outside Rajasthan the library of Kashmir deserves 
special consideration, Kashmir was from time immemorial a noted centre 
of learning in many subjects. The rulers of this famous country, past and 
present, have evinced good care towards the preservation of ancient MSS. 
A great part of the royal collection is now in Jammu and has been 
catalogued by Dr. Buhler. One special feature of the MSS of Kashmir 
is that they usually are of a better get up and the Sanskrit works are finely 
illustrated. They are also bound in leather and kept in shelves in the 
modern fashion. The oldest and the most important MSS collection in India 
is the Durbar library of Nepal. Some of the MSS in this collections are 
as old as the Gupta period. It contains works on palm-leaf as well as paper 
numbering over 5000. They are the result of the collecting zeal of the 
rulers of Nepal from the remotest times, each successive ruler adding to 
the number inherited by him. The climate of Kashmir is favourable for 
the preservation of .MSS and what little decay has set in has been set 
right by the library staff. In South India the court library of Tanjore 
supplies a parallel to that of Kashmir, though comparatively recent. Dr. 
Burnell who was deputed by the Government of India to catalogue this 
collection of the Naik kings has reported that it is the largest and most 
important in the world.^’ 'rhe library dates from the end of the i6th 
century when Tanjore was under the Telugu Naiks. For full one 
hundred years these rulers who were great patrons of learning collected 
thousands of rare MSS and preserved them with great care in their palace. 
The Maharala Rajas who conquered this part of the country continued 
the activity and made many additions to the royal library, The total 
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number of MSS is now upwards of 18000 gathered from all parts of 
India* wTitten in eleven alphabets. Regarding the value of the collection 
Dr. Burnell has said, “it is now a recognised fact that nearly all the 
Sanskrit works of importance exist in different recensions. The Tanjorll 
library is unrivalled in this respect; it contains several good MSS of ae 
the most important ones known as yet including a few that arc new... 
As far as 1 can judge it w'ould not be possible to form a collection like 
that at Tanjorc at a less cost than £ 50000*’ (i.tr. seven lakhs and a 
half of rupees). 

PRfVA'rR COLLECTIONS:— There must have been a very large 
number of private collections in ancient and medieval India. The*reports 
on the' search for MSS reveal to us quite a good number of such collec- 
tions. Kashmir is famous in this respect. In the Nizam’s Dorainiors 
there exist to*day numerous individual libraries coming down from gene- 
rations. A few literary references are however available which show' that the 
libraries were a common feature in those times. Peddana, the poet laure- 
ate of Krishnadevaraya the famous Vijayanagar emperor, refers in his 
immortal w'ork the Manucharitra, to the Kukavi (pseudo-poet) who spends 
a busy time in the midst of palm-leat books stealing the writings of the 
ancients in order to pass them off as his owm. Tenali Ramakrishna 
/another famous Telugu poet of about the same time mentions four chief 
sources of danger for a library — fire, rotting, (owing to the action of insects 
or the weather), mislayihg and thiefs. Corresponding to the request made 
at the end of every stone and copper plate inscription to pre.serve the 
grant made in it, w'e find at the end of old MSS a request made by the 
writer in tne following words- “Oh reader! I have written this book with 
a great amount of strain for the hips, waiste, neck and eyes. Please 
therefore preserve this book with great care.’' 'I'hese three references 
indicate how popular the private library w'as in ancient and medieval 
times. It is also evident that the copying of MSS w'as the chief leisure 
time occupation of the educated classes. Many such collections are still 
to be seen in the villages where the palm-leaf book continues to hold the 
ground in spite of the modern bound volumes of paper and print. 

We have some interesting examples of private collections in 
modern times coming dowm from remote years. Mr. Padmaraja 
Pandit of the Mysore Archaeological Department owns a large library 
consisting of MSS collected by his ancestors together with those recently 
collected by himself in the Southern Districts of the Madras presidency 
as well as Ceylon. There are besides many Jaina pandits in the Mysore 
stale who pos.sess more or less large collections. Messrs Veerasangappa, 
Karibasava Sastfy and Mallappa of Mysore city and Mr. Huchavirappa 
of Devanagore possess collections of MSS bearing on Vira^aiva# Dalvoy 
Devaraj Urs, Mr. Namjaraja Bahadur and Lingaraja Urs all celated to 
tfie royal family of' Mysore have valuablo collectiops of rare MSS. 
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Chapter Buddhist Libraries. 

Education and educational institutions received a strong impetus 
during the Buddhistic age. The spread of the Buddha^s Gospel in many 
foreign lands made India the place of pilgrimage to thousands of devout 
followers of the faith. The elaborate educational system, the high 
esteem in which scholars were held and the great honour shown to them 
even in far off lands enhanced the value of higher education. This in 
turn accelerated the rise of important universities and libraries. About the 
Buddhistic age, fortunately, we have plenty of information. Inscriptions 
and the writings of foreigners contain many details about the great 
educational centres of the time. 

As stated in a previous section, writing was very popular in these 
times, Buddhist monks used to wTite religious and moral precepts on 
wooden boards for the benefit of their lay deciples. Important family 
affairs of wealthy individuals are said to have been recorded in books. 
Obviously these must have formed ih^ nucleus of private collections in 
this age. 

But the strength of Buddhism lay in its educational centres 
and libraries. Foreign travellers have left us elaborate descriptions 
of both kinds ‘"of institutions. As Geothe the famous German poet 
has said about the jSdkuntolo , one might remark I say Nalanda 
and everything is said” of the Buddhistic age. The site of this rendez- 
vous of religious controversialists, the never-failing fountain from which 
Tibet, China and a great many countries of the far East imbibed a good 
deal of their civilisation and learning”77 is identified with Baragon 
about eight miles from Rajgir in Bihar. We may refer here to 
the fine description of Hiuen Tsang who says, I he richly adorned 
towers and the fairylike turrets, like pointed hill-tops are congregated 
together. The observatories seem to be lost in the vapours (of the 
morning) and the upper rooms tower above the clouds. From the win- 
dows one may see how the winds and the clouds produce new forms and 
above the soaring eaves the conjunctions of the Sun and the Moon 
may be observed. How the deep and translucent ponds bear on 
their surface the blue lotus, liter-mingled with the Kanaka flower of deep 
red colour; and at intervals the Amra groves spread their shade over 
all. All the outside courts, in which are the priest’s chambers are of 
four stages. The stages have dragoon-projections and coloured eaves; the 
pearl-red pillars carved and ornamented, richly adorned balustrades and 
roofs covered with tiles that reflect light in a thousand shades- all these 
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things add to the beauty of the scene *\78 This seat of learning wa® 
largely the result of royal patronage. The later Guptas like fiakradityai 
Budha Gupta, and Baladitya added to the buildings of the monastery 
besides making munificent donations for its maintenance . 70 In Hiue- 
Tsang's time a king* endowed it with the revenue of a hundred villages. 
In Itsing’s time the lands in possession of the university exceeded two 
hundred villages.80 Thus the house holders supplied several hundred 
piculs (i picul equalled 138^^ tbs) of rice, seven hundred cutties (i cutty 
equalled 160 lbs) of milk and butter day by day. 81 Thus the monks 
were relieved of all anxiety regarding their material needs and the finance 
of the university. The curriculum of studies in this university included 
a large variety of subjects like Veda, Hetuvidya, .^abdavidya, Chikitsa- 
vidya, Tantra, Samkhya, Vyakarana etc.82 Tibetan sources tell us that 
this great university so firmly established, so beautifully built, and so 
famous for its educational excellence had a splendid library situated in 
the quarter known as ‘Dharmaganja’ (the piety mart). It consisted of 
three grand buildings called Ratnasagara, Ratnadadhi, and Ratnaranjaka 
all being associated with the three jew^els of Buddhism - Buddha, Dharma 
and Samgha. Ratnadadhi was a nine-storied building in which were 
kept the sacred works, especially the Prajnapauiniita S?2tra.BZ Kpi* 
graphy and the account of foreigners tell us how this huge library was 
built and utilised. Itsingh stayed at Nalanda for a considerable time 
and collected some four hundred Sanskrit texts. Hiuen Tsang carried home 
with him 650 MSS 84 A copper plate discovered during the excavatiin 
of the ruins of this university mentions the grant in the time of Deva- 
pala the Pala king of Bengal, of some villages for the writing of the 
Dharmaratna or religious books besides^^ other work.s. It looks as though 
regular copyists were employed in the university for copying books. The 
expenses were borne out by those that required the copies. Besides these 
professional copyists there were other devout souls who made the copying 
of the sacred works part of their duty. The students also must have made 
their own copies. The magnitude of the Nalanda library implies that there 
were many welbversed teachers in charge of this library and their office 
must have involved considerable responsibility and tact. It is said that 
several thousands of monks lived in this monastery, and the copying 
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activity of all these must have made numerous and very frequent addi- 
tions to the library. A few of the MSS copied at this place have 
fortunately survived to the present day. In the isth regnal year 
Mahipala the Ashta sahaarika prnjna paramiPi Sfitrn was copied and 
this MSS is now preserved in the library at Cambridge.^G Another copy 
of the same work, made nine years earlier is to be found in the library 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 

VIFCRAMASIL\: —The royal university of Vikramasila deserves 
our consideration after Nalanda. “if Nalanda fulfilled the dictum of 
Newman that a university is a place of learning implying the 
assemblage of strangers from various places in one spot, the royal univer- 
sity of Vikramasila satisfied the dictum of Carlyle that a true university 
is a collection of books/’®® Vikramasila was not only created by a 
king but had one for its chancellor bestowing titles on scholars. The 
Tibetan chronicles give us many details about this university. The site 
of this famous institution is identified with Patharaghat near Colgong and 
Bhagalpur.®^ The foundation of the monastery was first laid by Dharma- 
pala in the gth century.^O It flourished for about four hundred years 
being under the management of a board of six presided over by the High 
priest and enjoying royal patronage. There were six colleges each with 
a staff of ro8 teachers. The fortified enclosure was capable of h*jlding 
8000 people at one time, A splendid and well-equipped library 
formed an important adjunct to this university. It contained many rare 
works on Fantrai Grammar, Metaphysics and Logic for the teaching of 
which this university was famous/*^^ Here also pupils and teachers occu- 
pied themselves with the copying of MSS. One of them copied in the 
time of Gopala II is now to be found in the British Museum. 

UDDANOAPURA:— Another important Buddhist university of 
North India about which we have definite information is that of Uddanda* 
pura or Odantapura. Taranath the Tibetan historian ascribes the founda* 
tion of this university to Gopala the Pala king of Bengal.^^ Epigraphic 
evidence shows that many kings of this dynasty evinced keen interest in 
this institution. Here also a well equipped library must have flourished 
till the close of the 12th century when the monastery fell a prey to the 
Mabomadans. 
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Many more centres of education existed in North India during 
the Buddhistic age. Only their names are preserved for us in the writings 
of foreign travellers* Fahien mentionsy among others, Udyina, Purushapura« 
Mathura, Samkasya. Kanyakubja, Sravasti, Saketa, Ramagrama, Kapila- 
vastu, Vaisaki, Pataliputra, Rajagriha, Varapasi, Gaya Champa and 
Tamralipti. Hiuen Tsangsaw Simhapura, Urasa, Kasmira, Punacha, Rajapura 
Vrijji, Hirapyaparvata, Pundra, Vardhana Kamarupa, Samatata, Mankuyata 
Bharukaccha, Valla, Ujjayini and Mulasthana. In the time of Itsing 
Tamralipti Harika and Kusanagara were the other seats of learning^^ 
Obviously all the places contained good monasteries and educational 
institutions with libraries as their adjuncts. 

OHANYAKATAKA:— As in North India fambus centres of 
learning flourished in the Dekkan and South India also. Sri Dhanya- 
kataka was the most noted of them all. It is identical with Dharanikota 
in the modern Kistna District, Of the once extensive university with 
hundreds of stilpm and colleges there now remain a number of mounds 
extending over a few furlongs Many monasteries flourished here and 
Nagarjuna, the founder of Mahay ana, is said to have improved this place 
considerably. A part of this great saint's educational programme here as 
at Srisailam, then was the creation of a good library# lujis likely, that 
this ancient Andhra university contained a good collection of books.^^ 

VENGI:— Next in importance was the Vihara of Vengi, near 
Kolleru lake on the east coast, A beautiful monastery of five stories 
existed at this place probably along with a library. This was at one 
time under the care of Dinnaga.95 

6rI6aILAM: — This famous centre of Saivite pilgrimage in 
modern times was once a great Buddhistic centre with an extensive mona- 
stery, This place is associated with Nagarjuna who is said to have 
built here a famous library, gathered monks from all places and taught 
them the sacred lore.96 

KANCHI:— As at Dhanyakataka both Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism flourished at this famous South Indian centre of learning. From 
this place the monks left for Ceylon. In all probability many Hindu 
and Buddhist libraries existed here,^*^ 
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Such was the Buddhistic age. The doleful tale of the ruthless 
destruction of these splendid universities and their libraries by the 
Mahomadans may be briefly considered here. The year 1199 marks 
an important epoch in the history of medieval India, In that year 
Magadha fell into the hands of the Mahomadans.^^ Both Tibetan 
and Muslim historians describe at length 23 the devastation of the 
Buddhist universities of Nalanda, Vikramasila, and Odantapuri. 
These institutions were, as we have stated before, well-fortified 
places. During the days of Khilji rule, the king of Magadha is 
said to have stationed garrisons in these universities. In 1199 
Mahomad son of Bhaktiar invested these places one by one, Minhaz, 
a Muslim historian describes this event thus- “Mahomad threw 
himself at the postern - gateway and gained possession of the place. 
Most of the inhabitants of the place were Brahmins with shaven 
heads. They were all slain. There were a great number of books 
which came under the observation of the Mussalmans. They sum- 
moned a number of Hindus that they might give them information 
respecting the import of these books, but all the Hindus had been 
killed. On becoming acquainted, it was found that the whole of 
the fortress and city was a college and in the Hindi tongue they 
called a college “ Bihar. ” This passage from the Tabakat-i-Naziri24 
gives a typical description of the fate that befell the famous 
universities of Bihar. An attempt seems to ‘oave been made at 
Nalanda to restore the buildings and the educational activity but 
Taranath the Tibetan historian tells us that for a second time the 
place was destroyed by fire. Archaeological evidence confirms this 
version. Thus by the end of the 12th century the Buddhist 
universities and with them the famous libraries received a death- 
blow at the hands of the Mahomadans. 

LIBRARIES IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL INDIA- 
Ch. VI. JAINA LIBRARIES. 

Jainism like Buddhism was a protestant creed that arose 
in revolt against sacrificial Hinduism. Both the faiths were 
popular in character unlike the Vedic reli^on which was the 
monopoly of the intellectual aristocrat. Tradition has it that m 
the time of Chandragupta Maurya a large body of Jainas migrated 
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to South India and settled down there.! Owing to the rapid pro- 
gress of Buddhism and the subsequent revived activity of Hinduism 
in the North, the Dekkan and South India became the chief centres 
of the Jaina religion. Even to this day the followers of this faith 
are to be found in the west and south of the Dekkan in large 
numbers. 

The Jainas like the Buddhists were zealous propagandists 
and great educators. It was through them that the Dekkan and 
South India imbibed the Northern culture. They it was that 
colonised numerous unexplored and unpopulated regions, brought 
vast tracts of land under cultivation and encouraged the local 
vernaculars, writing their religious works in them. There are many 
strong traditions in the Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese countries 
which describe this civilising activity of the Jainas. These people 
carried their Gods and their learning wherever they went. The 
Jainas were specially noted for their intellectual gifts. Many of 
their Acharyas were great scholars and had high sounding titles. 
The authorship of many Sanskrit, Tamil and Kanarese works is 
ascribed to these Jaina teachers and scholars. The late Mr. M. 
S. Ramaswami Aiyyangar has attributed no less than three Tamil 
didactic works, three of the major epics, and a dozen minor kavyas 
to the genius of the Jainas.2 Dr. B. SeshagiriRao has shown that 
more than twenty-five Sanskrit and seventy Kannada Mss. now 
preserved in the Govt. Mss. library Madras, are of Jaina origin. 
They deal with a large variety of subjects like Agama, Purana, 
Philosophy, Kavya, Anthology, Rhetoric, Grammar, Logic, Ethics, 
Politics, Geography, Arithmetic, Music etc. ^ The Silappadikaram and 
the Kural, two of the classical productions of the Samgam age, were 
the works of Jaina writers, while it may be said that almost all the 
Kanarese literature before the 12th century came from the pen of 
one Jaina scholar or the other. It is the opinion of eminent 

scholars that even the Telugu literature of Pre-Nannaya times 
owed not a little to the literary genius of the Jainas.^ Thus, these 
monks and learned men laid the foundations of the South Indian 
vernacular literatures. 

The Jainas were also great builders. All over the country 
they set up numerous bastis and lofty temples wherein the Jinas 
were worshipped. As at Sravanabelgola, the famous seat of Gomatesvara 
to each of these Jain temples was attached a spacious monastery 
known as Matha or Upasraya.® In these dwellings the ascetic 

1. M. S. Ramaswami Iyengar— South Indian Jainism Ch. I. 

2. Ibid Ch. VI 

3. Dr. B. SeshagiriRao-Andhra-Karnata Jainism. P p. 

4. Ibid Pp. loo-m. 
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monks lived, reading or copying their sacred books or translating 
them for the benefit of the populace. The liberal royal patronage 
extended to them during the early centuries of the Christian era 
in tne Tamil country and later on in Andhra and Karnata gave 
a fresh stimulus to their scholarship. The monasteries were thus 
the home of learning and culture and numerous books pertaining 
to them. From surviving examples it is evident that each of these 
IJpasrayas had an excellant library which was largely the result 
of the copying and collecting activity of the monks. 

A pertinent question may here bo raised as to where 
these Mathas did exist ? We have already stated that where 
there was a Jaina Basti or temple, there was a monastery and 
that where there was a monastery, th( 3 re was a library invariably 
attached to it. Evidences, both literary and ins crip tional, mention 
many such pliicos. Among the earliest Jaina settlements may be 
mentioned about a dozen villages in the Madura and Ramnad districts 
where Brahmi lithic records and ruins of buildings belonging to the Jai- 
nas have been discovered.^ During the early centuries of the Christian 
era Madura was the seat of a famous Jaina Samgam.'^ The local 
records and the village Kaifiyats of the Mackenzie collection contain 
many allusions to the Jainas and their activity. Jaina antiquities 
have been found in all the Ceded districts and those on the East 
coast. I have seen many ruins in several places in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. There is no doubt that these neglected and often misused 
heaps of stone and brick are the remains of what were once lofty 
edifices enshrining several Gods, books and monks of the Jainas. 
Epigraphy however gives us the name- of many Jain temples which 
we have said invariably contained monasteries and libraries. Jinalayas 
of note existed at Penukonda, Amarapuram, Tamadahalli, Agali, Kotipi, 
and Tadpatri in the Anantapur district.; Rayadurg, Kogili, Vijaya- 
nagara, Chippigiri, Nanyakallu, Kurugodu and Tumbalam in the 
Bellary district; Danavulapadu in the Cudapah district; Mudabidire, 
Venur, Barsur, Kotesvera, Karkala, and Kadaba in the South Kanara 
district; Lakkavarapu kota, Bhogipuram, and Ramateertham in the 
Vizag district; Vallimalai in North Arcot; Amaravati in Guntur; 
Kanupartipadu in Nellore; Bezvada and Caluchambarrru in Krishna; 
Sravahbelgola in Mysore and Kollipaka, Gaugapura etc, in the 
Nizam’s Dominions.^ Those few examples are enough proof of the 
great popularity that the Jaina faith and institutions enjoyed in 
a^ncient times. The 5th century in South India and the 11th 
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in the Dekkan marked the beginning of the decline of the 
Jainas. The intervening period witnessed a Dekkan filled with 
numerous Jaina monasteries and libraries, educating and elevating 
the populace of the Telugu, Tamil and Kanareso countries and laying 
the foundations of the leading South Indian Vernacular literatures. 

Unfortunately, we have no information regarding the nature 
and contents of the Jaina libraries of ancient times. But one 
redeemable feature is that a few Jaina collections of the middle 
ages have survived to our times, thanks to the heads of the 
modern Jaina Upasrayas. It is from these specimens of monastic 
libraries that wo can form some idea, however imperfect, of the 
earlier types which wore once very popular in India. 

Western India :-In the medieval cities of Rajpiitana and Gujarat 
at Pathan, Jeasalmir, Siirat, Cambay and Ahmedabad, one comes across 
a large number of Jaina Upasrayas to each of which is attached 
an important collection of religious and historical works. These 
collections are known as Bharati Bhandars “Treasuries of wisdom”. 
Of these Bhandirs, those at Pathan, Ahmedabad, Wadhwan, Surat, 
Cambay, Tbarad, Jesalmir and Bhatner are the most important. Several 
of them contain over 10000 manuscripts. Pathan, the ancient 
Anhilvadpatan, is still, as in the 11th and 12th centuries, the chief 
centre of Jainism in Gujarat. It is inhabited by a large number 
of Sramanas or lay disciples and contains over a dozen Upasraya«, 
some of them dating from the time of the ancient Chalukyan kings. 
All the libraries are under the control of the Nagar Seth, the 
Panch and the Sripuj or the head of the particular Agaccha or 
the community to which the Bhandar belongs. The books are 
carefully preserved in card-board boxes each containing iO to 15 
MSS. The Yates or monks frequently open them, air and dry them. 
To this day the MSS. aro studied and copied with religious zeal. 
The most important collections at Pathan are the Hemchendra 
Bhandar which belongs to the Khartara gaccha and contains 40 
boxes; the Bhandar of the Tapaga^^ha which consists of 80 boxes 
containing upwards of 1200 MSS, and the Sanghavinapadano Bhan- 
dar of three boxes with nearly 500 palm-leaf MSS, being complete 
collection of Jaina Scriptures, Bhashyas, Churnis, and Vrittis. 
Next in importance to the libraries of Pathan is the famous Bhan^ 
dar under the temple of Parasanatha in Jesalmir. This library 
besides containing some rare Jaina works, has a large number of 
very ancient MSS, dating from the 12th and 13th centuries, of classical 
Sanskrit poems and Brahminical works* The MSS of the Vik^a* 
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inankadevaoharita of Bilhana and the poem of Upendraharshapalita 
were first discovered in the collection of this library.^ 

South India >A number of Jaina Upasrayas and libraries 
are found in S. India also. The Jaina Bastis of Sramanbelgola in 
Mysore and Mudbidre in Kanara as well as the colossal Jaina 
statues at Karkala and Venur are some of the grand achievements 
of South Indian art. In an obscure place called Mudabidre near 
the West coast there is an ancient Jaina Matha which contains a 
very large MSS library. In it are found the only surviving single 
copies of valuable works. In the monastery at Sraraanbelgol there 
is a large, valuable and well-preserved collection of MSS mostly 
on palm-leaves, in the Pali, Sanskrit, Kannada and Tamil languages. 
At Humcha in the Mysore state there is another collection of 
MSS.l^ 


A consideration of the numerous Jaina antiquities scattered 
all over the country and the evidences of the existence of hundreds 
of temples and monasteries may naturally raise the question as 
to why so pitiably few Jaina collections have survived to our 
times? Both Buddhism and Jainism present a remarkable though 
tragic feature. The former has more or less vanished from the 
land of its origin while the latter is practically annihilated but 
for a few adherents in the West and South of India. This is the 
result of the proselytising nature of Brahminism on the one hand 
and its terrible reaction on the other. Jainism was stamped out of 
existence by the subsequent Saiva and Vaishnava religious persecu- 
tions. The Tamil Saiva saint Tirujnana sambandar initiated in the 
5th century A. D. the ruthless crusade against the Jainas which 
lasted for the next two centuries and obliterated the faith from the 
Pallava and Pandya kingdoms. The Periyapuranam and the frescos 
in the Madura temple reveal the endless miseries that the monks 
had suffered and the terrible destruction that befell their temples, 
monasteries and books. H The second wave of Jaina persecution 
started from the Andhra country in the 11th century under the lead 
of Raja Raja, the Eastern Chalukya prince.l^ But the greatest danger 
to Jainism came from the Vira Saivas under the lead of Basara and 
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his followerf^. These spared no pains in destroying the Jainas 
and considered it a pious duty to do so. Telugu and Kanarese 
literatures of the 13th and 13th centuries contain innumerable 
references to the cruel persecution of the Jains and the revengeful 
destruction of their buildings and books.l3 Strong tradition con- 
nects the famous Telugu poet Tikkana and the later Kakatiya 
kings of Warangal with this movement. What little remained of 
Jaina culture and religion after this consistent and calculated 
annihilation, was swept off by Islam, the other agency of merciless 
and vindictive destruction in India, which descended upon the 
Dekkan after 1323 A. D. It is no wonder then that these suc- 
tsessive waves of vindictive destruction have swept off numberless 
Jaina libraries throughout the length and breadth of the Dekkan 
and South India. 


13b Cf. the Sbasavapurahamu, Somadetarajeoyamu, l*ifataj>aohatltramtt 



THE MANDASA PLATES OF DHARMAKHEDi 

JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH. 

These plates were first noticed in the Annual Report of the 
South India Epigraphy for 1917-18, P p, 138-39. The donor of the 
charter Ranaka Dharmakhedi of the Kadamba family was a feudatory 
of the Ganga king Anantavarmadeva. It makes the following remarks 
about the identification of the king and the interpretation of the date 
of the grant :- 

“ The king has the epithets Parama-maheswara, Parama-Bhatta- 

raka and Paramesvara The record is dated in the Saka year 976 

expressed by the chronogram Sakavda navasatakasaptarasa and the 
15th year and has to be attributed to the Vajrahasta of this dynasty 
whose coronation took place in Saka year 960 (Ep. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 193). 
It has already been pointed out that Vajrahasta IV. (V ?) of this 
family, had the surname Anantavarman (Ep. Ind. Vol. IX. page 95). 
The writing closely resembles that of a record of this king dated in 
Saka 967 (Ep. Ind. Vol. XI. page 147). Like this it adopts mixed cha- 
racters, though using more of Grantha letters in addition to Nagari 
and Telugu. ” 

The charter with plates has since been published by Mr. 
G. Ramdas in the J. B. 0. R. S. Vol. XVII. pp. 175-188, differing both 
in the identification of the king as well as in the interpretation of 
the date chronogram. He has advanced the following arguments for 
his views Anantavarmadeva was the sovereign king at the time 
of the charter and he was identified with ANANTAVARMA VAJRA- 
HASTADEVA, Trikalingadhipati of the Narasipatam, the Madras 
Museum and the Nadagam plates. The Chikkali and the Boddupadu 
plates are two other charters of the latter king recently discovered. 
All these five charters uniformly differ from the plates under review, 
not only in style but in composition of letters as well. The gotra 
and the genealogy of the family found in the five sets are conspicuous 
by omission in those Mandasa plates; above all, the king of these five 
charters was a Maharajadhiraja, and Trikalingadhipati while the king 
of our plates was a simple Maharaja and did not possess the title 
Trikalingadhipati, which title was much coveted by the Gangas of 
Kalinga in the east and the Kalachuri and Chedi kings on the 

west.” (Pp. 178-179). 

In the first place, Mr. Ramdas has quoted wrong reference 
to the Narasapatam plates, which caused us unnecessary trouble. It 
does not appear from the transcript given by Mr. Ramdas himself 
that the king has anywhere been called ‘ a simple Maharaja. ^ It is 
true that the king has not been styled as ‘ Trikalingadhipati, ’ but 
we find that he has been described as ‘ Sakala-Kalingadhipati ’ (1.9). 
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Does it not convey the same sense? Are the Kalaohuris and the 
Chedis two different tribes ? 

As regards the omission of the gotra and the genealogy of 
the king, Mr. Ramdas has failed to take into account one very im- 
portant fact that the donor of the charter under revieyr was not the 
king himself, but a feudatory of his. The poet-composer in this 'case 
must have been a different person, who was more concerned with 
giving the full titles of his employer than that of the latter’s overlord. 
He has not, however, failed to note the essential point for a feudatory 
i. e. to acknowledge the suzerainty of his overlord. This has been 
done by styling him as “ Paramesvara. ’ 

Mr. Ramadas has also found difference in style. He seems 
to think that the difference in style is due only to the difference in 
time. He has omitted to notice other factors, such as the different 
scribes, and different places of issue. In the present case both these 
factors are present. Again, are instances wanting that the same king 
issued charters at different dates, and from different places, in different 
styles ? 

Regarding the formation of letters, we do not know what 
appreciable difference there can be in an interval of (976-913) 63 years. 
According to the Report, the date of the grant is Saka 976, while Mr. 
Ramadas would interpret it to be Saka 913. We are not aware if 
palmography has become such an accurate science as to tell the 
difference of 63 years. If really there is any difference, it must be 
attributed to different hands and places of issue. 

Let us now look into the arguments of Mr. Ramadas, in 
support of his identification, by an unusual interpretation of the date 
chronogram. He writes :- 

“In spite of such differences the mistaken identification was 
caused by the mistaken interpretation of the passage intimating the 
Saka year. ‘ Sakabde nava-sataka sapta-rasa tama ’ (1-15) was under- 
stood to mean Saka 976 (1.34). In 'the expression mentioning the 
Saka years, the addition of ‘ sataka * to ‘ nava * clearly dendles that 9 
was in the hundreds place; but no such index is attached to ‘sapta’. 
Therefore, ‘sapta-rasa’ means 7 and 6 units, i. e. 13. So the date of the 
charter is Saka 913 clearly. If it had been intended to mean 76, the 
place value of sapta’ would have been given. If the place value of 
‘nava’ had not been given, the figures had to be read backwards.” 
(p. 179). 

There is no doubt that of the two different interpretations 
one at least is wrong. We are yet to see which is wrong. The exact 
wording of the chronogram in the transcript is - ‘ Sakabdanava- 
sataka sapta-rasa-mata ’. Mr. Ramdas corrected Sakavda to Sakavde 
and mata to mate. He now reverts to ‘tama’ of the original, without 
^ving mt reasons for it. We think it should be 
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It is true that the ordinary rule, vamato gntih** 

should not be followed in assigning place to nava^ as it has been 
clearly indicated by sataka. The question is what should be done as 
regards sapta and rasa, whether to follow the order indicated by 
nava^sataka i. e. to give sapta tens place, and rasa to that of units, 
or the reverse order according to the ordinary rule. The former 
seems to be the order meant, as we shall see presently. But in 
either case there will be no difference in the identification of the 
king. For, both Saka 976 and 967 fall in the reign of Vajrahasta V. 
There is no authority or argument for taking both in units 
place and adding them, particularly when two places viz. places of 
units and tens are to be filled in. 

Let us now look into the interpretation of the regnal year, 
sainasiha padnara 15, as given in lines 33-34. Mr. Ramdas elucidates 

“In line 34, they are expressed by ' Samastha padnara 15*. 
'^Saniastha' is an TJriya word to express the regnal years in 
documents. ” (p. 179). 

In the transcript we find that the phrase actually used 
is samasfa padnara 15. Mr. Ramadas corrected only padnara to 
pandraro. But now he reads * Saniasfha padnara. 15.’ He assorts 
that ‘ Samasfha sijsivm is similar to the Anka reckoning explained 
by Mr. M. Chakravarti in his article on the Eastern Ganga kings 
of Orissa. ’ (p. 180). In support of this he says that ‘ a large 
number of documents in the Ganjam District given in Rangachary’s 
Topographical lists give the date in Saniastha years. The Oriya 
inscriptions in Mukhal ingam and Simhachalam temples also give 
the date in Samastka years. ’ (Note 7, p. 179). He does not, how- 
ever, say that these samasfha. years have been verified and found 
to be in the Anka reckoning. We do not know anything about 
the inscriptions of the Simhachalam temples, but we find that 
Manmohan Chakravarti quoted about 35 dates from the Mukho- 
lingara inscriptions (J. A. S. B., Vol. LXXII. Ft. 1. pp, 97 ff.), but not 
in a single instance we could find the word samastha used. 
Mr. Ramdas has not cited a single case to show that the Anka 
reckoning was in vogue in the Ganga dates so early as Saka 913. 
Chakravarti did not notice it before Rajaraja II. (Ibid, p. 114). 
Rajaraja II. reigned from Saka 1092 to Saka 1112. In the absence 
of definite proof we are not prepared to accept Mr. Ramadas’s inter- 
pretation of the word samastha. 

Let us now see if we can offer a plausible explanation 
of the word. The word samastha approaches two words in Sanskrit, 
vis., samasta (whole) and samapta (completed). Practically they 
convey the same meaning. So * samastha 15 ’ means com|>leted or 
expired 15 years i. e. current 16th year, This explanation fits in 
5 
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excellently in the present case. Anantavarma Vajrahasta, we know, 
was crowned in Saka 960. His sixteenth year, therefore, was run- 
ning in Saka 976. Mr. Ramadas has taken regnal year 15 to be 
the regnal year of Dharmakhedi, but it is usual for a feudatory to 
observe the regnal year of his overlord. So this regnal year was 
the regnal year of king Anantavarma. 

Mr. Ramdas identifies king Anantavarma of this charter 
with Kamarnava IV. Let us see how he has arrived at this 
conclusion. He says 

“According to this Anka reckoning, 15 gives only 

13 years of actual reign. The donor must have been crowned in 
Saka 901. This is 59 years prior to the Anantavarma Vajrahastadeva 
that was crowned in Saka 960. The king that was ruling over 
Kalinga 59 years prior to the donor of the Nadagam plates was 
Kamarnava IV. According to the Vizagapatini plates of Ananta- 
varma Choda Gangadeva, Kamarnava TV. appears to have reigned 
from Saka 895 to Saka 915 ; but according to the Nadagam plates 
he x^igued from Saka 888 to Saka 915. In both, the final year is 
the same. ” (p. 180). 

We find that there are three Vizagapatam charters of Ananta- 
varma Choda-Ganga, namely, of the Saka years 1003, 1040 and 
1057. Mr. Ramdas does not say to which of these Vizagapatam 
charters he refers. The genealogy and the reign periods given in 
the first and the third are the same and agree with the Nadagam 
plates. So he must have referred to the ^rant of the Saka year 
1040, which is somewhat differront from the other two. The interval 
between the first year of Anantavarma Choda-Ganga and the last 
year of Kamarnava IV. according to both, is 98^ years. Even 
taking the reign periods to be Anka years, which they are not, 
the interval is 79 years. So Kamarnava IV. could not have ruled 
59 years before Anantavarma Choda Ganga. It is beyond our com- 
prehension by wliat mathematical feat Mr. Ramdas has arrived at 
his figures. 

The king of our charter is Anantavarmadeva, but no 
evidence is forthcoming that Kamarnava IV. was ever called Ananta- 
varmadeva. Mr. Ramdas with a view to cover this defect has made 
a great * discovery.’ He says that Kolahala became the first 
Anantavarma. Trikalingadhipati Vajrahasta was Anantavarma, his 
grandson Choda Ganga was Anantavarma, and Rajaraja, his father was 
called Devendravarma. From this data he has concluded that 
all Ganga kings from Kolahala downwards assumed alternately the 
* imperial titles ’ of Anantavarma and Devendravarma. In this way 
Kamarnava IV. was an Anantavarma (pp, 180-181). No comment is 
necessary on this astounding discovery. 
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Yet another discovery is in store for us. Mr. Ramdas writes 

“The inscription gives two other titles of the king, Para- 
mabhattaraka and Paramamahesvara. These are the two titles 
which are not found in the charters of the earlier Ganga kings 
but are found in the grants of Vajrahasta V, and Choda Ganga, 
Perhaps these titles were assumed when sway over a greater 
country had been secured, (p, 181). 

We are at a loss to understand wliat connection there is 
between ‘sway over a greater country* and the titles of Parama- 
bhattaraka and Paramamahesvara. 

Mr. Ramdas has found fault with Kielhorn for identifying 
Vajrahastadeva of the Parlaki nidi plates with the Vajrahasta of 
the Nadagam plates. He says:- 

“ Tiie Vcijrahastadeva of the Parlakimidi plates was neither a 
Trikallngadhipati, a Paramesvara nor a Paramabhattaraka, yet Dr. 
Keilhorn identified him with the Vajrahasta of the Nadagam plates. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that such mistakes are 
unavoidable when the identification is entirely based on synchronism ” 
(p. 181). 

Firstly, it is not Keilhorn but Kielhorn, secondly, it is not a 
fact that Vajrahastadeva of the Parlakimedi plates was not a 
Paramesvara. The king has been described as ‘Gang-amala-kula-tilaka 
maharajadhiraja-paramesvara-sri-Vajrahasta-deva ’ (E. I. Vol. Hi 

p. 223, 11. 8-9). Thirdly, Mr. Ramdas here again forgets that the 
donor of the charter is not the king hhiiself but a feudatory of his. 
Fourthly, Kielhorn did not base his identification entirely on synchronism 
but on palaeography. He says This insc3*iption contains no date, 
but it would in my opinion, on mero pala?ogTai)hical grounds, have 
to be assigned to about the lith century A. D. ” (E. I. Vol. Ill, p. 222) 

These are not all. In order to support his wrong interpretation 
and doubly wrong identification he has to make another curious 
assumption. He says Ugrakhedi of the Kadamba family mcntioired 
in the Parlakimidi plates must be an ancestor of Dharmakhedi of 
our plates. Bhamakhedi was the father of the donor of these Mandasa 
plates ; Ugrakhedi must have been at least the father of this Bhamakhedi 
who was only a village Palaka.’ (p. 182) We wonder how could 
Mr. Ramdas make such an unauthorised assumption in the face of 
the Simhapura plates (J. A. H. R. S. Vol. III. p. 179) of the Gangoya 
era 520— Saka 938, where Niy^'^nava is plainly stated to be the lather, 
of Bhamakhedi or Bhimakhedi. Again in the abstract of contents (p. 187). 
ho has made Ranaka Dharmakhedi, the son of Upakhedi, instead of 
Bhamakhedi ll In line 19 of these plates ho has distinctly been stated 
to be * Ranaka Sri-Bharnakhedisya sutah’ i* e. son of Ranaka 
Bhamakhedi. 



COPPER.PLATE OF RAGHUNADH JAGADEV I 
OF KADAMBA DYNASTY - TEKKALL 

BY 

Sri Sri Sri Lakshminarayan Harichandan Jagadev Raja Bahadur, 
Puratatvavisarad, Vidyavachaspathi, Rajah Sahob of Tekkali. 

Narasimha Khedi of Kadamba dynasty came to Tekkali 
from the South in 1422 A. D. while this Kingdom was full of forests. 
But the coastal strip was under the rulers of Utkala whose (Deputy 
Governer) Regent and Commander lived with some army in a fort 
(now called old Tekkali) which was called then Tekkali. The 
remains of that fort and the cantonment (now known as Dandugudi) 
are «till to be seen. Acknowledging the supremacy of the ruler 
of Utkal, conquering the woodland parts of Tekkali (now called 
Old Tekkali) which were not under the rulers of Utkal by worshipping 
Ramachandi, the family goddess of Tekkali Kingdom, he built a fort 
by name Tekkali patna in the dense wooded country and dwelt there. 
As a new fort and town were built there, the fort at Tekkali under 
the rulers of Utkal was termed as Old Tekkali or Purana Tekkali. 
To the worshipper (who belonged to the Savara tribe) of the said 
Ramachandi, Raghunath Jagadev 1, the 16th ruler of the Tekkali 
Kadamba Dynasty had gifted some land in Tekkali patna, the copper- 
plate grant of which was granted by Raghunath Jagadeb in 1691 
A. D. in Chintamani fort. That Rajah ruled from 1691 A. D to 17J 9 
A. D. The Copper-plate grant is inches long and 2^ inches 
broad. Five lines on the first side and five lines on the second 
side was inscribed in the Telugu language. At the bottom of the 
inscription on the second side is found the sign of signature in Oriya 
of the grantor Raghunath Jagadeb. The plate was not spoiled any 
whore. In several places there is resemblance between the present 
writing and the writings and language of liie inscription. The 
contraction of words is to be seen in this plate in many places e.g. 
is written instead of is written instead of ^11 

is written instead of Nowadays such contraction of letters is 

still in usage in the Telugu language.' So it can be said that as the 
grantee of the gift was a Telugu knowing man, the gift deed was 
written in the Telugu language. In the plate “Jagadeb” “Pujari” 
“Khaspa” “Ghenano” etc., which are Oriya words, have been used. 
Tfie ^lext of the plate is givwx below. 
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1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4 . 

6 . 


Front side. 

^sS-sr'SbifGosS^S^tf * X 5^2?^ 
&6»Tr2?’ 

e»OTV»{6 igpzT’a ^^{653 ^-sp 
OMO^)^ a»-0^;S sfcr>To5'^8 

So40^J_0 b&X b" TT'fxKb 


Back side. 

1. CX»^^7T*^?i'!6S' 

2. oeoTP Vosjfl&xSjr'^ b^ljSiip 

3. eSa^cj&cp^oSe, 

4. oixr»5ibr>'Kr>gSSo Xt^ 6r‘inax>oo 

5. S^d'iyoM ■^wsr^wOoir^. 

The translation of the inscription :-In 1691 A. D. Plava year 
on the fifth day of the bright fortnight of Jyashta month Sri 
Raghunath Jagadcb Maharaja gave this grant deed to Pujari Fakeer. 
In the khaspa of Tekkalipatna, a land yielding four garce» of staple 
produce ha.s been given to you as an inaiii which you will enjoy 
through ages by cultivating in proper manner. The assessment etc. 
shall not be charged. 



SAMBOPAKHYANAMU AND THE ARAVIDU 

DYNASTY. 

BY 

K. RAGHAVACHARI M. A. B. L. 

The Telugu work Sambopakhyanamu by Ramaraju Ran- 
gapparaju, a descendant of Araviti Bukkaraya has been recently 
published by the Andhra Sahitya Parishat, Cocanada and it is 
intended to deal in this article with the historical value of the work. 

1. The most valuable material which the book supplies us is 
the Genealogy of the Aravidu family from Ramaraja, the son of 
Bukkaraya. As regards this, the other Vernacular Sources, Vasu- 
charitra, Kavyalankara Sangraha, Kalapoornodaya, Sudakshinaparinaya 
and Narapativijaya are equally important. 

Leaving aside times of hoary antiquity and the claims of 
the "Aravidu family to have descended from Nanda, Chalukyaraja 
and Bijjala, the four immediate ancestors of Bukka were 

% 

Tatapinnama 
Somadeva=:Kamala devi 

I 

Raghavaraja=:Baohaladevi 

Pinnama=Obaladevi 

I 

Bukka 

The family has been associated with Aravidu only from 
Pinnamaraja. Sambopakhyanamu is silent regarding the ancestors 
of Bukka. 

2. Bukkaraya had two wives one Abbala devi and the other 
Balladevi. Through the first wife he had three sons of whom the 
eldest Singariv^a became the ancestor of the Nandyala family. The 
detailed genealogy of this family can be gleaned from the Kala- 
poornodaya of Pingali Surana dedicated to one Nandyala Kristnamraju. 

Of the second wife Balladevi or Ballambika was born 
Pamaraja. The Vasucharitra (1-30) informs us that he was ruling 
in Kandanolu (Kumool). He had four wives Obalakka, Lakkamma, 
Pangamamba and Amalamma. 

By Obalakka, Bamaraya had two sons Bayanaraja aiul Oopa* 
taja. By Bangatnamba he had two sons Murtiraja and Singariraja 
and by Amalatuma, JaggaraJu and China Sirangaraju, 
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Bukka 


=:Abbaladevi =Balladevi 

I I 

Nandyala Family Ramaraya 


— Obalakka =Rangamamba =Amalamma 


Rayana Gopa Murti Singari Jaggaraju China Sriranga 

3. The descendants through Lakkamnia are important for our 
purpose. By her, Ramaraja had three sons, Tinimaraja, Kondaraja 
(Pedakondaraju and Srirangaraya). 

Ramaraya—- Lakkamma 


Timm a Pedakondarviju Srirejingaraya 

{Owk family) (Adoni family) (Vijianagar Branch) 

The Narapativijayamu of Andugula Venkayya informs us 
that Timmaraju was ruling over the Owk principality and his family 
became the family of Owk chiefs but does not continue it beyond 
Timmaraju. The writer of the present work and another Ramaraja 
whose minister Somamatya was the patron of Annaya, the author 
of Budakshinaparinaya, were descendants in this line. 

The genealogy of the Owk family would not be out of place 

here. 

(a) Timmaraju through his first wife (whose name is not 
known owing to lacunae in the text) had four sons 


Tinima 


Pinakondaraju—Konaniamba Timma Appala Rama 


Koneti Timma 

■. L 

China Timma Appala 

1 

Rangapparaju 
(the author) 

Eondraju 

1 

Ramaraju 


(Minister Somamatya) 
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(b) By the second wife Lakshmamma, he had two sons 
Peda Timmala and China Timmala. 

(o) By the Third wife Gopamamba, he had four sons, 
Nalla Timma, Vittala, China Thimma and Papa Timma. 

Nalla Timma otherwise called China Timma was the patron 
of Konakavi who dedicated his Dwipada Bala Bhagavatamu to him 
and at his request Padya Bala Bhagavatamu to his father Timmaraja. 
Prom Sewell’s Antiquities Vol II. P. 209, we learn that after 
Timmaraja, the Owk kingdom was ruled by Nalla Timma and his 
descendants. 

(d) By the fourth wife Tirumalamba, he had three sons 
Timma, Kona and Singaraju. 

4. The Adofii family i-Kondraju alias Pedakondraju, the second 
son of Ramaraja by Lakkamma ruled in Adavani (Adoni). He had 
two wives one Kondamamba by whom he had four sons Konetiraju, 
Peda Timma, China Timma and Ramaraju and the other ^^rirangamma 
by whom he had two sons Obala and Venkatapathi. 

5. The ViJIanagar Branch. 

The third son by Lakkama was Srirangaraya, the father of 
the famous Sree Rama, Tirumala and Venkata. He was ruling in 
Kandanolu (Kurnool) the family seat (Ref. E. R. 156 of 1905)* 

He had five sons by Timmamba (not three) Kona, Timma, 
Rama, Tirumala, and Venkata. The first two are known to us only 
by name. The Ramabhudaya of Ramabhadrakavi however mentions 
only the last three comparing them to the Trimurtis and three 
sacred fires. 

The third son Raraaraya, otherwise known as Aliya Rama- 
raya being the son-in-law of Krishnadevaraya is described in four 
verses (Ver. 33-36 of canto I) He is described as ^ 

The description is significant. Father Heras in 
his work on the Aravidu Dynasty laid stress on two points (a). 
The regent of Venkata I, son of Achyutaraya was Salakam 
Peda Timmaraja (b) He committed suicide in the palace when 
Bamaraju marched against him with an army from Penugonda. 
Both these points have been discussed and controverted by Mr, Ch. 
Virabhadrarao in his recent work on Aliyaramaraya. Our book, 
Sambopakhyanamu supports his views on both the points. Bama- 
raya killed Salakam China Timmaraju and establislied Sadasivaraya 
on the throne of Vijiwiagar. 
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6. Tirumalaraya, the brother of Ramaraya, is described as 
the red Timma of Gutti. The epithet red might 
have been used in contra-distinction to Nalla Timma, his cousin and son 
of Timmaraju or to his own elder brother Timma. The Kavyalankara 
Sangraha also refers to him as or the red Timma. This is 

not of much importance but Tirumala is spoken as belonging to 
Gutti. Ramaraja was still alive and the battle of Rakhas-Tagdi did 
not take place. The work is thus long prior to the Vasucharitra 
wherein Tirumala is said to have succeeded Ramaraya and resuscitated 
the Empire. The composition of the work would thus be 

between A. D. 1542, the year of Sadasiva’s accession to the throne 
and A. D. 1565, the year of the famous battle. The question then 
arises as to why Tirumalaraya should be described as belonging to 
Gutti. During Sadasiva’s time, we know that Tirumala was for a 
time the governor of Udayagiri (1543-1551 A. D), then the ruler of Ko- 
charlakota-sima and lastly of Kondavidu at about 1558 A. D. During 
the last Governorship at Kondavidu, he was frequently in the capital 
as minister. The Swaramelakalanidhi of Ramaya-amatya tells us that 
as soon as Salakam China Timmaraju became the regent of Venkata I, 
the brothers retreated to Gutti but the Vasucharitra and the 
Annals of Hande Anantapuram tell us that the retreat was to Penu- 
gonda and Adoni, 





(Vasucharitra) 

The Narapativijaya at this stage tells us that Ramaraya 
organised his troops and captured the fortresses at Gutti, Penugonda, 
Adoiii, Gandikota and Kandanolu. He then rescued Sadasiva who 
was imprisoned in Gutti and proceeded to the capital to defea^ 
Salakam China Timmaraju. It is not possible to decide whei 
Tirumala and his family settled in Gutti and left Kandanolu, their 
family seat from the time of Ramaraya their grandfather. It is 
earnestly hoped that further light would be thrown upon this 
matter by Epigraphical or other evidence. 

6. The Vernacular Sources give us some interesting information 
about the family of the three brothers. They had three sisters, 

i. Obamamba married into the Gobburi family to one Gobburi 
Timmaraja, father of Narsaraju, the patron of Ayyalaraju Ramabha- 
drakavi (Vide Ramabhyudayamu, verses 48 & 80). 

6 
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ii. Lakkamma, ih« mother of Ahobala Narasaraju, the patron of 
Niarasahhupaliyamu (canto 1-89); 

iii. ^ Oonamma, the mother of Timmaraju, patron of Paramayos^*- 
vHaeamu. 

It is thus clear that the Sambopakhyanamu g^ves us the most 
d^iled genealogy of the Aravidu family excluding the Nandyala 
Branch and the genealogy so given agrees with the partial genealogies 
given in the other Vernacular Sources, 



FOUHTElfiN I>ERSIAN FIRMANS OF THfi 
PERIOD 1172-1179 A. H. ( 1760-67 A. D. )* 

R. SUBBA RAO, M. A. L. T., M. A. U. 8. 

Honarar j Life Member, A. H. R. Society and Corresponding Membw, 
Indian Historical Records Commission. 


Several original letters under the caption *' Correspondence 
between the Hon'hle E.I.Cu. and the Kandregula Family ’’ were publish- 
ed already by me in this journal (VolIV). They throw much new 
light on the revenue administration of the Northern Cirkars during 
the latter half of the I8th century. The Firmans published below 
give some more interesting details. Particularly, Firman No. I, dated 
1172 A. H (A. D. 1760) and issued by Mons. Bussy, mentions the names 
of several revenue officials of the times and the methods by whieh 
they were collecting the various dues. The percentages of Eusums 
on the jamabandi, on the cargo of ships, on inam land, on salt land, on 
oocoanut groves as well as the Rahdari duties on opium, jaggery, grain 
and other articles besides Savarams and Inams etc are all noted in great 
detail.! 

These Firmans show how the several Zamindars in the Northern 
Circars ( Viaianagar. Peddapur, Korukonda, Etc.) were required by the 
first Nizam, Asaf jah Nizam Ali khan, to restore to the Kandregula 
Chiefs all the rusums. inams, rent villages, gardens, etc., appertaining 
to their offices of Muzumdar and Sur Sheristadar, in their respective 
Estates. This was in consequence of their services rendered to the 
Niaam as well as to the Hon’ble E. I. Co. 

In 1778, when these offices were abolished, the rusums and 
lands were restored to the several Zamindars and the Kandregula 
Chiefs were compensated by being given 10,000 Pagodas a year. 

*1 have great pleasure in acknowledging the kind help I got from my learned 
friend, Mr. Syed Khursheod All, B. A. Director, Dafter E. Devani, Mai and Mulki 
Etc of H. E. H. The Nizam's Government, Hyderabad who translated and transli- 
tera'ted these Persian Firmans for mo. I must also thank Sri Rajah K. S. Jaganna- 
dha Rao Bahadur, the former President of this Society, for placing in my hand 
these original letters which belong to his illusirious family. 

■fihtsafl* (fee) at 1 Pagoda (Rs 4) per cent on jamabundy (Net receipts) 

' Imm ( gift) at 1 orl| candy or Putty (8 acres) of ground in each village. 

Sent at 40 Pagodas per year per big village. 

' Qafitn with 200 oocoanut or Beetlenut trees. 

Bavanm 80 eaadies or 60 Voesums of land for each big village. 
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1 

Copy of the Parwana,! issued under the seal of ‘ Umdatul-Mulk, 
Ghazanfar Jang, Monsieur Bussy Bahadur^, 

Dated 7th., Rabius-Sani 1172 A. H. 

Let it be known to the clerks who deal with the present 
and the future important matters of the State, and to the desmukhs^ 
and the despandias^, and the majmuadars^ and the peasants and the 
kulkamis® of Rajmandary Sarkar, Hyderabad Farkunda Dunyad 
Subah, that Barmaji Kishnu having inherited the hereditary office 
of despandia of the said sarkar, and appendage of desmukhi and 
majmuadari, from his fore-fathers and was in possession of it in 
accordance with the sanads of the Kings of Deccan, the subedhars 
and the past officials, while Sundrappa having usurped this inheri« 
tance under false pretences and having drawn up a fraudulant and 
false attestation of a multitude in favour of his claim to despan- 
diagiri had consequently secured a sanad from His Highness under 
the Royal Seal and accordingly has been enjoying the usual benefits 
of this grant and its appendages for the last two years, whereas 
on subsequent enquiry and verification of the Sanads Sundrappa’s 
claims having proved invalid, now the said Barmaji Kishnu is en- 
trusted, according to the established custom in the past, with the 
office of despandia, .and entitled to receive rusum?' and the benefits 
of the appurtenances of the grant as detailed below ; and it is 
hereby ordered that the said Barmaji should be considered for all 
times the permanent dejmukh, despandia and majmuadar of the 
said Sarkar, and the duties pertaining to the office should be made 
over to him, and he should be authorised to endorse the receipts 
of revenue and other papers, according to the established practice, 
it being incumbent on him to devote his full attention to the duties and 
requirements of his hereditary office, and after utilizing the rusum 
and inams for his own purposes according to the custom, be zea- 
lous in serving the State and wishing it always well. 

The orders passed therein arc:- 

Barmaji Kishnu having inherited the office of despandia of 
the said sarkar, and appendage of desmukhi and majmuadari from 
his forefathers was in possession of it in accordance with the 
sanads of the Kings of Deccan, the subedhars and past officials. 
In the meantime Sundrappa having prel)ared a fraudulant attesta- 

1 Fifmaii or order. 2. French officer at the court of the NiZam who beoamo 
supreme over K. Oirosrs from 1754-59. 3. Chiefs or heads of groups of villages 
to oolloot revenue and to look after police duties. 4. Head Karnams to look after 
accounts and to help the despandiahs, 5. Revenue oollootox^ and administrators 
having under their control several desmukhs. 6. Hereditary Village-Karnams 
pT aooottutants. 7* Isd for ^ person holding hereditary office. 
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tion of a multitude in favour of his claims to despandiagiri and 
after securing a sanad® from His Highness under the Royal Seal 
held the said post nearly for two years. But, as a result of an 
enquiry and verification of sanads the rights of Barmaji Kishnu 
to succeed the said office has been established ; hetice, the rusum, 
inams and appurtenance of despandiagiri in the parganas,9 salt- 
mahals and ships in the ports and sayirl^ and the khata^i and the 
rahdaril^ etc., should in accordance with the established practice 
and custom, be assigned to Barmaji Kishnu desmukh, despandia 
and majmuadar in compliance with the orders passed on the 
margin of the petition presented by him. 

“Let t\jg Sanad be given.” Orders passed under the Royal 
Sign Manual. 

The petition runs as follows 

That to Barmaji Kishnu belonged the hereditary office of 
desmukh, despandia and majmuadar which he has inherited from 
his forefathers and held in accordance with the sanads of the Kings 
of Deccan, and the past officials, and that Sundrappa having pre- 
pared a fraudulant attestation in his own favour to prove his 
right to succeed to the hereditary office of despandiagiri, had secu- 
red a sanad of His Highness under the Royal Seal and was 
enjoying the full benefits of this grant and its appurtenances. On 
enquiry and verification of sanads the claim of Barmahaji Kishnu 
have been established, therefore, Sundrappa had been removed and 
the said hereditary post together with its villages assigned to 
Barmahaji Kishnu in accordance with the established custom. As 
regards the sanads, it is submitted for orders. The following 
sanads have been perused 

Sanad relating to the appointment of hereditary post of 
despandiagiri under the seal of Abul Hasan, Qutubul-Mulk. 

Sanad under the seal of Abdul-Hasan for issuing the rusum 
of desmukhi, despandiagiri and majmuadari. 

Sanad under the seal of Asad Khan, IJmdatul-Mulk 

Sanad under the seal of Ruhulla Khan, Bakshiul Mulk. 

„ „ Basharat Khan Diwan. 

„ „ Jaiffeipar Khan. 

„ „ Yusuf Khan. 

„ „ H. Mubariz Khan. 

„ „ Rustum Dil Khan. 

8. Charter or order. 9. Divisions or Taluqs, 10. Tax on forest prodnoe. ^ 
11, Dues for measuring grain, eto, 12. Dues for using king’s liigh-ways. 
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Memorial of the Muslim Eoclesiasts. 
OFFICIALS. 


'Ali Mardan Khan 
Mustafa Quli Khan 
Mir Qaiama 
Diiawar Khan 
'Zabit Beg Khan 
AMd "^Khan 
Jzzat Beg Khan 
Khwaja Abdulla Khan 
Khwaja Abul Wafa Khan 
Faizulla Beg Khan 


Mohamed Sayeed Khan Bahadur 
Hafizuddin Khan Bahadur 
Syed Lashkar Khan 
Rustam Khan Bahadur 
Anwaruddin Khan Bahadur 
Ali Quli Khan 
Mir timer Quli Khan 
Mir Muhamad Khalil Khan 
Khwaja Nimatulla Khan 
Muhamad Muin Kh^ 


Parwana-i-Takid issued under the seal of Nawab Asaf Jah Bahadur. 


Percentage of rusum on 
the Jamabandi 1 Hun.I^ 
Percentage on the cargo 
of ships 1 Hun. 


The Rahdari duties N 


Inam land per village 
J katti. 

Mahalat 

As detailed below 
Inam from salt revenue 

16 ? 

Rusum on sale 
1 anna per rupee. 


Cocoanut Groves 


Opium etc., 

"2 annas per rupee. 

Jaggery etc., 

1 anna per rupee. 


Grain 

1 anna per rupee. 


From the land adjoining to Anthervedi 
village, Tatiaka paragana- One Qita. 
From the land adjoining to Banker, 
Kisaptam village. Two Mahal par- 
gana. One Qita. 

Hirur village One Qita. 

From the land adjoining to Momar- 
varam village. One Qita. 

From the land adjoining to Malla- 
varara village Pargana, One Qita. 

From the land adjoining to Momar, 
Varapyad village. One Qita. 


II 

Bearing the seal of Qutubud-Dawlah, Hasan Ali Khan Bahadur, Intizam 
Jang, Devoted servant of the conqueror of the Seven Thrones* (World 
Conqueror) ALAMGIR, Badshahd-Ghazi. 

Let it be known to the present and future naibsli and the 
depmukhs and the despandias and the mukhadamsl^ and peasants and 


13. P ounu or geld coin equal to Pagoda or Es 4. 14. aeeieteiita at deputies 
1$. local aaihoritioi. 
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the kulkarnis of the Nanduz pargana, Mustafanagarl^ sarkar, that, 
the village of Pinidmukla situated in the same pargana, assessed 
at. twenty-fi^ Huns per year as agarhar,l7 has been granted as a 
madadmaash ( subsistence allowance) to Kandrikal Jogi Pslndft; 
Kamoji Pandit and Tirpati Dobhasi^^ from the beginning X)f the 
year 1173 fasli, and therefore the said village should be left in 
their possession (they paying their fixed assessment yearly to the 
Government) so that they may utilize the yearly surpluses for 
their own maintenance, and pray day and night for the perpetual 
prosperity of the State. Let these instructions be carried out exactly 
as stated above. From one village 25 Huns. 

Dated 6th., Zinqada 1175 A. H. Signed 


III 

Bearing the seal of Qutubud-Dawlah, Hasan Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Intizam Jang, Devoted servant of the conqueror of the Seven 
Thrones, (World Conqueror) ALAMGIR, Badshah-i-Ghazi. 

To, Exalted Narsi Raj, Zamindar, Korkunda pargana, 

Rajahmundry Sarkar. 

Let the guniashtahsl9 of Raja Sri Nawas Rao, Majmuadar 
and ‘ Sar-sarrishtadar^O of the said sarkar, be entrusted with the work 
of collecting land revenue, salt tax and sayir etc., in your estate, 
and let a record of this be maintained, and let the rusum and the 
inam granted to the latter continue according to the sanad. In 
this connection bear in mind to follow the above instructions strictly. 

Dated 17th., Rabiul-Awwal 1179 A. H. Signed 

Copy reoeived'in the Daftar-i-Diwani on 17th., Rabiul-AwwaL 1179 A.H.. 

IV 

Bearing the Seal of Qutubud-Dawlah, 

Hasan Ali Khan Bahadur, Intizam Jang. 

To, Dearly valued Raja Narasi Raj Bahadur, 

Desmukh, Ellore Sarkar. 

Let the rusum and the lawazimat-i-chauth^l pertaining to 
Hirur,23 Rajahmundry sarkar, granted to Raja Sri Nawas Raa,« 
Majmuadar and Sar-sarrishtadar " of the said sarkar, be delivered 
aooordmg' to the sanads to the latter, and the land measuring 10 
khandi^* which apart from the sanads, appears to have been grantedU. 
by you to him by a sanad, continue in the future. 

lA KondapalU. 17. A rent-free or> low-rent grant of land presented to a Brab- 
wjin. IS. one who is learned in two or more languages. 19. oleiirks.^ 2(k ^ one iwho 
®*iioys Merassy rights such as profits* like rusums, rent villages, gardens, inams, etc. 
21. land-tax e<|ual to one-fourth of the gross produce. 22. Perur. 23. Putti (8 acres) 
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Dated 17th., Rabiul-Awwal 1179 A. H. Signed 

Copy received in the Daftar-i-Diwaui*^ on 17th„ Rabiul-Awwal 
1179 A.H.25 

V 

Bearing the seal of Qutubud-Dawlah, 

Hasan Ali Khan Bahadur, Intizam Jang. 

To, The valiant and brave Rajah Sri Nawas Rao, 

Majmuadar, Sar-sarrishtadar, Rajmandary Sarkar. 

Your gumashtahs should draw up all the receipts and the 
idemnity-bonds against the promises given, and also the acceptances 
of the securities for assessments on zamindars and taluqdars of 
the Rajmandary sarkar, and they should be given strict instructions 
in this connection. 

Dated 19th., Rabiul-Awwal 1179 A. H. Signed 

C(5>y received in the Daftar-i-Diwani, on 19th., Rabiul-Awwal 1179 A.H. 


Bearing the seal of Qutubud-Dawlah, Hasan Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Intizam Jang, Devoted servant of the conqueror of the Seven 
Thrones, (World Conqueror) ALAMGIR, Badsah-i-Ghazi. 

To, The Symbol of Loftiness and valour, dearly-valued Raja 
Mohpat Rao, Zamindar of the Bhalwar and Nardaz parganas, 

Rajmandary Sarkar. 

Let the gumashtahs of Rajah Sri Nawas Rao, majmuadar 
and sar-sarrishtadar of the said sarkar, be entrusted in the estate 
belonging to your exalted self, with the work of collecting revenue, salt 
tax, sayir etc,, and let a record be maintained in this regard ; and the 
rusum of salt and sohaga (borax) etc., and the inam land according 
to sandas, continue as such. Let this be strictly enforced. 

Dated 17th., Rabiul-Awwal 1179 A. H. Signed :- 

Copy received in the Dafter-i-Diwani on 17th., Rabiul-Awwal 1179 A.H. 

VII 

To, The Symbol of loftiness and bravery, dearly valued Raja 
Bheem Raj, zamindar of the Mudapur Taluq,26 Rajmandary Sarkar. 

Let the gumashtahs of Raja Sri Nawas Rao, majmuadar 
and sir-sarrishtadar of the said sarkar be entrusted with the work 
of collecting land revenue, salt tax, sayir etc., in the estate belonging 
to your exalted self and let a record be maintained in^his regard, 

, 81 Beoords office. S5, 17$6-67 A. D. 26, Bhimavaram Tsloq. 
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and the Katal-kur village, the rnokasa^? of which has been granted 
to the latter be released, and the land measuring sixteen khandi 
from the village of Malumal in the Aithakhota pargana,^® granted 
as inam, continue also in the future, and the two mango-orchards 
in Charikuntawala be also assigned to the men belonging to Raja 
Sri Nawas Rao, Let this be understood as the most strict instructions 
in this connection. 

Dated 17th., Rabiul-Awwal 1179 A. H. Signed 

Copy received in the Daftar-i-Diwani on 17th, Rabiul-Awwal 1179A.H.^®-8' 

VIII 

Bearing the seal of Qutubud-Dawlah, Hasan Ali Khan Bahadur 
Intizam Jang, Devoted servant of the conqueror of the Seven 
Thrones, (World Conqueror) ALAMGIR, Badshah-i-Ghazi. 

To, The valiant, Reddy Lachmi Narayan Deo, Zamindar of the 
Kokunda & Kurkund parganas,29 Rajmandry Sarkar. 

Let the gumaslitahs of Raja Sri Nawas Rao, majmuadar and 
sar-sarrishtadar of the said sarkar, be entrusted with the work in 
your estate and let an office record be kept, and the rusum and the 
inam also continue in accordance with the sanad. In this connection 
bear in mind to follow the above instructions strictly. 

Dated 17th., Rabiul-Awwal 1179 A. H. Signed 

IX 

To, The valiant and dauntless, Jogi Jagannatha Rao Pandit. 

The petition forwarded has been perused along with the 
details of the arriving at Cinaptan^^ and Masulipatam, the presenting 
of the Robes of Honour and Letters to the Commander and communi- 
cating verbal commands of His Highness and informing him of 
conferring many honours on him in the future, which was all well 
and good. Now it is incumbent on you to warm yourself into the 
real affairs of the sar-sarrishtadari, Rajrnandary sarkar, and inform His 
Highness of the exact happenings there without any act of omission 
and commission on your part, and be ever zealous in serving the 
interests of the State. There is nothing more to add in this connection, 

' X 

Hearing the seal of Qutubud-Dawlah, Hasan Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Intizam Jang, Devoted servant of the conqueror of the seven 
Thrones, (World Conqueror) ALAMGIR Badshah-i-Ghazi. 

27. A village or land assigned to an individual at free-rent or low-rent in 
return foy services. 28. Ithakota in Rajole Taluq. 28(a) All the letters that 
iollow bear the same date. 29. Korukonda, 12 miles off Rajahmundry. 80. Madras# 

7 
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To, Dearly valued Kakarlapudi, Raja Ramchander Raj, zamiudar of 
two Mahals.3l 

Land measuring fifteen khandi rent-free, from the adjoining 
area of the Tatpudi^^ village etc., belonging to you has been granted 
to Kandrikal Jogi Pandit, majmuadar of Rajmandary. Let the said 
land from the adjoining villages, mentioned below, after being sur- 
veyed and demarcated, be assigned to the latter for his own use, so 
that he may utilize the income year after year for his maintenance, 
and pray day and night for the well-being and prosperity of the 
State, and be ever ready and zealous in discharging duties of his 
office. Let these instructions be carried out exactly as directed above. 

15 KHANDI RENT-FREE LAND. 

From the village as mentioned From Pankero Ramwaram 
above 2 Khandi. 3 Khandi. 

From Erawah32(a) 5 Khandi. From Kotalkor & Pedapur 

. ^From Choduwaram 3 Khandi. 2 Khandi. 

XI 

Bearing the seal of Qutubud-Dawlah, Hasan Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Intizam Jang, Devoted servant of the conqueror of the Seven 
Thrones. (World Conqueror) ALAMQIR, Badsah-i-Ghazi. 

Written to the Elect of the Age, Barmaji Kishnu, Sundrappa 
and Ramji Bahamanu. 

Whether the gumasta of Rajah Srinawas Rao, majmuadar 
and sar-sarrishtadar of the said sarkar ask for the bhagota^^ for five 
years or ten years, it should be granted to him in accordance with 
the office records and without any objection whatever. In this 
connection, the above instructions should be strictly carried out. 
Dated 17th., Rabiul-Awwal 1179 A. H. Sign Manual. 


Bearing the seal of Qazi Abdul Hamid Khan, the servant of the 
holy MohummEuian Law. 

The copy of parwana issued under the seal of Nkwab 
Nizamud-Dawlah Bahadur, Chief Commander, and also under the 
seal of Samsamud-Dawlah Bahadur, Mir Abdul Hai Khan, Samsam 
Jang, the Royal Minister-in-Chief. 

31. These correspond to modern Peddapuram Taluq. 32. A village In RaZoleTaluq» 
80 miles off Bajamundry. 32(a) Yirava, a village in Peddapur Taluq. 33. lease (?( 
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Let it be known to the Jagirdars^^ and the Kroris^S of two 
Mahal pargana etc., Rajmandary sarkar, Hyderabad Farkunda Bun- 
yad Subah, that 37 Khandi rent-free land from the said pargana 
etc., from the estate belonging to Kakarlaniudi Ramchander etc., 
has been granted as inam according to the details mentioned herein, 
to Kandrikal Jogi Jagannath, sar-sarrishtadar and majmuadar of the 
Rajmandary sarkar, and that the said land, should, after being 
surveyed and properly demarcated, bo assigned to the latter for 
his own use. Dated The current year. 

Orders passed under the Royal Sign Manual. 

“Let the abstract be prepared” Draft Abstract. 

Thirty seven khandi rent-free land in Two Mahal pargana 
etc., from the estate of Kakarlamudi Ramchander etc., Rajmandary 
sarkar, Hyderabad Farkunda Bunyad Subah, has, according to the 
signed sheet on whose margin orders have been passed, been 
granted as inam to Kandrikal Jogi Jagannath, sar-sarrishtadar and 
majmuadar of the said sarkar. “Let the sanad be given.” 

Orders issued under the Sign Manual of the Most Gracious 
and Exalted, the World Renowned, Ruknus-Saltanath, Faithful Ally, 
Asif Jah,36 Nizamul Mulk, Nizamud-Dawlah, Mir Nizam Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Commander-in-Chief. 

The signed papers, dated 25th., Sahwal 5 are included in 
detail in the sanad of sar-sarrishtadari and majniuadari of Raj- 
mandary Sarkar. 37 Khandi. 

From Two Mahal pargana in From the said pargana be- 

the said sarkar pertaining longing to Venkatpati Raj, 

to taluqa Kakarlamudi Rama- Zarnindar. 
chander adjoining to Tatpudi etc. 12 Khandi. (as detailed below) 

15 Khandi (as detailed below) 

Prom above-mentioned 2 Khandi 3 Khandi. 

From Mundwarendam 3 Kliandi From Linkuwaram38 2 Khandi* 

From Hurwarain^'^ 3 Khandi. From Bandar 2 Khandi. 

From Bosturwandi 2 Khandi From Kina 1 Khandi. 

From Yerwa 5 Khandi. From Alwar 2 Khandi. 

From Nahnapur pargana ill the From Janada 2 Khandi. 

said sarkar adjoining to Ahan- From Kurkunda pargana 
talur 5 Khandi. (as below) 5 Khandi, 

From above-mentioned 2 Khandi 
34. Porvsons who hold a grant of land in roturn for military or ether 
Service and exercise all the rights of tho ruler within their jurisdiction. They 
resemble the Mansabdars, 35 Collectors of a croro of Dams, equal to Lakhs 
of Rupees. 36. Ho was tho first Nizam Of Hydorabad who was originally the 
Prime Minister of Dehli and who bocamo iiidopcndcnt Ruler iu tho South, (1724-48 ).. 
87. Peravaram, 6 miles, to tho south of Rajaraundry. 38. Same as Lakkavaram 
in Shore Taluq. 
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XIII 

To, The benevolent, kind, and gracious Khan Sahib. (May you 
live long.) 

After expressing (what in reality is) my indescribable 
yearning to meet your reverred self, I disclose it to your friendly 
eye that some of the Government servants are delaying and 
evading the payment of the monthly instalment of the money due, 
and as the Company always demands despatch in these matters, 
its needs being ever extremely urgent, and your kind self being obliged 
to accompany the Commander of Chinapatan in four or five days’ time 
in connection with some urgent matters, in these circumstances, (I 
inform you beforehand) lest it happen that owing to the delay 
in the payment of the said money, the Ruler may become displeased, 
and, on account of receiving a reminder, stmd some one to collect 
the dues in your place. Therefore, explicit instructions should be 
given to the servants of your exalted self to collect the monthly 
instalment of the said money and remit it through Kishtamma 
Pandit so that it may soon be received and forwarded with haste 
to the Company’s treasury. 

Hope that you will continue to favour me with the news 
of your health and welfare till this separation comes to an end. 
May the days of your contentment and happintss last for ever. 

XIV 

Bearing the seal of Qutubud-Dawlah, Hasan Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Intizam Jang, Devoted servant of the conqueror of the Seven 
Thtones, (World Conqueror) ALAMGIR, Badshah-i--Ghazi, 

To, Dearly valued Raja Ramchander Raj and Venkat Bansi Raj, 
zamindar of two Mahals. 

Let the guniastahs of Raja Sri Nawas Rao, majmudar, 
sar-sarrishtadar of the said sarkar, be entrusted in the estate belong- 
ing to your exalted self, with the work of collecting land revenue, 
salt tax, sayir etc., and let an office record be maintained ; and let 
the Kalucharla39 village which is situated in the said pargana and 
granted to the latter according to the sanad, as a bil-maqta,^^ con- 
tinue also. Let the above be understood as strict instructions in 
this connection. 

Bate I 17th., BabiuLAwwal 1173 A.H. Signed:- 

39. A village 6 miles to the east of Rajamundry, 40. It means Tirwai or cash 
commutement of the Government share of produce on dry land. Here it means 
i^y*rent or low-rent village, 
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Warsaw conference. 

The Secretary, The Andhra Historical Research Society, 

Rajahmundry. 


Sir, 

The Seventh International Congress of Historical Sciences, 
which I had the honour to attend as a Delegate of your Society, was 
held at Warsaw, the Capital of Poland, from the 21st to the 28th of 
August 1933. Above six hundred scholars from practically all over 
the world gathered at Warsaw to discuss the most diverse his- 
torical topics, to study the most varied historical problems, to 
communicate to each other their successes in researches, their 
hopes for the future, their enthusiasm and their optimism. Natu- 
rally Poland gave the largest contingent of scholars, but Italy was 
the first of the foreign nations in sending a representative dele- 
gation to the Congress. Ninety four Italians were present. When 
I boarded the International Express “ Rome-Warsaw ” in Vienna 
in the evening of the 19th, I found that all my fellow-travellers 
and all those who wore filling up the coach were Italians. When 
we entered the Polish frontier on the following morning, the Cus- 
tom authorities had no work in examining our luggage. At the 
magic phrase iVo/is Sommes Congresistes'" that unpleasant affair 
was at once eliminated. There were also numerous delegations 
from France, from England and from America ; from the East 
we were four ; two delegates from Egypt and two from India, the 
writer of these lines and one of his old students, Mr. H, V. Nunes, M.A. 


The meetings and the sections of the Congress were held 
according to detailed programme without any hitch or difficulty, 
thanks to the marvellous organization of the able secretary, Dr^ 
Thaddeus Manteuffel and a band of University students of both 
sexes, his helpers. There were twenty-eight sections dealing with 
as many historical aspects under which the 452 papers or communi- 
cations sent to the Congress were grouped. There was a section on 
Oriental History to which most of the contributions sent from India 
were allotted. 


It was a pity that only two delegates from India had been 
able to attend the Congress. India arouses a tremendous amount 
of enthusiasm and curiosity among the Polish people. We had to 
pose several times in the streets of Warsaw at the request of students 
and press reporters, and on the last day of the Congress we had the 
satisfaction of seeing our portraits sold in all the corners of the oityi 
^nd printed in two of the most popular papers of the capital. We 
were proud of being introduced to Mrs. Jlelena Willman-Grabowska, 
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a Polish lady who is teaching Sanskrit in the University of Crakow, 
and who read a paper on the Political Ideas of Asokas timet 
Wng a short commentary on Kautilya’s Arthasastra, We had also 
great pleasure in meeting Miss Iva Grueber, a young girl who is 
studying Sanskrit in the University of Lwow, and who reads 
Hindustani, as a result of her private study during her leisure 
hours. Another girl, a student of the University of Warsaw, has 
formed a study circle among her fellow students in order to study 
the history of India and her present political and social problems. 

The papers submitted to the Congress which dealt with Ind*an Subjects 
were the following*.* 

T, K. Joseph (Trivandrum V. The Saint Thomas Traditions of South India. 
Helena Willman-Grabowska 

(Crakow): The idea of state in Ancient India. 

William Coelho (Bombay ): Greek Influence on the Coast of Karnataka, 

Hasmukh Sankalia (Bombay): Mahayana Buddhism in the Bombay Presidency. 
Edward A. Pires ( Bombay ): Who were the Balers of Pataliputra before the 

^ Oil ptas f 

Henry Heras, S. J. (Bombay ): The Pallava Mona rchs— founders of the Religious 

Architecture in the Tamil Country. 

A. Appadoria ( Madras ): Irrigation in South India in the Middle Ages. 

Alfred Martineau ( Paris ); Parallelism between Dupleix and dc Bussy. 

George M. Moraes ( Bombay ): Christian Leaning of the Mughal Prince Bar Shukoh, 
T, K. Shabani ( Bhavnagar ): Edmund Burke on the British Imperialism in India. 

Medwige Nunes (Bombay); Jesuit Sources of Indian History. 

B. Subba Row ( Rajahmundry ): The Administrative History of the Eastern Gangas 

of Kalinga in the 11th Centrury A. D, 

H, N. Sinha (Nagpur): Indo- Aryan and IndoHslanUc Polity. 

D. P. Oolaoo ( Bombay ): Vulture and Art at the Court of the Maharatta 

Rajas of Tanjore. 

Adrian Duarte (Karachi); Piracy in the reign of the Emperor Aurangazeh, 

8. Krishna Swami Iyengar The Value of Tradition in Indian Historical Re- 

(Madras) search. 

The two Indian delegates were Invited together with all the 
British subjects to some refreshments at the British Embassy on 
August 25th, and were kindly entertained by Mr, Gordon G. M. 
Vereker, Charge d’ Affairs, in the absence of the Ambassador. 

Finally, I am glad to inform you that after talking with the 
President and Secretary of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, I. have great hopes that soon we shall be able to found a 
Committee of Oriental History under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional C6mmittee« 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

, St, Xavier’s College* Your most obedient serv^ant^ 

Bombay, 1st December 1933* (Sd) H* Heras* 



Proceedings of the Annual General Body Meeting held 
on 1 3“4«34 in the Hindu^SamaJ Hall, Rajamundry. 

Present. 

1. Rao Saheb A. Rama Rao Pantulu garu B. A. B. L. 

2. N. Kameswara Rao garu B. A., B. L. 

3. R. Subba Rao garu M. A., L. T., 

4. R. SubBa Rao garu B. A,, B. L,, 

5. M. Suryanarayana garu B. A., B, L., 

6* K. Ragbavacharyulu garu M. A., B. L., 

7. B. V. Krishna Rao garu B. A., B. L., 

8. V epa Sri Ram garu B. A,, L. T., 

9. C. Atinaram garu B. A., B, L., 

10* P. Kameswara Rao garu B. A., B. L,, 

11. M. Subrahmanyam garu B. A., L. T,, 

12. V. Apparao garu B. A., B. L., 

13. D. Cb. Kameswara Rao garu. 

14. Neti Venkataramayya garu B. A., B. L. 

15. M. Rama' Rao garu M. A., B. ED., 

16. Rajah Kandregula Jagannadh Gopala Rao garu B. A., 

17. T. Venkataratnam garu M. A., L. T., 

18. S. Kameswara Rao garu M. A., L. T., 

19. D. Venkata Rao garu M. A., L. t., 

I The Joint Honorary Secretary Mr. V. Apparao read the 
Annual report. 

(1) A note about the Decennial celebrations should be added here. 

(2) The resolution No, 4 A of the M. C. M. dated 14-3-34 may 

be incorporated in the Annual report under the caption 

“ The History of the A mlhra Desa ”. 

With the above modifications, the annual report is adopted 
having been duly proposed by Mr. K. Raghavachary and 
seconded by Mr. B. V. K. Rao. 

II The report of the Honorary Treasurer is duly proposed by 

Mr. B. V. K. Rao and ^ seconded by Mr. M. Suryanarayana 

and passed :- 

III The Honorary Librarian has not placed the report prepared 

by him in the meeting of the M. C. for its approval for 
• want of time; but the majority of the General Body having 
voted in favor of allowing the Librarian to read his report, 
he is allowed to read the same. The report read by 
Mr, B, V. K. referred to the M. C, 
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IV The amendment proposed by Mr. B. V, K. Rao ragarding 

the single secretary resolution instead of two, is put to 
vote and lost. 

V The Editors of the periodical works till they are published 

and the Editors of the Society’s Journal shall be co-opted 
members of the Managing Council. 

VI The following are elected as Office-bearers for the year 

1934-1935, 

Messers ; 

(1) Rao Saheb A. Rama Rao President. 

(2) N. Kameswara Rao Vice-President, 

(3) M. Rama Rao and C. Atmaram ... Joint-Secretaries. 

(4) P. Kameswararao Treasurer. 

(5) D. Venkatarao Librarian and Curator. 

Members of fbe Council :- 
Messers. 

(6) Rao Saheb P. Ranganayakulu 

(7) M. Subrahmanyam 

(8) R. Subbarao 

(9) Sri Rajah K. S. Jagannadharao Bahadur. 

VII Resolved to thank the Office-bearers of the previous year for 

the arduous services rendered by them to the Society. 

(Sd). A. RAMARAO 
President, 



The Thirteenth Animal Report fr^r 1933-*34. 

The Secretary, Mr. V, Apparao B, A., B, L. read the following report. 

The Managing Council has great pleasure in presenting the follow- 
ing report of the Society's work for the year 1933-34> 

At the last Annual general body meeting held on 13-4-33, tie 
following office-bearers were elected, 

Messrs : 

R. K. S« Jaganadharao Bahadur 

Rao Saheb A. Ramarao B. A. B. L. 

V. Apparao B. A. B. L. 

N. Kameswararao B. A. B. L. 

M. Ramarao M. A., B. E D 

Rao Saheb P. Ranganayakulu Naidu 

li. Subbarao M. A., L. T., 

C. Atmaram B, A., B. L. 

B. V. Krishnarao B. A., B. L. 

In accordance with the resolution passed in the General 
Body meeting held on 13-4-33 and confirmed in that dated 27-8-33 
that there shall be two joint Secretaries for the Society, Mr, C. 
Atmaram was elected as the joint Secretary, by the general Body 
on 27-8-33. Mr. M. Ramarao resigned his Librarianship on 
4-10-33 and Mr. B. V. Krishnarao was elected in his place by 
the Managing committee and in place of Mr. B. V. Krishnarao Mr. 
D. Venkatarao M. A., L. T., was elected to the Managing, council. 

Hon. Offices. 

The general Body at its meeting held on 13-4-33 elected 
the following gentlemen for the Honorary offices noted against 
their names, 

Messrs, 

J. Batnayya Pantulu B. A., B. L. I 

Sir A. P. Patro. Kt, B. A., B. L. ) 

Rao Saheb G. V. Raraamurti Pantulu B. A, "i 

K. Nageswara Rao Pantulu rHon. Vice-Presidents, 

S. Narasimha Rao B. A. ( cantab ) L. L. B. 

Hon. Life Members. 

During the year under review, Mr. R. Subba Rao M. A., L. T., 
and Dr. C. Narayana Rao M. A. P H. D. L. T. were elected by the 
M. 0. on 29-4-33 as Hon. Life members of the Society. Mr. Subba 
Rao paid the subscription prescribed for Life membership and was 
also made an Hon. Member for life in recognition of the sernoes 
$ 


President, 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer, 

Librarian. 

Members of the 
Managing Committee. 
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rendered by him to the Society. Dr. Narayanarao presented to the 
Society six sets of copper-plate grants of tht. Eastern Ganga dynasty, 
which form a yaluable acquisition to the Society's Museum, 

Ordinary Members. 

The number of ordinary members on the rolls during the 
year was 167. This shows a decrease of 7 in the number. In 
this connection we record with sorrow the demise of Dewan Baha- 
dur C. Venkatachalam Pantulu who was one of our oldest members 
and who took a keen interest in the Society’s work. 

Subscribers. 

The number of subscribers on the rolls is 44 showing an 
increase of two over the figure for the previous year, 

, Exchanges. 

Our list of exchanges wa« considerably improved during the 
year owing to the addition of valuable Journals like those of the 
U, P, Besearch Society, the Annamalai University, the Karnatak 
Historical Besearch Society and the Publications of the Mysore 
Oriental Bibrary, the Central Jaina Publishing House, tlie Varendra 
Besearch Society and the Indian Historical Besearch Institute. 

The Journal. 

Mr. N. Kameswara Bao B. A. B. L. continued as Editor 
for Vol VIII. of the Journal. During the year under review Part 4 
of Vol VII, and Parts 1, 2 & 3 of Vol VIII, containing altogether 
about 300 pages, were published. Parts 2 & 3 of Vol VIII were 
issued together as the Decennial Commemoration Volume. We are 
behind time by one part and it is hoped we will make up the 
delay soon. 

The Kakatiya SanchiJca. 

The progress of the Kakatiya Sanchika has not been as 
expeditious as it ought to have been. During the period under 
review, only 80 pages of the Text and 80 pages of the Appendix 
were printed. 

The Library. 

Owing to the activities of the joint Secretaries, many valuable 
additions were made to the Library during the year under review. The 
i Mysore Durbar have been pleased to present the Society with all 
I the available Volumes of the Epigraphia Carnatica and thanks are 
'due to the enlightened Government of H. H. the Maharaja. Mr. 
;S. Narasimha Bao B. A. (Cantab) LL. B. has kindly made a 
I further present of 30 valuable books on Indian History, Literature 
iftnd Art and the society’s sincere thanks are due to him. It is hoped 
j!0iat others will soon emulate his example. Two more almyras, 
l«tte for the Library and the other for preserving the Museum 
;||{)tt«rials were purchased from the Municipal grant of Bs, lOQ. 
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Our thanks are due to Mr- M. Ramarao, who was Librarian till 
October 1933, for his services to the Society in bringing out a 
Catalogue of Books, Journals and Museum articles. The Library and 
Museum continued to be in the spacious buildings of the Theosophical 
Lodge to whose President and msuibers, the Society’s thanks are due. 

77/rt Museum 

The Museum also received many important and valuable 
additions. Mr. R. Subb • ao M. A. L. T., our Ex-Secretary, has 
secured for the Museum six sets of C. P. charters of the E. Gangas 
of Kalinga from Dr. C. Narayana Rao M. A., P H. D,, L. T. Mr. J* 
Ramiah Pantulu B, A., B. L., our ex-President, has kindly presented 
to the Mliseum about Four hundred impressions of stone and copper 
plate inscriptions and other transcripts etc. Vidwan K. Appanna 
Sastry, one of our corresponding members, has sent a few 
valuable impressions of stone inscriptions in the Nizam’s Dominions. 
The Society thanks all these Donors and requests others to help 
the Museum likewise. 

Curator. 

By a resolution the M. C. decided that there shall be a 
curator for the Society’s Museum. Mr. M. Ramarao the then 
Librarian was elected to this office also and was followed by Mr. 
B, V. Krishna Rao. It is desirable that, in future too, the offices of 
Librarian and Curator should be combined in the same person. 

^ .Finoncc, 

The total receipts during the year were Rs. 2300 includ- 
ing the Municipal and Government grants. The munificent donation 
of Rs. 500 by the Maharaja Sahob of Jeypore, one of our Patrons 
was of invaluable help. We appeal in this connection to our other 
Patrons also for similar help. The income from the Journal is 
Rs. 850 and from the Telugu publications Rs. 60, 

Meetings, 

There were in all 15 meetings of the Managing council. 
There was a half yearly General body meeting in which certain rules 
of the Soci3ty were amended. Three important Public meetings 
were held under the auspices of the Society. At the first meeting 
held under the presidency of Rao Saheb G. V, Ramamurthi Pantulu 
Garu, Prof, K. Suryanarayana delivered an interesting Lecture on 
** Dravidian Pronouns. ” In December 1933, the Society presented 
an address to Rao Saheb Ramamurthi Pantulu Garu, on the 
occasion of his 70th > ‘rthday. At a Public meeting held on 7-4-34 
Under the Presidency cf Mr. Ch. Virabhadrarao, Messrs. B. V. 
Krishna Rao B. A., B. L., R. Subba Rao M. A., L. T., and M. Rama 
Rao M, A* B, ED. read interesting paper*? on “ the so-called Conjee- 
varam inscription of Raja Raja 1*’, uie Ganga Era”, and** The 
Salankayanas respectively. 
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Other Activities. 

Eev. H. Heras, a member of our Society was deputed to the 
International Historical congress at Warsaw and he sent us a report 
of the Session. Messrs. R. Subbarao and M. Ramarao represented our 
Society at the Seventh Indian Oriental Conference, held at Baroda 
during December 1933. We are glad to learn that Mr. M. Rama Rao the 
Editor of our Kakatiya Sanchika has been invited by the Maharani 
Saheba of Gadwal to write a history of the Gadwal Samasthanam. 

Decennial Celebration. 

In accordance with a resolution of the Managing Council 
dated 25-12-32, the Decennial celebration of the Society was held on 
the 14th and 15th April 1932 in the local Government Ikaining College 
Hall under the Presidency of Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyyangar, Retired 
Professor of Indian History & Archaeology in the University of Madras. 
There was also an Exhibition of rare and valuable* Historical material. 
Several scholars from all over India have sent valuable papers to be 
re§d at the meeting. These and a Report of the celebrations have been 
published in vol. Vlll-pts. 2 & 3 of the Journal, the combined issue 
being named the Decennial Commemoration volume. The Society’s 
thanks are due in this connection to Messrs. R. Subbarao and M. Rama 
Rao who have been largely responsible for the success of the Celebration. 

History of the Andhradesa, 

It was resolved at a meeting of the Managing Council on 14-3-34 to 
publish a “History of Andhradesa” under the auspices of the Society, 
written by experts in various fields of the history. Invitations were accord- 
ingly sent to scholars both in Andhradesa and outside to attend a meeting 
convened for the purpose on 7-4-34. Many scholars sent in response 
messages of good wishes and useful suggestions regarding the working 
out of the scheme. Messrs. C. Virabhadra Rao, K. Raghavachary, 
K. Isvara Dutt, V. Appa Rao, B. V. Krishna Rao, R. Subba Rao, 
M. Rama Rao and V. Niladri Raju assembled on 8-4-34 in the house 
of Mr, V. Apparao and held a preliminary discussion about the work 
to be done. In the end, Messrs* R. Subba Rao and B. V. Krishna Rao, 
were requested to prepare a draft scheme of the work under 
eontpmplation. Their report is awaited. 

Conclusion* 

The Society thanks once again the Maharaja Saheb of Jeypore 
for his timely help, Messrs. J. Ramayya Pantulu and S. Narasimha 
Rao for their presents to *^he Museum and Library, the Government and 
the Mttncipality for theh pecuniary grants to the Library and Mr. P. 
KameswJira Rao B. A., IJ. L. for kindly auditing the accounts of the 
Society during the year. We appeal to our patrons to continue their 
iiiuaificen:^e to the Society and to other wealthy individuals and the 
public of the Audhradesa to patronise and help the Society, which 
the only institution of its kind in our country* 
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Treasurer’s Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for 1 933-34. 


Receipts. 

Rs. As. P. 

Payments. 

Rs. As.P. 

To Opening cash Balances: 

- By Establishment charges 

On hand 

1-10-6 

Salary to peon 

120-3-2 

In Bank 

2- 5-2 

Lighting 

24-0-0 

Subscriptions, donations and sale 



proceeds of Literature 

1,469-15-0 

Travelling expenses 10-4-0 

Fees for Life membership 




(part payment) 

25- 0-0 

Expenditure on 

Literature:- 

Grants in aid;-Rajahmundry 

Paper, printing 

& binding 

Municipal Council 

100- 0-0 

charges 

1006-14-3 

Amounts advanced:- 


Blocks & photos 

51- 6-0 

By Treasurer 

315- 0-0 

Postage etc. 

120- 4-0 

By Hon-Secretary 

180- 0-0 

Railway freight 

10-11-0 

Interest 

0- 4-4 

Stationery 

1- 3-0 



Advance repaid:- 



Treasurer 315- 0-0 
Hon-Secretary 187- 2-0 
Permanent advance to 


Secretary 12- 8-0 

Decennial Celebration 51- 5-0 

Discount paid 

(less receipts) 8- 2-3 

Purchase of books 26-15-0 
Furniture 100- 0-0 

Miscellaneous expenses -8-10-3 
Closing cash balances:- 

On hand 12- 1-0 

In Bank 27- 9-6 

Total Rs. 2,094-3-0 Total Rs. 2,094-3-0 

Audit Report. 

We have examined the above Receipts and Payments and Accounts 
with the books and vouchers of the Society and are of the opinion 
that the same is properly drawn up so as to show a correct account 
of the Receipts and Payments of the Society during the official 
year 1933-1934. 

(Sd) V. B. R. Sharma 

14-7-34 

For Sarma & Co., 

Registered Accountants. 
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Library Report for 1933-34. 

Changes. 

Mr, M. Bamarao M. A. B. Ed. continued to be the Librarian 
and curator of the Museum till 4-10-33 when he resigned the office 
owing to his departure to Gadwal. The Managing Council elected 
Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao, in his place. The administration of the Library 
continued as before and it was kept open along with the Reading Room 
daily between 4-30 and 7 P. M. 

A ccominodation. 

The Library and the Reading Room continued to be in the 
healthy and spacious Theosophical Lodge, to whose authorities the 
thanks of the Society are due for their continued hospitality and 
kindness. Owing to the rapid increase of books and journals that were 
being added to the Library from time to time, the lack of proper 
accommodation was keenly felt. One more almyrah was purchased to 
_ accommodate these new additions. Similarly, a specially constructed 
almyrah was also acquired and the Museum articles were kept in it. 
The necessity for these two almyrahs was pointed out in last year’s 
report by the then Librarian Mr. Ramarao. 

Additions. 

There has been a considerable increase in the number of books 
and journals received this year. The total number at the end of the 
official year stands at 1360 as against 1058 of the previous year, 
showing that 302 books and journals were received during the year. 
Most of them are Journals received in exchange for the Society’s 
Journal. Among the additions to the Library during the year, are the 
Travancore Archaeological Series, the monograph! of the Varendra 
Research Society, the Epigraphia Carnatica, Sacred Books of the 
Jainas Series and the Ep. Indica. The Society’s thanks are due to 
Messrs. S. Narasimharao Bar-at-law, Rao Saheb P. Ranganayakulu 
Naidu, M. R. Chari, N, Subbarao Pantulu and T. Venkataratnam 
who have generously donated books and Journals to the Library. 

Catalogue. 

The printing of the catalogue containing the lists of Books, 
Journals and Museum articles in the Library and Museum of the 
Society, which was being done towards the close of the previou.*! 
ofiSoial year, was since completed by Mr. M, Ramarao and published 
on 20-7-1933. 

Heading Room. 

The number of visitors to the Library and Reading-Rocwi 
has gone down due to their distance from the town j hut We hop0 
that the jiublic will soon get used to ib 
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Museum, 

The Society’s sincere thanks are due to Mr, J. Ramayya 
Pantulu B. A., B. L. who has presented to the Society’s Museum 15 
fEstampages of stone inscriptions, 50 impressions of copperplate 
.^ants and 270 transcripts of stone inscriptions- They are a real 
^:asset to the Society’s Museum* We appeal to all Andhra scholars 
to make such donations to the Museum- 

Suggestions. 

i Now that the Library and tha Museum are rapidly develop- 

ving, the need for a paid Library clerk is being felt. More 
Ithan 800 books and Journal^-, have been received in the Library 
:;iinoe the publication of the catalogue. The gift of Mr. J. Ramiah 
|Pantulu has considerably increased the number of Museum articles 
^Iso.^ A supplemental catalogue containing all these subsequent 
^idditions, is urgently wanted. 

Checking, 

^ 1 . As per resolution of the M. C. a special committee checked 

-^ithe Library and submitted a report in accordance with which several 
i^Jbooks outstanding on loans were subsequently recovered. 

M. RAMARAO, 
Ex-Librarian. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Managing Council Meeting 

held on 1 4-3-34. 

• ♦ * • • 

(4) Resolved 

(a) To send out invitations to Research Scholars in An- 

dhra desa and to select scholars outside for the Annual 
General Body meeting in order to concert measures 
to bring out *‘a History of the Andhras under the 
auspices of the Society. ” 

(b) To request Rao Sahib G- V. Ramamurti Pantulu garu 

to ipreside over the annual public meeting and to bear 
his travelling expenses- 

(c) To request Mr, P, Kameswararao B. A- B- L to audit 
• the accounts of the Society. 

(d) To appoint a committee consisting of Messrs. B* V. 

Krishnarao and the Secretaries to fix the agenda 
of the public meeting. 





Subscriptions received during the Quarter ending with 31-3-34. 

1. Life Members, 


Mr. Subbarao Rallabandi (part payment) 
(V. Ordinary Members, 


RsA.P. 

25-0-0 


Messrs. 

Somasundara Desikar 
Thakkar T. R. 
Eameswararao D. Ch. 
Venkataramaniah P. 
Ramarao A. Rao Saheb 
Atmaram C. 
Raghavaohari K. 
EdhiQswarardo Sripada 


Rs. A. Ps. Messrs. Re. A, F. 

3 8 0 Atchuta Rao T, 2 0 0 

3 8 0 SambasivaRao M. 4 0 0 

5 0 0 Erishnamurti M. 10 0 

4 0 0 Prakasam B. 2 0 9 

4 0 0 Ramarao M. 18 0 

4 0 0 Hanumantarao S. 3 8 0 

4 0 0 Unni Nayar 8. E. 4 0 0 

4 0 0 

Total Rs. 50 0 0 


(S) Subscribers. 

The Noble college, Masulipatam 
The Nagapur University 
Messrs Arthur Probsthain, London 
Hindustani Academy, Allahabad 


6 8 0 
6 8 0 
17 14 0 
6 8 0 

Total Rs. 37 6 0 


(4 Donations. 

The Municipal council, Rajahmundry ... 100 0 0 

Mr. Mutyala Venkata Erishniah, Secundrabad (Rs. 50 Hali) 43 6 9 

Total Rs. 143 6 9 

Total for the Quarter Rs. 255 12 9 


N. EAMESWARA RAO, B. A. B. L., 

Trrasurer. 






